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INTEODUOTOEY NOTE. 



This final volame of the Works of Lord Tennyson brings 
together his latest work as well as some matter which belongs 
in his earliest period. 

Becket, the latest of his dramas, was published in 1885, but 
has not been put on the stage. 

In 1886 Lord Tennyson published a volume entitled Tiresias 
and other Poems. In this he included some poems which had 
already found their way into American editions from the peri- 
odicals in which they first appeared. The division under the 
above title in this volume, therefore, does not correspond pre- 
cisely in contents with the book. Some of the pieces are given 
in the second volume of this series, and the final piece is one 
which appeared in England after the publication of Tiresias and 
other Poems. It is to be noted that the poem The Charge of 
the Heavy Brigade at Balaclava which had been included in 

^^ Tennyson's writings is printed now in a revised form, accom- 
panied by a prologue and an epilogue. In all cases the text 
of the poems corresponds with the latest text revised by the au- 

^^ thor. • 

The division entitled Poems omitted from Revised Editions 

^^ includes chiefly those poems printed in early editions which 

^^ were dropped from the collective edition issued in 1842. It 

^^ also contains the prize poem Timbuctoo. 

The Table of Contents and Alphabetical List of first lines 

bring into convenient form for reference the entire body of 

Tennyson's poetical work. 

The last division of the volume contains the poem and drama 
issued by the poet for the first time at ChTi^lm^^, \^*^^, 
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BECKET. 



TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR, 

THE RIGHT HONORABLE EARL OF SELBORNE. 

My dear Selborne, — To you, the honored Chancellor of our own day, I 
dedicate this dramatic memorial of your great predecessor; — which, altho* not 
intended in its present form to meet the exigencies of our modem theatre, has 
nevertheless — for so you have assured me — won your approbation. 

Ever yours, Tennyson. 



BEOKET, 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

Henrt II. {son of the Earl ofAnjou), 

Thomas Becket, Chancellor of England^ afterwards Arclibisfiop of Canter- 

bury, 
Gilbert Foliot, Bi8h(m of London, 
Roger, Archbishop of York. 
Bishop of Hereford, 
Hilary, Bishop of Chichester. 
JoCELYN, Bishop of Salisbury, 
John of Salisbury, ) „ . , ^ » » ^ 
Herbert OP BosHAM, { Friends of Bechet. 

Walter Map, reputed author of ^* Golias," Latin poems against the priest- 
hood. 
Kino Louis of France. 
Geoffrey, son of Bosamund and Henry. 
Grim, a monk of Cambridge, 
Sir Reginald Fitzurse, ] 

Sir Richard de Brito, the four knights of the King's household^ enemies 
Sir William de Tracy, of Btcket, 

Sir Hugh de Morville, J 
De Broc of Saltwood Castle. 
Lord Leicester. 
Philip de Eleemostna. 
Two KInight Templars. 
John of Oxford {called the Swearer). 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, Queen of England {divorced from Louis of France). 
Rosamund de Clifford. 
Mabgebt. 

KnightSj Monks^ Beggars^ etc, 

PROLOGUE. 

A Castle in Normandy. Interior of the HalL Roofs of a City 

seen thro* Windows. 

Henry and Becket at chess. 

Henry, So then our good Archbishop Theobald 
Lies dying. 

Becket. I am grieved to know as mnch. 

Henry. But we must have a mightier man than he 
For his successor. 
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Becket. Have you thought of one? 

Henry, A cleric lately poison'd his own mother, 
And being brought before the courts of the Church, 
They but degraded him. I hope they whipt him. 
I would have hang'd him. 

Becket It is your move. 

Henry. Well — there. [^Moves, 

The Church in the pell-mell of Stephen's time 
Hath climb'd the throne and almost clutched the crown ; 
But by the royal customs of our realm 
The Church should' hold her baronies of me, 
Like other lords amenable to law. 
I '11 have them written down and made the law. 

Becket, My liege, I move my bishop. 

Henry, And if I live, 

No man without my leave shall excommunicate 
My tenants or my household. 

Becket, Look to your kiog. 

Henry. No man» without my leave, shall cross the seas 
To set the Pope against me — I pray your pardon. 

Becket. Well — will you move ? 

Henry, There. \^Move8, 

Becket, Check — you move so wildly. 

Henry, There then ! [Moves. 

Becket. Why — there then, for you see my bishop 

Hath brought your king to a standstill. You are beaten. 

Henry (kicks over the hoard). Why, there then — down 
go bishop and king together. 
I loathe being beaten ; had I fixt ray fancy 
Upon the game I should have beaten thee, 
But that was vagabond. 

Becket. Where, my liege? With Phryne, 

Or Lais, or thy Rosamund, or another? 

Henry. My Rosamund is no Lais, Thomas Becket ; 
And yet she plagues me too — no fault in her — 
But that I fear the Queen would have her life. 

Becket. Put her away, put her away, my liege ! 
Put her away into a nunnery! 



.•• • • • «. 
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Safe enough there from her to whom tliou art bound 
By Holy Church. And wherefore should she seek 
The life of Rosamund de Clifford more 
Than that of other paramours of thine ? 

Henry. How dost thou know I am not wedded to her? 

Becket, How should I know ? 

Henry. That is my secret, Thomas. 

Becket. State secrets should be patent to the statesman 
Who serves and loves his king, and whom the king 
Loves not as statesman, but true lover and friend. 

Henry. Come, come, thou art but deacon, not yet bishop, 
No, nor archbishop, nor my confessor yet. 
I would to God thou wert, for I should find 
An easy father confessor in thee. 

Becket. St. Denis, that thou shouldst not. I should beat 
Thy kingship as my bishop hath beaten it. 

Henry. Hell take thy bishop then, and my kingship too ! 
Come, come, I love thee and I know thee, I know thee, 
A doter on white pheasant-flesh at feasts, 
A sauce-deviser for thy days of fish, 
A dish-designer, and most amorous 
Of good old red sound liberal Gascon wine: 
Will not thy body rebel, man, if thou flatter it? 

Becket. That palate is insane which cannot tell 
A good dish from a bad, new wine from old. 

Henry. Well, who loves wine loves woman. 

Becket. So I do. 

Men are God's trees, and women are God's flowers ; 
And when the Gascon wine mounts to my head. 
The trees are all the stateher, and the flowers 
Are all the fairer. 

Henry. And tliy thoughts, thy fancies ? 

Becket. Good dogs, my liege, well train'd, and easily 
called 
Off from the game. 

Henry. Save for some once or twice. 

When they ran down the game and worried it. 

Becket. No, my liege, no ! — not ouce — u\ Oovi' ?» w^xsv^^ 
no] 
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Henry. Nay, then, I take thee at thy word — believe 
thee 
The veriest Galahad of old Arthur's hall. 
And so this Rosamund, my true heart-wife, 
Not Eleanor — she whom I love indeed 
As a woman should be loved — Why dost thou smile 
So dolorously ? 

Becket, My good liege, if a man 

Wastes himself among women, how should he love 
A woman, as a woman should be loved ? 

Henry. How shouldst thou know that never hast loved 
one? 
Come, I would give her to thy care in England 
When I am out in Normandy or Anjou. 

Becket, My lord, I am your subject, not your — 

Henry. Pander. 

God's eyes ! I know all that — not my purveyor 
Of pleasures, but to save a life — her life ; 
Ay, and the soul of Eleanor from hell-fire. 
I have built a secret bower in England, Thomas, 
A nest in a bush. 

Becket. And where, my liege ? 

Henry {whispers). Thine ear. 

Becket. That 's lone enough. 

Henry (laying paper on table). This chart here mark'd 
^' Her Bower^^ 
Take, keep it, friend. See, first, a circling wood, 
A hundred pathways running every way. 
And then a brook, a bridge ; and after that 
This labyrinthine brickwork maze in maze. 
And then another wood, and in the midst 
A garden and my Rosamund. Look, this line — 
The rest you see is color'd green — but this 
Draws thro' the chart to her. 

Becket. This blood-red line? 

Henry. Ay ! blood, perchance, except thou see to her. 

Becket. And where is she ? There in her English nest ? 
Z^en/y. Would God she were — no, here within the city. 
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We take her from her secret bower in Anjou 
And pass her to her secret bower in England. 
She is ignorant of all but that I love her. 

Becket. My liege, I pray thee let me hence: a widow 
And orphan child, whom one of thy wild barons — 

Henry, Ay, ay, but swear to see to her in England. 

Becket, Well, well, I swear, but not to please myself. 

Henry. Whatever come between us? 

Becket, What should come 

Between us, Henry ? 

Henry. Nay — I know not, Thomas. 

Becket, What need then ? Well — whatever come be- 
tween us. [ Going. 

Henry. A moment ! thou didst help me to my throne 
In Theobald's time, and after by thy wisdom 
Hast kept it firm from shaking ; but now I, 
For my realm's sake, myself must be the wizard 
To raise that tempest which will set it trembling 
Only to base it deeper. I, true son 
Of Holy Church — no croucher to the Gregories 
That tread the kings their children underheel — 
Must curb her ; and the Holy Father, while 
This Barbarossa butts him from his chair, 
Will need my help — be facile to my hands. 
Now is my time. Yet — lest there should be flashes 
And fulminations from the side of Rome, 
An interdict on England — I will have 
My young son Henry crown'd the King of England, 
That so the Papal bolt may pass by England, 
As seeming his, not mine, and fall abroad. 
I '11 have it done — and now. 

Becket. Surely too young 

Even for this shadow of a crown ; and tho' 
I love him heartily, I can spy already 
A strain of hard and headstrong in him. Say, 
The Queen should play his kingship against thine ! 

Henry. I will not think so, Thomas. Who shall crown 
him ? 
Canterbury is (iying. 
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Becket. The next Canterbury. 

Henry, And who shall he be, my friend Thomas ? Who ? 

Becket, Name him ; the Holy Father will confirm him. 

Henry (lays his hand on BeckeCs shoulder). Here ! 

Becket. Mock me not. I am not even a monk. 

Thy jest — no more. Why — look — is this a sleeve 
For an archbishop ? 

Henry, But the arm within 

Is Becket's, who hath beaten down my foes. 

Becket, A soldier*s, not a spiritual arm. 

Henry, I lack a spiritual soldier, Thomas — 
A man of this world and the next to boot. 

Becket. There 's Gilbert Foliot. 

Henry, He ! too thin, too thin. 

Thou art the man to fill out the Church robe ; 
Your Foliot fasts and fawns too much for me. 

Becket, Roger of York. 

Henry, Roger is Roger of York. 

King, Church, and State to him but foils wherein 
To set that precious jewel, Roger of York. 
No. 

Becket, Henry of Winchester? 

Henry, Him who crown'd Stephen — 

King Stephen's brother! No; too royal for me. 
And I '11 have no more Anselras. 

Becket, Sire, the business 

Of thy whole kingdom waits me : let me go. 

Henry, Answer me first. 

Becket. Then for thy barren jest 

Take thou mine answer in bare commonplace — 
Noh episcopari, 

Henry, Ay, but Nolo 

Arclnepiscopari^ my good friend. 
Is quite another matter. 

Becket, A more awful one. 

Make me archbishop! Why, my liege, I know 
Some three or four poor priests a thousand times 
Fitter for this grand function. Me archbishop ! 
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God's favor and king*s favor might so clash 
That thou and I — That were a jest hi deed ! 
Henry, Thou angerest me, mau : I do not jest. 

Enter Eleanor and Sir Reginald Fitzurse. 

Eleanor {$ing%ng). 

Over ! the sweet summer closes, 
Tlie reign of the roses is done — 

Henry {to Beckett who is going). Thou shalt not go. I 
have not ended with thee. 

Eleanor (seeing chart on table). This chart with the red 
line ! her bower ! whose bower ? 

Henry. The chart is not mine, but Becket's: take it, 
Thomas. 

Eleanor. Becket. O — ay — and these chessmen on the 
floor — the king's crown broken ! Becket hath beaten thee 
again — and thou hast kicked down the board. I know thee 
of old. 

Henry. True enough, my mind was set upon other mat- 
ters. 

Eleanftr. What matters ? State matters ? love matters ? 

Henry. My love for thee, and thine for me. 

Eleanor. 

Over ! the sweet summer closes. 

The reign of the roses is done ; 
Over and gone with the roses, 

And over and gone witli the sun. 

Here ; but our sun in Aquitaine lasts longer. I would I 
were in Aquitaine again — your north chills me. 

Over ! the sweet summer closes, 

And never a flower at the close; 
Over and gone with the roses, 
- And winter again and the snows. 

That was not the way I ended it first — but unsymmetri- 
cally, preposterously, illogical ly, out of passion, without art 
— like a song of the people. Will you have it ? The last 
Parthian shaft of a forlorn Cupid at the King's left breast, 
and all left-handedness and under-handeduess. 

And never a flower at the close, 
Over and gone with the roses, 
Not over and gone with tV\e rose. 
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True, one rose will outblossom the rest, one rose in a l>ower. 
I speak after my fancies, for I am a Troubadour, you know, 
and won the violet at Toulouse ; but my voice is harsh here, 
not in tune, a nightingale out of season ; for marriage, rose 
or no rose, has killed the golden violet. 

Becket Madam, you do ill to scorn wedded love. 

Eleanor, So I do. Louis of France loved me, and I 
dreamed that I loved Louis of France : and I loved Henry 
of England, and Henry of England dreamed that he loved 
me ; but the marriage-garland withers even with the putting 
on, the bright link rusts with the breath of the first after- 
marriage kiss, the harvest moon is the ripening of the har- 
vest, and the honeymoon is the gall of love ; he dies of his 
honeymoon. I could pity this poor world mysulf that it is 
no better ordered. 

Heni'y, Dead is he, my Queen? What, altogether? Let 
me swear nay to that by this cross on thy neck. God's 
eyes ! what a lovely cross ! what jewels ! 

Eleanor, Doth it please you? Take it and wear it on 
that hard heart of yours — there. [ Gives it to him. 

Henry (puts it on). On this left breast before so hard a 
heart. 
To hide the scar left by thy Parthian dart. 

Eleanor. Has my simple song set you jinglino:? Nay, if 
I took and translated that hard heart into our Proven9al 
facilities, I could so play about it with the rhyme — 

Henry. That the heart were lost in the rhyme and the 
matter in the metre. May we not pray you, Madam, to 
spare us the hardness of your facility ? 

Eleanor. The wells of Castaly are not wasted upon the 
desert. We did but jest. 

Henry. There 's no jest on the brows of Herbert there. 
What is it, Herbert ? 

Enter Herbert of Bosham. 

Herbert. My liege, the good Archbishop is no more. 

Henry. Peace to his soul ! 

Herbert. I left him with peace on his face — that sweet 
ptJier-world amile, which will be reflected in the spiritual 
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body among the angels. But he longed much to see your 
Grace and tlie Chancellor ere he past, and his last words 
were a commendation of Thomas Uecket to your Grace as 
his suctesbor in tlie archbishopric. 

Htnry, Ha, Becket ! thou rememberest our talk ! 

Becket My heart is full of tears — I have no answer. 

Henry. Well, well, old men must die, or the world would 
grow mouldy, would only breed the past again. Come to 
me to-morrow. Thou hast but to hold out thy hand. Mean- 
while the revenues are mine. A-hawking, a-hawking! If I 
sit, I grow fat. \_Leaps over the table and exit, 

Becket, He did prefer me to the chancellorship, 
Believing I should ever aid the Church — 
But have I done it ? He commends me now 
From out his grave to this archbishopric. 

Herbert, A dead man's dying wish should be of weight. 

Becket, His should. Come with me. Let me learn at full 
The manner of his death, and all he said. 

\^Exeunt Herbert and Becket. 

Eleanor, Fitzurse, that chart with the red line — tliou 
sawest it — her bower. 

Fitzurse, Rosamund's ? 

Eleanor, Ay — there lies the secret of her whereabouts, 
and the King gave it to his Chancellor. 

Fitzurse, To this son of a London merchant — how your 
Grace must hate him. 

Eleanor, Hate him? as brave a soldier as Henry and a 
goodlier man : but thou — dost thou love this Chancellor, 
that thou hast sworn a voluntary allegiance to him? 

Fitzurse, Not for my love toward him, but because he 
had the love of the King. How should a baron love a beg- 
gar on horseback, with the retinue of three kings behind 
him, ontroyallinij royalty ? Besides, he holp the King to 
break down our castles, for the which I hate him. 

Eleanor, For the which I honor him. Statesman not 
Churchman he. A great and sound policy that : I could 
embrace him for it: you could not see the King for the 
kinglings. 
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Fttzurse, Ay, but he speaks to a noble as tho' he were 
a churl, and to a churl as if he were a noble. 

Eleanor. Pride of the plebeian ! 

Fitzurse. And this plebeian like to be Archbishop! 

Eleanor. True, and I have an inherited loathing of these 
black sheep of the Papacy. Archbishop? I can see further 
into a man than our hot-headed Henry, and if there ever 
come feud between Church and Crown, and I do not then 
charm this secret out of our loyal Thomas, I am not 
Eleanor. 

Fitzune. Last night I followed a woman in the city here. 
Her face was veiled, but the back methought was Rosamund 

— his paramour, thy rival. I can feel for thee. 

Eleanor, Thou feel for me ! — paramour — rival ! King 
Louis had no paramours, and I loved him none the more. 
Henry had many, and I loved him none the less — now 
neither more nor less — not at all ; the cup 's empty. I would 
she were but his paramour, for men tire of their fancies ; but 
I fear this one fancy hath taken root, and borne blossom too, 
and she, whom the King loves indeed, is a power in the State. 
Rival ! — ay, and when the King passes, there may como a 
crash and embroilment as in Stephen's time ; and her children 

— canst thou not — that secret matter which would heat the 
King against thee (whisper* htm and he starts). Nay, that is 
safe with me as with thyself : but canst thou not — thou 
art drowned in debt — thou shalt have our love, our silence, 
jind our gold — canst thou not — if thou light upon her — 
free me from her? 

Fttzurse. Well, Madam, I have loved her in my time. 

Eleanor. No, my bear, thou hast not. My Courts of Love 
would have held thee guiltless of love — the fine attractions 
and repulses, the delicacies, the subleties. 

Fttzurse. Madam, I loved according to the main pur- 
pose and intent of nature. 

Eleanor. I warrant thee! thou wouldst hug thy Cupid 

till his ribs cracked — enough of this. Follow me this 

Rosamund day and night, whithersoever she goes ; track her, 

if thou canst, even into the King's lodging, that I may 
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(clenches her fist) — may at least have my cry against him 
and her, — and thou in thy way shouldst be jealous of the 
King, for thou in thy way didst once, what shall I call it, 
affect her thine own self. 

Fitzurse, Ay, but the young colt winced and whinnied 
and flung up her heels ; and then the King came honeying 
about her, and this Becket, her father's friend, like enough 
staved us from her. 

JiJleanor, Us ! 

Fitzurse, Yea, by the Blessed Virgin ! There were more 
than I buzzing round the blossom — De Tracy — even that 
flint De Brito. 

Eleanor, Carry her off among you ; run in upon her and 
devour her, one and all of you ; make her as hateful to her- 
self and to the King, as she is to me. 

Fitzurse, I and all would be glad to wreak our spite on 
the rosefaced minion of the King, and bring her to the level 
of the dust, 80 that the King — 

Eleanor. Let her eat it like the serpent, and be driven 
out of her paradise. 



ACT I. 

Scene T. — Becket's House in London, Chamber hareltj famished. 
Becket unrobing, Herbert of Bos ham and Servant. 

Servant. Shall I not help your lordship to your rest? 

Becket. Friend, am I so much better than thyself 
That thou shouldst help me ? Thou art wearied out 
With this day's work, get thee to thine own bed. 
Leave me with Herbert, friend. [^ExU Servant. 

Help me off, Herbert, with this — and this. 

Herbert, Was not the people's blessing as we past 
Heart-comfort and a balsam to thy blood? 

Becket. The people know their Church a tower of 
strength, 
A bulwark against Throne and Baronage. 
Too heavy for me, this ; off with it, Iier\i«rl\ 
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Herbert. Is it i80 much heavier than thy Chancellor's 
robe ? 

BeckeL No; but the Chancellor's and the Archbishop's 
Together more than mortal man can bear. 

Herbert, Not heavier than thine armor at Toulouse ? 

Becket. O Herbert, Herbert, in my chancellorship 
I more than once have gone against the Church. 

Herbert. To please the King? 

Becket. Ay, and the King of kings, 

Or justice; for it seem'd to me but just 
The Church should pay her scutage like the lords. 
But hast thou heard this cry of Gilbert Foliot 
That I am not the man to be your Primate, 
For Henry, could not work a miracle — 
Make an Archbishop of a soldier? 

Herbert. Ay, 

For Gilbert Foliot held himself the man. 

Becket. Am I the man? My mother, ere she bore me, 
Dream'd that twelve stars fell glittering out of heaven 
Into her bosom. 

Herbert. Ay, the fire, the light, 

The spirit of the twelve Apostles enter'd 
Into thy making. 

Becket. And when I was a child, 

The Virgin, in a vision of my sleep, 
Gave me the golden keys of Paradise. Dream, 
Or prophecy, that ? 

Herbert. Well, dream and prophecy both. 

Becket. And when I was of Theobald's household, once — 
The good old man would sometimes have his jest — 
He took his mitre off, and set it on me. 
And said, "My young Archbishop — thou wouldst make 
A stately Archbishop ! " Jest or prophecy there ? 

Herbert. Both, Thomas, both. 

Becket. Am I the man ? That rano 

Within my head last night, and when I slept 
JMethought I stood in Canterbury Minster, 
Aw/ spuke to the Lord God, and said, " O Lord, 
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I have been a lover of wines, and delicate meats, 
And secular splendors, and a favorer 
Of players, and a courtier, and a feeder 
Of dogs and hawks, and apes, and lions, and lynxes. 
Am / the man ? " And the Loi*d answer'd me, 
''Thou art the man, and all the more the man." 
And then I asked again, " O Lord my God, 
Henry the Kino; hath been my friend, my brother, 
And mine uplifter in this world, and chosen me 
For this thy great archbishopric, believing 
That r should go against the Cliurch with him, 
And I shall go against him with the Church, 
And I liave said no word of this to him: 
Am / the man ? " And the Lord answer'd me, 
"Thou art the man, and all the more the man." 
And thereupon, methought. He drew toward me, 
And smote me down upon the Minster floor. 
I fell. 

Herbert, God make not thee, but thy foes, fall. 

Becket. I fell. Why fall? Why did He smite me? 
What? 
Shall I fall off — to please the King once more? 
Not fight — tho* someliow traitor to the King — 
My truest and mine utmost for the Church? 

Herbert. Thou canst not fall that way. Let traitor be ; 
For how have fought thine utmost for the Church, 
Save from the throne of thine archbishopric? 
And how been made Archbishop hadst thou told him, 
** 1 mean to fight mine utmost for the Church, 
Against the King?" 

Becket, But dost thou think the King 

Forced mine election ? 

Herbert, I do think the King 

Was potent in the election, and why not ? 
Why should not Heaven have so inspired the King ? 
Be comforted. Thou art the man — be thou 
A miorhtier Anselm. 

Becket. I do believe thee, then. I avxv iVv^ \waxv. 
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And yet I seem appall'd — on such a sudden 

At such an eagle-height I stand and see 

The rift that runs between me and the Kiii<;. 

I served our Theobald well when I was with him; 

I served King Henry well as Chancellor ; 

I am his no more, and I must serve the Church. 

This Canterbury is only less than Rome, 

And all my doubts I fling from me like dust, 

Winnow and scatter all scruples to the wnid, 

And all the puissance of the warrior, 

And all the wisdom of the Chancellor, 

And all the heapM experiences of life, 

I cast upon the side of Canterbury — 

Our holy mother Canterbury, who sits 

With tatter*d robes. Laics and barons, thro* 

The random gifts of careless kings, have graspt 

Her livings, her advowsons, granges, farms. 

And goodly acres — we will make her whole ; 

Not one rood lost. And for these Royal customs, 

These ancient Royal customs, — they are Royal, 

Not of the Church — and let them be anathema, 

And all that speak for them anathema. 

Herbert, Thomas, thou art moved too much. 

BeckeL O Herbert, here 

1 gash myself asunder from the King, 
Tho' leaving each, a wound; mine own, a grief 
To show the scar forever — his, a hate 
Not ever to be heal'd. 

Enter Rosamund de Clifford, flying from Sir Reginald 

FiTZURSE. Drops her veil, 

Becket, Rosamund de Clifford ! 

Rosamund, Save me, father, hide me — they follow me 
— and I must not be known. 

Becket, Pass in with Herbert there. 

\^Exeunt Rosamund and Herbert by side door. 

Enter Fitzurse. 

Fitzurse, The Archbishop ! 
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Bechet, Ay ! what wouldst thou, Reginald ? 

Fitzurse. Why — why, my lord, I follow'd — followed one — 

Becket, And then what follows ? Let me follow thee. 

Fitzurse, It much imports me I should know her name. 

Becket, What her? 

Fitzurse, The woman that I follow'd hither. 

Becket. Perhaps it may import her all as much 
Not to be known. 

Fitzurse, And what care I for that ? 

Come, come, my lord Archbishop ; I saw that door 
Close even now upon the woman. 

Bechet, Well ? 

Fitzurse {making for the door). Nay, let me pass, my lord, 
for I must know. 

Becket. Back, man ! 

Fitzurse, Then tell me who and what she is. 

Becket, Art thou so sure thou followedst anything? 
Go home, and sleep thy wine off, for thine eyes 
Glare stupid-wild with wine. 

Fitzurse {making to the door), I must and will. 
I care not for thy new archbishopric. 

Becket, Back, man, I tell thee ! What ! 
Shall I forget my new archbishopric 
And smite thee with my crozier on the skull ? 
'Fore God, I am a mightier man than thou. 

Fitzurse. It well befits thy new archbishopric 
To take the vagabond woman of the street 
Into thine arms ! 

Becket, O drunken ribaldry ! 

Out, beast J out, bear! 

Fitzurse, I shall remember this. 

Becket, Do, and begone! [^Exit Fitzurse. 

{Going to the door^ sees De Tract.) 
Tracy, what dost thou here? 

De Tracy, My lord, I follow'd Reginald Fitzurse. 

Becket, Follow him out ! 

De Tracy, I shall remember this 

Discourtesy, ^ExCt. 

2 
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Becket Do. These be those b^ron-brutes 
That havock'd all the land iu Stepheu*s day. 
RosamuDd de Clifford. 

Reenter Rosamund and Herbert. 

Rosamund. Here am 1. 

Becket, Why here? 

We gave thee to the charge of John of Salisbury, 
To pass thee to thy secret bower to-morrow. 
Wast thou not told to keep thyself from sight ? 

Rosamund, Poor bird of passage! so I was; but, father. 
They say that you are wise in winged things. 
And know the ways of Nature. Bar the bird 
From following the fled summer — a chink — he 'a out, 
Gone ! And there stole into the city a breath 
Full of the meadows, and it minded me 
Of the sweet woods of Clifford, and the walks 
Where I could move at pleasure, and 1 thought 
Lo ! I must out or die. 

Becket, Or out and die. 

And what hast thou to do with this Fitzurse ? 

Rosamund, Nothing. He sued my hand. I shook at 
him. 
He found me once alone. — Nay — nay — I cannot 
Tell you : my father drove him and his friends, 
De Tracy and De Brito, from our castle. 
I was but fourteen and an April then. 
I heard him swear revenge. 

Becket, Why will you court it 

By self-exposure? flutter out at night? 
Make it so hard to save a moth from the fire? 

Rosamund, I have saved many of 'em. You catch 
'em, so. 
Softly, and fling them out to the free air. 
They burn themselves within-doov. 

Becket, Our good John 

Must speed you to your bower at once. The child 
Is there already. 
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Rosamund, Yes — the child — the child — 

rare, a whole long day of open field. 
Becket, Ay, but you go disguised. 

Rosamund, O rare again I 

Wb '11 baffle them, I warrant. What shall it be? 

1 '11 go as a nun. 

Becket. No. 

Rosamund, What, not good enough 

Even to play at nun? 

Becket, Dan John with a nun, 

That Map, and these new railers at the Church 
May plaister his clean name with scurrilous rhymes! 
No! 

Go like a monk, cowling and clouding up 
That fatal star, thy Beauty, from the squint 
Of lust and glare of malice. Good night ! good night I 

Rosamund, Father, I am so tender to all hardness ! 
Nay, father, first thy blessing. 

Becket, ^ Wedded ? 

Rosamund. Father ! 

Becket, Well, well ! T ask no more. Heaven bless thee! 
hence ! 

Rosamund. O, holy father, when thou seest him next, 
Commend me to thy friend. 

Becket, What friend? 

Rosamund, The King. 

Becket, Herbert, take out a score of armed men 
To guard this bird of passage to her cage; 
And watch Fitzurse, and if he follow thee. 
Make him thy prisoner. I am Chancellor yet. 

\_Exeunt Herbert and Rosamund. 
Poor soul ! poor soul I 

My friend, the King! ... thou Great Seal of England, 
Given me by my dear friend the King of England — 
We long have wrought together, thou and I — 
Now must I send thee as a common friend 
To tell the King, my friend, I am against him* 
We are friends no more: he will say that, wo\. 1% 
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The worldly bond between us is dissolved, 

Not yet the love : can I be under him 

As Chancellor ? as Archbishop over him ? 

Go therefore like a friend slighted by one 

That hath climb'd up to nobler company. 

Not slighted — all but moan'd for : thou must go. 

1 have not dishonored thee — I trust I have not ; 

Not mangled justice. May the hand that next 

Inherits thee be but as true to thee 

As mine hath been ! O, my dear friend,' the King ! 

brother ! — I may come to martyrdom. 

1 am martyr in myself already. — Herbert ! 

Herbert (reentering). My lord, the town is quiet, and the 
moon 
Divides the whole long street with light and shade. 
No footfall — no Fitzurse. We have seen her home. 

Becket. The hog hath tumbled himself into some corner, 
Some ditch, to snore away his drunkenness 
Into the sober headache, — Nature's moral 
Against excess. Let the Great Seal be sent 
Back to the King to-morrow. 

Herbert. Must that be? 

The King may rend the bearer limb from limb, 
Think on it again. 

Becket, Against tlie moral excess 

No physical ache, but failure it may be 
Of all we aim'd at. John of Salisbury 
Hath often laid a cold hand on my heats. 
And Herbert hath rebuked me even now. 
I will be wise and wary, not the soldier 
As Foliot swears it. — John, and out of breath ! 

Enter John of Salisbury. 

John of Salisbury, Thomas, thou wast not happy taking 
charge 
Of this wild Rosamund to please the King, 
Nor am I happy having charge of her — 
The included Danae has escaped again 
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Her tower, and her Acrisius — where to seek? 
I have been about the city. 

Becket, Thou wilt find her 

Back in her lodging. Go with her — at once — 
To-night — my men will guard you to the gates. 
Be sweet to her, she has many enemies. 
Send the Great Seal by daybreak. Both, good night ! 

Scene II. — Street in Northampton, leading to the Castle. Elea- 
nor's Retainers ' and Becket's Retainers Jiyhting, Enter 
Eleanor and Becket /rom opposite streets. 

Eleanor. Peace, fools ! 

Becket. Peace, friends ! what idle brawl is this ? 

Retainer of Becket, They said — her Grace's people — 
thou wast found — 
Liars ! I shame to quote 'em — caught, my lord. 
With a wanton in thy lodging — Hell requite 'em ! 

Retainer of Eleanor. My liege, the Lord Fitzurse re- 
ported this 
In passing to the Castle even now. 

Retainer of Becket. And then they mock'd us and we 
fell upon 'em. 
For we would live and die for thee*, my lord, 
However kings and queens may frown on thee. 

Becket to his Retainers. Go, go — no more of this ! 

Eleanor to her Retainers. Avfaiy ! — (Exeunt Retainers) 
Fitzurse — 

Becket. Nay, let him be. 

Eleanor. No, no, my Lord Archbishop, 

*T is known you are midwinter to all women. 
But often in your chancellorship you served 
The follies of the King. 

Becket, No, not these follies 1 

Eleanor. My lord, Fitzurse beheld her in your lodging. 

Becket. Whom ? 

Eleanor. Well — you know — the minion, Rosamund. 

Becket. He had good eyes! 

Eleanor. Then \\u\dei\, in XJlaft ^Vx«i^X.> 
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He watch'd her pass with John of Salisbury, 

Aud heard her cry " Where is this bower of mine?" 

Becket, Good ears too I 

Eleanor, You are going to the Castle, 

Will you subscribe the customs? 

Becket. I leave that, 

Knowing how much you reverence Holy Church, 
My liege, to your conjecture. 

Eleanor, I and mine — 

And many a baron holds along with me — 
Are not so much at feud with Holy Church 
But we miglit take your side against the customs — 
So that you grant me oue slight favor. 

Becket, What ? 

Eleanor, A sight of that same chart which Henry gave you 
With the red line — *' her bower.'* 

Becket, And to what end ? 

Eleanor, That Church must scorn herself whose fearful 
Priest 
Sits winking at the license of a king, 
Altho* we grant when kings are dangerous 
The Church must play into the hands of kings; 
Look! I would move this wanton from his sight 
And take the Church's danger on myself. 

Becket, For which she should be duly grateful. 

Eleanor, True ! 

Tho* she that binds the bonri, herself should see 
That kings are faithful to their marriage vow. 

Becket Ay, Madam, and queens also. 

Eleanor, And queens also ! 

What is your drift ? 

Becket. My drift is to the Castle, 

Where I shall meet the Barons and my King. [^Exit. 

Dk Broc, De Tracy, De Brito, De Morville (passing). 

Eleanor, To the Castle? 
De Broc. Ay ! 

jS^/ea/ior, Stir up the King, the Lords! 

^rt all on fire axrainst him! 
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De Brtto. Ay, good Madam ! [^Exeunt. 

Eleanor. Fool ! I will make tliee hulel'ul to i\\y Kin*;. 
Churl ! I will Lave thee frighted into France, 
And I shall live to trample on thy grave. 

Scene III. — The Hall in Northampton Castle, 

On one side of the stage the doors of an inner Council-chamber^ 
half -open. At the bottom, the great doors of the Hall. Roger 
Archbishop of Yokk, Foliot Bishop of London, Hilary 
OF Chichester, Bishop of Hereford, Richard de Has- 
tings {Grand Prior of Templars), Philip de Eleemosyna 
{the Pope^s Almoner), and others. Dk Broc, Fitzurse, De 
Brito, De Morville, De Tracy, and other Barons as- 
sembled — a table before them. John of Oxford, President of 
the Council, 

Enter Beckrt and Herbert of Bosham. 

Bechet, Where is the King? 

Roger of York. Gone hawking on the Nene, 

His heart so gall'd with thine ingratitude, 
He will not see thy face till thou hast sign*d 
These ancient laws and customs of the realm. 
Tliy sending back the Great Seal madden'd him, 
He all but pluckM the bearer's eyes away. 
Take heed, lest he destroy thee utterly. 

Becket. Then shalt thou step into my place and sign. 

Roger of York. Didst thou not promise Henry to obey 
These ancient laws and customs of the realm ? 

Becket, Saving the honor of my order — ay. 
Customs, traditions, — clouds that come and go ; 
The customs of the Church are Peter's rock. 

Roger of York, Saving thine order! But King Henry 
sware 
That, saving his King's kingship lie would grant thee 
The crown itself. Saving thine order, Thomas, 
Is black and white at once, and comes to nought. 
O bolster'd up with stubbornness and pride. 
Wilt thou destroy the Church in fighting for it, 
And bring us all to shame? 
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BeekeL Roger of Tork, 

When I and thou were youths in Theobald's house. 
Twice did thy malice aiid thy calomnies 
Exile me from the face of Theobald. 
Now I am Canterbury and thou art Tork. 

Roger of Tork, And is not York the peer of Canter- 
bury ? 
Did not Great Gregory bid St. Austin here 
Found two archbishoprics, London and York? 

BeekeL What came of that? The first archbishop fled, 
And York lay barren for a hundred years. 
Why, by this rule, Foliot may claim the pall 
For London too. 

Foliot, And with good reason too, 

For Loudon had a temple and a priest 
When Canterbury hardly bore a name. 

Becket, The pagan temple of a pagan Rome ! 
The heathen priesthood of a heathen creed! 
Thou goest beyond thyself in petulancy ! 
Who made thee London? Who, but Canterbury? 

John of Oxford, Peace, peace, my lords ! these customs 
are no longer 
As Canterbury calls them, wandering clouds. 
But by the King's command are written down. 
And by the King's command, I, John of Oxford, 
The President of this Council, read them. 

Becket, Read ! 

John of Oxford {reads), "All causes of advowsons and 
presentations, whether between laymen or clerics, shall be 
tried in the King's court." 

Becket, But that I cannot sign : for that would drag 
The cleric before the civil judgment-seat. 
And on a matter wholly spiritual. 

John of Oxford, "If any cleric be accused of felony, the 
Church shall not protect him; but he shall answer to the 
summons of the King's court to be tried therein." 

Becket. And that I cannot sign. 
Is not the Church the visible Lord on earth? 
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Shall hands that do create the Lord be bound 
Behind the back like laymen-criminals? 
The Lord be judged again by Pilate ? No ! 

John of Oxford. ** When a bishopric falls vacant, the 
King, till another be appointed, shall receive the revenues 
thereof." 

BeckeL And that I cannot sign. Is the King's treasury 
A fit place for the moneys of the Church, 
That be the patrimony of the poor? 

John of Oxford, " And when the vacancy is to be filled 
up, the King shall summon the chapter of that church to 
court, and the election shall be made in the Chapel Royal, 
with the consent of our lord the Kiug, and by the advice of 
his Government." 

BeckeL And that I cannot sign : for that would make 
Our island-Church a schism from Christendom, 
And weight down all free choice beneath the throne. 

FolioU And was thine own election so canonical, 
Good father? 

BeckeL If it were not, Gilbert Foliot, 

I mean to cross the sea to France and lay 
My crozier in the Holy Father's hands, 
And bid him recreate me, Gilbert Foliot. 

FolioL Nay; by another of these customs thou 
Wilt not be suffered so to cross the seas 
Without the license of our lord the King. 

BeckeL That, too, I cannot sign. 

De Broc, De BrUo, De Tracy^ Fltzurse, De MorviUe^ start 
up — a clash of swords. Sign and obey ! 

BeckeL My lords, is this a combat or a council ? 
Are ye my masters, or my lord the King ? 
Ye make this clashing for no love o' the customs 
Or constitutions, or whate*er ye call them, 
But that there be among you those that hold 
Lands reft from Canterbury. 

De Broc. And mean to keep them, 

In spite of thee ! 

Lords {shouting). Sign, and obey the crown I 
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Becket, The crown? Shall I do less for Canterbury 
Than Henry for the crown ? King Stephen gave 
Many of the crown lands to those that helpt him ; 
So did Matilda, the King*s mother. Mark, 
When Henry came into his own again, 
Then he took back not only Stephen's gifts, 
But his own mother's, lest the crown should he 
Shorn of ancestral splendor. This did Henry. 
Shall I do less for mine own Canterbury ? 
And thou, De Broc, that boldest Saltwood Castle^ 

De Broc. And mean to hold it, or — 

Becket, To have my life. 

De Broc. The King is quick to anger; if thou anger 
him. 
We wait but the King's word to strike thee dead. 

Becket Strike, and I die the death of martyrdom ; 
Strike, and ye set these customs by my death 
Ringing their own death-knell thro' all the realm. 

Herbert. And I can tell you, lords, ye are all as like 
To lodge a fear in Thomas Becket's heart 
As find a hare's form in a lion's cave. 

John of Oxford. Ay, sheathe your swords, ye will dis- 
please the King. 

De Broc. Why down then thou! but an he come to 
Saltwood, 
By God^s death, thou shalt stick him like a calf ! 

[^Sheathing his sword, 

Hilary. O my good lord, I do entreat thee — sign. 
Save the King's honor here before his barons. 
He hath sworn that thou shouldst sign, and now but shuns 
The semblance of defeat; I have heard him say 
He means no more ; so if thou sign, my lord. 
That were but as the shadow of an assent. 

Becket, 'T would seem too like the substance, if I sign'd. 

Philip de Eleemosyna. My lord, thine ear I I have the 
ear of the Pope. 
As thou hast honor for the Pope our master, 
Have jt^ity^ on him, sorely prest upon 
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By the fierce Emperor and his Antipope. 
Thou knowest he was forced to fly to France; 
He prayed me to pray thee to pacify 
Thy King ; for if thou go against thy King, 
Then must he likewise go against thy King, 
And then thy King might join the Antipope, 
And that would shake the Papacy as it stands. 
Besides, thy King swore to our cardinals 
He meant no harm nor damage to the Church. 
Smooth thou his pride — thy signing is but form; 
Nay, and should harm come of it, it is the Pope 
Will be to blame — not thou. Over and over 
He told me thou shouldst pacify the King, 
Lest there be battle between Heaven and Earth, 
And Earth should get the better — for the time. 
Cannot the Pope absolve thee if thou sign ? 

Becket. Have I the orders of the Holy Father? 

Philip de Eleemosyna. Orders, my lord — why, no ; for 
what am I? 
The secret whisper of the Holy Father. 
Thou, that hast been a statesman, couldst thou always 
Blurt thy free mind to the air ? 

Becket, If Rome be feeble, then should I be firm. 

Philip. Take it not that way — balk not the Pope's 
will. 
When he hath shaken off the Emperor, 
He heads the Church against the King with thee. 

Richard de Hastings {kneeling). Becket, I am the oldest 
of the Templars ; 
I knew thy father ; he would be mine age 
Had he lived now ; think of me as thy father ! 
Behold thy father kneeling to thee, Becket. 
Submit; I promise thee on my salvation 
That thou wilt hear no more o' the customs. 

Becket. What ! 

Hath Henry told thee ? hast thou talked with him ? 

Another Templar (kneeling). Father, I am the youngest of 
the Templars, 
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Look on me as I were thy bodily son, 
For, like a son, I lift my Lands to thee. 

Fhilip. Wilt thou hold out forever, Thomas Becket ? 
Dost thou not hear? 

Becket (signs). Why — there then — there — I sign, 

And swear to obey the customs. 

Foliot. Is it thy will. 

My lord Archbishop, that we too should sign ? 

Becket, O ay, by that canonical obedience 
Thou still hast owed thy father, Gilbert Foliot. 

Foliot, Loyally and with good faith, my lord Arch- 
bishop ? 

Becket, O ay, with all that loyalty and good faith 
Thou still hast shown thy primate, Gilbert Foliot. 

[Becket draws apart with Herbert. 
Herbert, Herbert, have I betray'd the Church? 
I '11 have the paper back — blot out my name. 

Herbert, Too late, my lord : you see they are signing 
there. 

Becket, False to myself — it is the will of God 
To break me, prove me nothing of myself ! 
This Almoner hath tasted Henry's gold. 
The cardinals have finger'd Henry's gold. 
And Rome is venal ev'n to rottenness. 
I see it, I see it. 

I am no soldier, as he said — at least 
No leader. Herbert, till I hear from the Pope 
I will suspend myself from all my functions. 
If fast and prayer, the lacerating scourge — 

Foliot {from the table). My lord Archbishop, thou hast 
yet to seal. 

Becket, First, Foliot, let me see what I have sign'd. 

[^Goes to the table. 
What, this ! and this ! — what ! new and old together ! 
Seal? If a seraph shouted from the sun. 
And bade me seal against the rights of the Church, 
I would anathematize him. I will not seal. 

\_Exit with Herbert* 
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Enter King Henry. 

Henry. Where 's Thomas ? hath he sigu'd ? show me the 
papers ! 
SigD*d and not seal'd ! How 's that ? 

John of Oxford, He would Dot seal. 

And when he sign'd, his face was stormy-red — 
Shame, wrath, I know not what. He sat down there 
And dropt it in his hands, and then a paleness, 
Like the wan twilight after sunset, crept 
Up even to the tonsure, and he groan'd, 
*• False to myself ! It is the will of God ! " 

Henry. God's will be what it will, the man shall seal, 
Or I will seal his doom. My burgher's son — 
Nay, if I cannot break him as the prelate, 
I 'U crush him as the subject. Send for him back. 

\_Sit8 on his throne. 
Barons and bishops of our realm of England, 
After the nineteen winters of King Stephen — 
A reign which was no reign, when none could sit 
By his own hearth in peace; when murder common 
As nature's death, like Egypt's plague, had filFd 
All things with blood ; when every door-way blush'd, 
Dash'd red with that unhallow'd passover; 
When every baron ground his blade in blood ; 
The household dough was kneaded up with blood; 
The millwheel turn'd in blood; the wholesome plough 
Lay rusting in the furrow's yellow weeds. 
Till famine dwarf t the race — I came, your King! 
Nor dwelt alone, life a soft lord of the East, 
In mine own hall, and sucking thro* fools' ears 
The flatteries of corruption — went abroad 
Thro' all my counties, spied my people's ways; 
Yea, heard the churl against the baron — yea. 
And did him justice; sat in mine own courts 
Judging my judges, that had found a King 
Who ranged confusions, made the twilight day. 
And struck a shape from out the vague, an<l law 
From madness. And the event — our fallows UWd, 
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Much corn, repeopled towns, a realm again. 

So far my course, albeit not glassy-smooth, 

Had prospered in the main, but suddenly 

Jarr'd on this rock. A cleric violated 

The daughter of his host, and murder'd him. 

Bishops — York, London, Chichester, Westminster — 

Ye haled this tonsured devil into your courts; 

But since your canon will not let you take 

Life for a life, ye but degraded him 

Where I had hang'd him. What doth hard murder care 

For degradation ? and that made me muse, 

Being bounden by my coronation oath 

To do men justice. Look to it, your own selves! 

Say that a cleric murder'd an archbishop. 

What could ye do ? Degrade, imprison him — 

Not death for death. 

John of Oxford. But I, my liege, could swear, 
To death for death. 

Henry, And, looking thro' my reign, 

I found a hundred ghastly murders done 
By men, the scum and offal of the Church; 
Then, glancing thro' the story of this realm, 
] came on certain wholesome usages, 
Lost in desuetude, of my grandsire's day, 
Good royal customs — hud them written fair 
For John of Oxford here to read to you. 

John of Oxford. And I can easily swear to 'these as 
being 
The King's will and God's will and justice; yet 
I could but read a part to-day, because — 

Fitzurse, Because my lord of Canterbury — 

De Tracy, Ay, 

This lord of Canterbury — 

De Brito. As is his wont 

Too much of late whene'er your royal rights 
Are mooted in our councils — 

Fitzurse. — made an uproar. 

Henry. And Becket had my bosom on all this ; 
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If ever man by bonds of gratefulness — 

I raised him from the puddle of the gutter, 

I made him porcelain from the clay of the city — 

Thought that I knew liim, err'd thro* love of him, 

Hoped, were he chosen archbishop, Church and Crown, 

Two sisters gliding in an equal dance. 

Two rivers gently flowing side by side — 

But no ! 

The bird that moults sings the same song again, 

The snake that sloughs comes out a snake again. 

Snake — ay, but he that lookt a fangless one, 

Issues a venomous adder. 

For he, when having dofft the Chancellor's robe^ 

Flung the Great Seal of England in my face — 

Claim'd some of our crown lands for Canterbury — 

My comrade, boon companion, my co-reveller, 

The master of his master, the King's king. — 

God's eyes ! I had meant to make him all but king. 

Chancellor-Archbishop, he might well have sway'd 

All England under Henry, the young King, 

When I was hence. What did the traitor say? 

False to himself, but ten-fold false to me ! 

The will of God — why, then it is my will — 

Is he coming? 

Messenger (entering). With a crowd of worshippers, 
And holds his cross before him thro' the crowd, 
As one that puts himself in sanctuary. 

Henry, His cross ! 

Roger of York. His cross ! I '11 front him, cross to cross. 

[^Exit Roger op York. 

Henry, His cross! it is the traitor that imputes 
Treachery to his King! 
It is not safe for me to look upon him. 
Away — with me ! 

\_Goe8 in with his Bakons to the Council Chamber, the 

door of which is left open. 
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Enter Becket, holding his cross of silver before him. The Bishops 

come round him. 

Hereford. The King will not abide thee with thy cross. 

Permit me, my good lord, to bear it for thee, 

Being thy chaplain. 

Becket. No : it must protect me. 

Herbert. As once he bore the standard of the Angles, 
So now he bears the standard of the angels. 

Foliot. I am the Dean of the province : let me bear it. 
Make not thy King a traitorous murderer. 

Becket. Did not your barons draw their swords against 
me? 

Enter Roger of York, with his cross, advancing to Becket. 

Becket. Wherefore dost thou presume to bear thy cross, 
Against the solemn ordinance from Rome, 
Out of thy province ? 

Roger of York. Why dost thou presume, 

Arm*d with thy cross, to come before the King ? 
If Canterbury bring his cross to court, 
Let York bear his to mate with Canterbury. 

Foliot {seizing hold of Becket's cross). Nay, nay, my 
lord, thou must not brave the King. 
Nay, let me have it. I will have it! 

Becket. Away! 

{^Flinging him off. 

Foliot. He fasts, they say, this mitred Hercules ! 
He fast! is that an arm of fast? My lord, 
Hadst thou not signed, I had gone along with thee ; 
But thou the shepherd hast betray'd the sheep. 
And thou art perjured, and thou wilt not seal. 
As Chancellor thou wast against the Church, 
Now as Archbishop goest against the King; 
For, like a fool, thou knowst no middle way. 
Ay, ay ! but art thou stronger than the King ? 

Becket. Strong — not in mine own self, but Heaven ; 
true 
To either function, holding it ; and thou 
FhsI, scourge thyself, and mortify thy flesh, 
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Not spirit — thou remainest Gilbert Foliot, 
A worldly follower of the worldly strong. 
I, bearing this great ensign, make it clear 
Under what Prince I fight. 

FdioL My lord of York, 

Let us go in to the Council, where our bishops 
And our great lords will sit in judgment on him. 

Becket. Sons sit in judgment on their father ! — then 
The spire of Holy Church may prick the graves — 
Her crypt among the stars. Sign ? seal ? I promised 
The King to obey these customs, not yet written. 
Saving mine order ; true too, that when written, 
I sign'd them — being a fool, as Foliot call'd me. 
I hold not by my signing. Get ye hence, ^ 

Tell what I say to the King. 

IJiJxeunt Hereford, Foliot, and other Bishops. 

Roger of York. The Church will hate thee. [^Exit 

Becket. Serve my best friend and make him my worst 
foe ; 
Fight for the Church, and set the Church against me I 

Herbert. To be honest is to set all knaves against thee. 
Ah ! Thomas, excommunicate them all ! 

Hereford {reentering), I cannot brook the turmoil thou 
hast raised. 
I would, my lord Thomas of Canterbury 
Thou wert plain Thomas and not Canterbury, 
Or that thou wouldst deliver Canterbury 
To our King's hands again, and be at peace. 

Hilary {reentering). For hath not thine ambition set the 
Church 
This day between the hammer and the anvil — 
Fealty to the King, obedience to thyself? 

Herbert. What say the bishops ? 

Hilary, Some have pleaded for him. 

But the King rages — most are with the King ; 
And some are reeds, that one time sway to the current. 
And to the wind another. But we hold 
Thou art forsworn ; and no forsworn Archbishop 

3 
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Shall helm the Church. We therefore place ourselves 

Under the shield and safeguard of the Pope, 

And cite thee to appear before the Pope 

And answer thine accusers. . . . Art thou deaf? 

BeckeL I hear you. [ Clash of arms, 

Hilary. Dost thou hear those others ? 

Becket. Ay ! 

Roger of York {reentering). The King's "God's eyes!" 
come now so thick and fast, 
We fear that he may reave thee of thine own. 
Come on, come on ! it is not fit for us 
To see the proud Archbishop mutilated. 
Say that he blind thee and tear out thy tongue. 

Becket So be it. He begins at top with me: 
They crucified St. Peter downward. 

Roger of York. Nay, 

But for their sake who stagger betwixt thine 
Appeal, and Henry's anger, yield. 

Becket. Hence, Satan ! 

[^Exit Roger op York. 

Fitzurse {reentering). My lord, the King demands three 
hundred marks, 
Due from his castles of Berkhamstead and Eye 
When thou thereof wast warden. 

Becket. Tell the King 

I spent thrice that in fortifying his castles. 

De Tracy {reentering). My loi-d, the King demands seven 
hundred marks. 
Lent at the siege of Toulouse by the King. 

Becket. I led seven hundred knights and fought his wai-s. 

De Brito (reentering). My lord, the King demands ^\ei 
bundled marks. 
Advanced thee at his instance by the Jews, 
For which the King was bound security. 

Becket. I thought it was a gift ; I thought it was a gift. 

Enter Lord Leicester {followed hy Barons and Bishops). 
Leicester. My lord, I come unwillingly. The King 
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Demands a strict account of all those revenues 
From all the vacant sees and abbacie^^, 
Which came into thy hands when Chancellor. 

BecJceL How much might that amount to, my Lord 
Leicester ? 

Leicester. Some thirty — forty thousand silver marks. 

BeckeL Are these your customs ? O my good lord Leices- 
ter, 
The King and I were brothers. All I had 
I lavisird for the glory of the King ; 
I shone from him, for him, his glory, his 
Reflection : now the glory of the Church 
Hath swallow'd up the glory of the King ; 
I am his no more, but hers. Grant me one day 
To ponder these demands. 

Leicester, Hear first thy sentence! 

The King and all his lords — 

Becket. Son, first hear me! 

Leicester. Nay, nay, canst thou, that boldest thine es- 
tates 
In fee and barony of the King, decline 
The judgment of the King ? 

Becket. The King! I hold 

Nothing in fee and barony of the King. 
Whatever the Church owns — she holds it in 
Free and perpetual alms, unsubject to 
One earthly sceptre. 

Leicester. Nay, but hear thy judgment. 

The King and all his barons — 

Becket. Judgment ! Barons ! 

Who but the bridegroom dares to jndge the bride. 
Or he the bridegroom may appoint? Not he 
Tliat is not of the house, but from the street 
Stain'd with the mire thereof. 

I had been so true 
To Henry and mine office that the King 
Would throne me in the great Archbishopric: 
And I, that knew mine own infirmity, 
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For the King's pleasure rather than Grod*s cause 
Took it upon me — err'd thro' love of him. 
Now therefore God from me withdraws Himself, 
And the King too. 

What ! forty thousand marks ! 
Why thou, the King, the Pope, the Saints, the world, 
Know that when made Archbishop I was freed. 
Before the Prince and chief Justiciary, 
From every bond and debt and obligation 
Incurred as Chancellor. 

Hear me, son. 

As gold 
Outvalues dross, light darkness, Abel Cain, 
The soul the body, and the Church the Throne, 
I charge thee, upon pain of mine anathema. 
That tiiou obey, not ipe, but God in me. 
Bather than Henry. I refuse to stand 
By the King's censure, make my cry to the Pope, 
By whom I will be judged; refer myself. 
The King, these customs, all the Church, to him. 
And under his authority — I depart. [^Gotng. 

[Leicester looks at him douhtingly. 
Am I a prisoner? 

Leicester, By St. Lazarus, no! 

I am confounded by thee. Go in peace. 

De Broc. In peace now — but after. Take that for ear- 
nest. [^Flings a hone at him from the rushes. 

De Brito, Fitzurse^ De Traqf^ and others {flinging wisps 
of rushes). Ay, go in peace, caitiff, caitiff! And that too, 
perjured prelate — and that, turncoat shaveling ! There, there, 
there ! traitor, traitor, traitor ! 

Becket. Mannerless wolves ! \^Tuming and facing them, 

Herbert, Enough, my lord, enough! 

Becket, Barons of England and of Normandy, 
When what ye shake at doth but seem to fly. 
True test of coward, ye follow with a yell. 
But I that threw the mightiest knight of France, 
Sir Engelram de Trie, — 
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Herbert. Enough, my lord. 

BeckeU More than enough. I play the fool again. 

Enter Herald. 

Herald. The King commands you, upon pain of death, 
That none should wrong or injure your Archbishop. 

FolioU Deal gently with the young man Absalom. 

[ Great doors of the Hall at the back open, and discover a 
crowd. They shout: 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord! 

Scene IV. — Refectory of the Monastery at Northampton. A Ban- 

quel on the Tables, 

Enter Becket. Becket's Retainers. 

First Retainer. Do thou speak first. 

Second Retainer. Nay, thou ! Nay, thou ! Hast not thou 
drawn the short straw ? 

First Retainer. My lord Archbishop, wilt thou permit 
us — 

Becket. To speak without stammering and like a free man ? 
Ay. 

First Retainer. My lord, permit us then to leave tliy 
service. 

Becket. When ? 

First Retainer, Now. 

Becket. To-night ? 

First Retainer. To-night, my lord. 

Becket. And why? 

First Retainer. Mj lord, we leave thee not without 
tears. 

Becket. Tears ? Why not stay with me then ? 

First Retainer. My lord, we cannot yield thee an answer 
altogether to thy satisfaction. 

Becket, I warrant you, or your own either. Shall 1' find 
you one? The King hath frowned upon me. 

First Retainer. That is not altogether our answer, my 
lord. 
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Becket No ; yet all but all. Go, go ! Ye have eaten of 
my dish and drunken of my cup for a dozen years. 

First Retainer, And so we have. We mean thee no 
wrong. Wilt thou not say, ** God bless you," ere we go ? 

Becket. God bless you all! God redden your pale blood! 
But mine is human-red ; and when ye shall hear it is poured 
out upon earth, and see it mounting to Heaven, my God 
bless you, that seems sweet to you now, will blast and 
blind you like a curse. 

First Retainer. We hope not, my lord. Our humblest 
thanks for your blessing. Farewell ! \_Exeunt Retainers. 

Becket, Farewell, friends ! farewell, swallows ! I wrong 
the bird ; she leaves only the nest she built, they leave the 
builder. Why ? Am I to be murdereil to-night ? 

\_Knocking at the door. 

Attendant. Here is a missive left at the gate by one from 
the castle. 

Becket. Cornwall's hand or Leicester's : they write mar- 
vellously alike. \^Reading. 

" Fly at once to France, to King Louis of France : there 
be those about our King who would have thy blood." 

Was not my lord of Leicester bidden to our supper? 

Attendant. Ay, my lord, and divers other earls and 
barons. But the hour is past, and our brother. Master Cook, 
he makes moan that all be a-getting cold. 

Becket. And I make my moan along with him. Cold 
after warm, winter after summer, and the golden leaves, 
these earls and barona, that clung to me, frosted off me by 
the first cold frown of the King. Cold, but look how the 
table steams, like a heathen altar ; nay, like the altar at 
Jerusalem. Shall God's good gifts be wasted ? None of 
them here ! Call in the poor from the streets, and let them 
feast. 

Herbert. That is the parable of our blessed Lord. 

Becket. And why should not the parable of our blessed 
Lord be acted again ? Call in the poor ! The Church is 
ever at variance with the kings, and ever at one with the 
poor. I marked a group of lazars in the market-place — 
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half- rag, half-sore — ^^ beggars, poor rogues (Heaven bless 'em) 
who never saw nor dreamed of such a banquet. I will 
amaze them. Call them in, I say. They shall henceforward 
be my earls and barons — our lords and masters in Christ 
Jesus. [_£!xit Herbert. 

If the King hold his purpose, I am mysvlf a beggar. 
Forty thousand marks ! forty thousand devils — and these 
craven bishops ! 

A Poor Man (entering) with his dog. My loid Arch- 
bishop, may I come in with my poor friend, my dog? The 
King's verdurer caught him a-hunting in the forest, and cut 
off his paws. The dog followed his calling, my lord. I ha' 
carried him ever so many miles in my arms, and he licks 
my face and moans and cries out against the King. 

Becket. Better thy dog than thee. The King's courts 
would use thee worse than thy dog — they are too bloody. 
Were the Church king, it would be otherwise. Poor beast! 
poor beast ! set him down. I will bind up his wounds with 
my napkin. Give him a bone, give him a bone! Who 
misuses a dog would misuse a child — they cannot speak 
for themselves. Past help ! his paws are past help. God 
help him ! 

Enter the Beggars (and seat themselves at the Tables). Becket 

and Herbert wait upon them. 

First Beggar, Swine, sheep, ox — here 's a French sup- 
per. When thieves fall out, honest men — 

Second Beggar, Is the Archbishop a thief who gives thee 
thy supper? 

First Beggar, Well, then, how does it go ? When honest 
men fall out, thieves — no, it can't be that. 

Second Beggar, Who stole the widow's one sitting hen o' 
Sunday, when she was at mass ? 

First Beggar, Come, come ! thou hadst thy share on her. 
Sitting hen ! Our Lord Becket 's our great sitting-hen cock, 
and we should n't ha' been sitting here if the barons and 
bishops had n't been a-sitting on the Archbishop. 

Becket, Ay, the princes sat in judgment against me, and 
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the Lord hath prepared your table — Sederunt principes, 
ederuHt pauperes. 

A Voice, Becket, beware of the kuife ! 

Becket, Who spoke ? 

Uiird Beggar. Nobody, my lord. What *s that, my lord ? 

Becket, Venison. 

Third Beggar, Yenison ? 

Becket, Buck ; deer, as you call it. 

Third Beggar, King's meat ! By the Lord, won't we 
pray for your lordship! 

Becket, And, my children, your prayers will do more for 
me in the day of peril that dawns darkly and drearily over 
the house of God —*• yea, and in the day of judgment also, 
than the swords of the craven sycophants would have done 
had they remained true to me whose b^ead they have par- 
taken. I must leave you to your banquet. Feed, feast, and 
be merry. Herbert, for the sake of the Church itself, if 
not for my own, I must fly to France to-night. Come with 
me. \^Exit with Herbert. 

Third Beggar, Here — all of you — my lord's health 
{they drink). Well — if that is n*t goodly wine — 

First Beggar, Then there is n't a goodly wench to serve 
him with it : they were fighting for her to-day in the street. 

Third Beggar, Peace! 

First Beggar, 

The black sheep baaed to the niiller's ewe-lamb, 

The miller 's away for to-night. 
Black sheep, quoth she, too black a sin for me. 

And what said the black sheep, my masters ? 

We can make a black sin white. 
Third Beggar, Peace! 
First Beggar, 

"Ewe lamb, ewe lamb, I am here by the dam.** 
But the miller came home that night, 
And so dusted his back with the meal in his sack, 
That he made the black sheep white. 

Third Beggar, Be we not of the family? be we not 
a-supping with the head of the family ? be we not in my 
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lord's own refractory ? Out from among us ; thou art our 

black sheep. 

Enter the four Knights. 

Fitxur$e. Sheep, said he? And sheep without the shep- 
herd, too. Where is my lord Archbishop? Thou the lus- 
tiest and lousiest of this Cain's brotherhood, answer. 

Third Beggar, With Cain's answer, my lord. Am I his 
keeper? Thou shouldst call him Cain, not me. 

Fitzurse. So I do, for he would murder his brother the 
State. 

Third Beggar {rising and advancing). No my lord ; but 
because the Lord hath set his mark upon him that no man 
should murder him. 

Fitzurse, Where is he? where is he? 

Third Beggar. With Cain belike, in the land of Nod, or 
in the land of France for aught I know. 

Fitzurse, France ! ha ! De Morville, Tracy, Brito — fled is 
he? Cross swords all of you! swear to follow him! Re- 
member the Queen! 

[^ The four Knights cross their swords. 

De Brito, They mock us; he is here. 

\^AU the Beggars rise and advance upon them, 

Fitzurse, Come, you filthy knaves, let us pass. 

Third Beggar, Nay, my lord, let us pass. We be a-going 
home after our supper in all humbleness, my lord ; for the 
Archbishop loves humbleness, my lord ; and though we be 
fifty to four, we dare n't fight you with our crutches, my 
lord. There now, if thou hast not laid hands upon me ! 
and my fellows know tliat I am all one scale like a fish. 
I pray Grod I have n't given thee my leprosy, my lord. 

[Fitzurse shrinks from him and another presses upon De 

Brito. 

De Brito, Away, dog! 

Fourth Beggar, And I was bit by a mad dog o' Friday, 
an' I be half dog already by this token, that tho' I can drink 
wine I cannot bide water, my lord; and I want to bite, 
I want to bite, and they do say the very breath catches. 

De Brito, Insolent clown. Shall I smite him with the 
edge of the sword? 
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De MorviUe. No, nor with the flat of it either. Smite 
the shepherd and the sheep are scattered. Smite the sheep 
and the shepherd will excommunicate thee. 

De Brito, Yet my fingers itch to beat him into nothing. 

Fifth Beggar. So do mine, my lord. I was born with it, 
and sulphur won*t bring it out o' roe. But for all that the 
Archbishop washed my feet o* Tuesday. He likes it, my 
lord. 

Sixth Beggar, And see here, my lord, this rag fro' the 
gangrene i' my leg. It 's humbling — it smells o* human 
natur'. Wilt thou smell it, my lord ? for the Archbishop 
likes the smell on it, my lord; for I be his loi*d and mas- 
ter r Christ, my lord. 

De MorviUe. Faugh ! we shall all be poisoned. Let us go. 

[They draw back^ Beggars foUovnng. 

Seventh Beggar. My lord, I ha' three sisters a-dying at 
home o* the sweating sickness. They be dead while I be 
a-supping. 

Mghth Beggar. And I ha' nine darters i' the spital that 
be dead ten times o'er i* one day wi' the putrid fever ; and 
I bring the taint on it along wi' me, for the Archbishop 
likes it, my lord. 

\_Pre88ing upon the Knights till they disappear through 

the door. 

Third Beggar. Crutches, and itches, and leprosies, and 
ulcers, and gangrenes, and running sores, praise ye the Lord, 
for to-night ye have saved our Archbishop! 

First Beggar. I '11 go back again. I hain't half done 
yet. 

Herbert of Bosham (entering). My friends, the Arch- 
bishop bids you good-night. He hath retired to rest, and 
being in great jeopardy of his life, he hath made his bed 
between the altars, from whence he sends me to bid you 
this night pray for him who hath fed you in the wilder, 
ness. 

Third Beggar. So we will — so we will, I warrant thee. 
Becket shall be king, and the Holy Father shall be king, 
and the world shall live by the King's venison and the 
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bread o* the Lord, and there shall be no more poor forever. 
Hurrah! Vive le Roy! That 's the English of it. 



ACT II. 

Scene I. — Rosamund's Bower, A Garden of Flowers, In the 
midst a hank of wild-flowers with a bench before it. 

Voices heard singing among the trees* 

Duet, 

1. Is it the wind of the dawn tliat I hear in the pine over- 

head? 

2. No ; but the voice of the deep as it hollows the cliffs of 

the laud. 

1. Is there a voice coming up with the voice of the deep 

from the strand, 
One coming up with a song in the flush of the glimmer- 
ing red ? 

2. Love that is born of the deep coming up with the sun 

from the sea. 

1. Love that can shape or can shatter a life till the life 

shall have fled? 

2. Nay, let us welcome him, Love that can lift up a life 

from the dead. 

1. Keep him away from the lone little isle. Let us be, let 

us be. 

2. Nay, let him make it his own, let him reign in it — he, 

it is he, 
Love that is born of the deep coming up with the sun 
from the sea. 

Enter Henry and Rosamund. 

Rosamund. Be friends with him again — I do beseech 
thee. 

Henry. With Becket? I have but one hour with thee — 
Sceptre and crozier clashing, and the mitre 
Grappling the crown — and when I flee from this 
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For a gasp of freer air, a breathing while 
To rest upou thy bosom and forget him — 
Why thou, my bird, thou pipest Becket, Becket — 
Tea, thou my golden dream of Love's own bower, 
Must be the nightmare breaking on my peace 
With " Becket." 

JRosamund. O my life's life, not to smile 

Is all but death to me. My sun, no cloud ! 
Let there not be one frown in this one hour. 
Out of the many thine, let this be mine ! 
Look rather thou' all-royal as when first 
I met thee. 

Henry, Where was that? 

Bosamund. Forgetting that 

Forgets me too. 

Henry. Nay, I remember it well. 

There on the moors. 

Rosamund, And in a narrow path. 

A plover flew before thee. Then I saw 
Thy high black steed among the flaming furze, 
Like sudden night in the main glare of day. 
And from that height something was said to me 
I knew not what. 

Henry, I ask'd the way. 

Rosamund, I think so. 

• So I lost mine. 

Henry, Thou wast too shamed to answer. 

Rosamund, Too scared — so young ! 

Henry, The rosebud of my rose ! — 

Well, well, no more of him — I have sent his folk. 
His kin, all his belongings, overseas ; 
Age, orphans, and babe-hreasting mothers — all 
By hundreds to him — there to beg, starve, die — 
So that the fool King Louis feed them not. 
The man shall feel that I can strike him yet. 

Rosamund, Babes, orphans, mothers ! is that royal, Sire? 

Henry. And I have been as royal with the Church. 
He ^heJter'd in the Abbey of Pontigny. 
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There wdre bis time studying the canon law 
To work it against me. But since he cursed 
My friends at Veselay, I have let them know, 
That if they keep him longer as their guest, 
I scatter all their cowls to all the hells. 

Rosamund. And is that altogether royal ? 

Henry, Traitress ! 

Rosamund. A faithful traitress to thy royal fame. 

Henry. Fame ! what care I for fame ? Spite, ignorance, 
envy, 
Yea, honesty too, paint her what way they will. 
Fame of to-day is infamy to-morrow : 
Infamy of to-day is fame to-morrow; 
And round and round again. What matters ? Eoyal — 
I mean to leave the royalty of my crown 
Unlessen'd to mine heirs. 

Rosamund. Still — thy fame too : 

I say that should be royal. 

Henry. And I say, 

I care not for thy saying. 

Rosamund. And I say, 

I care not for thy saying. A greater King 
Than thou art, Love, who cares not for the word. 
Makes ** care not " — care. There have I spoken true ? 

Henry. Care dwell with me forever, when I cease 
To care for thee as ever ! 

Rosamund. No need! no need! . . . 

There is a bench. Come, wilt thou sit? . . . My bank 
Of wild-flowers [he sits"]. At thy feet I 

\_She sits at his feet. 

Henry. I bade them clear 

A royal pleasaunce for thee, in the wood. 
Not leave these countryfolk at court. 

Rosamund. I brought them 

In from the wood, and set them here. I love them 
More than the garden flowers, that seem at most 
Sweet guests, or foreign cousins, not half speaking 
The language of the land. I love them too. 
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Yes. But, my liege, I am sure, of all the roses — 

Shame fall on those who gave it a dog's mune — 

This wild one {picking a brier-rase) — uay, I shall not prick 

myself — 
Is sweetest. Do but smell ! 

Henry, Thou rose of the world! 

Thou rose of all the roses! \_Mtater%ng, 

I am not worthy of her — this beast-body 
That God has plunged my soul in — I, that taking 
The Fiend's advantage of a throne, so long 
Have wander'd among women, — a foul stream 
Thro' fever-breeding levels, — at her side, 
Among these happy dales, run clearer, drop 
The mud I carried, like yon brook, and glass 
The faithful face of heaven — 

[^Looking at her, and unconsciously cUoudy 
— thine I thine ! 
Rosamund. I know it. 

Henry, (muttering). Not hers. We have but one bond, 

her hate of Becket. 
Rosamund (half- hearing). Nay! nay! what art thou 

muttering ? / hate Becket ? 
Henry {muttering). A sane and natural loathing for a 
soul 
Purer, and truer and nobler than herself; 
And mine a bitterer illegitimate hate, 
A bastard hate born of a former love. 

Rosamund. My fault to name him ! O let the hand of 
one 
To whom thy voice is all her music, stay it 
But for a breath. \^Puts her hand before his lips. 

Speak only of thy love. 
Why there — like some loud beggar at thy gate — 
The happy boldness of this hand hath won it 
Love's alms, thy kiss (looking at her hand) — sacred! I'll 
kiss it too. [^Kissing it 

There I wherefore dost thou so peruse it ? Nay, 
There may be crosses in my line of life. 
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Henry. Not half her hand — no hand to mate with her^ 
If it should come to that. 

Eosamund. With her ? With whom ? 

Henry. Life on the hand is naked gipsy-stuff ; 
Life on the face, the brows — clear innocence ! 
Vein'd marble — not a furrow yet — and hers 

[^Mvitering' 
Crost and recrost, a venomous spider's web — 

Rosamund {springing up). Out of the cloud, my Sun — 
out of the eclipse 
Narrowing my golden hour ! 

Henry, O Rosamund, 

I would be true — would tell thee all — and something 
I had to say — I love thee none the less — 
Which will so vex thee. 

Rosamund, Something against me'^ 

Henry, No, no, against myself. 

Rosamund. I will not hear it. 

Come, come, mine hour ! I bargain for mine hour. 
I'll call thee little Geoffrey. 

Henry. Call him ! 

Rosamund. Geoffrey ! 

« 

Erder Geoffrey. 

Henry, How the boy grows ! 

Rosamund, Ay, and his brows are thine; 

The mouth is only Clifford, my dear father. 

Geoffrey. My liege, what hast thou brought me? 

Henry, Venal imp ! 

What say'st thou to the Chancellorship of England ? 

Geoffrey, O yes, my liege. 

Henry, "O yes, my liege!" He speaks 

As if it were a cake of gingerbread. 

Dost thou know, my boy, what it is to be Chancellor of 
England ? 

Geoffrey. Something good, or thou wouldst not give it 
me. 

Henry, It is, my boy, to side with the King when Chan- 
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cellor, and theo to be made Archbishop and go agaiost the 
King who made him, and turn the world upside down. 

Geoffrey, I won't have it then. Naj, but give it me, 
and I promise thee not to turn the world upside down. 

Henry (giving him a ball). Here is a ball, mj boy, thy 
world, to turn any way and play with as thou wilt — which 
18 more than I can do with mine. Go try it, play. 

[^£xit Geoffrey. 

A pretty losty boy. 

Bosamund, So like to thee; 

Like to be liker. 

Henry. Not in my chin, I hope ! 

That threatens double. 

Roiamund. Thou art manlike perfect. 

Henry. Ay, ay, no doubt ; and were I humpt behind, 
Thou 'dst say as much — the goodly way of women 
Who love, for which I love them. May God grant 
No ill befall or him or thee when I 
Am gone. 

Rosamund. Is he thy enemy ? 

Henry. He ? who ? ay ! 

Rosamund. Thiue enemy knows the secret of my bower. 

Henry. And I could tear him asunder with wild horses 
Before he would betray it. Nay — no fear! 
More like is he to excommunicate me. 

Rosamund. And I would creep, crawl over knife-edge flint 
Barefoot, a hundred leagues, to stay his band 
Before he flashed the bolt. 

Henry. And when he flasird it 

Shrink from me, like a daughter of the Church. 

Rosamund. Ay, but he will not. 

Henry. Ay ! but if he did ? 

Rosamund. O then ! then ! I almost fear to say 
That my poor heretic heart would excommunicate 
His excommunication, clinging to thee 
Closer than ever. 

Henry {raising Rosamund and kissing her). My brave- 
hearted Rose! 
ValA he ever been to see thee? 
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Roiamund. Here? not he. 

And it is 80 lonely here — no confessor. 

Henry. Thou shalt confess all thy sweet sins to me. 

Rosamund. Besides, we came away in such a heat, 
I hrought not ev'n my crucifix. 

Henry, Take this. 

[^Gtvtny her the Crucifix which Eleanor gave him. 

Rosamund. O beautiful ! May I have it a^ mine, till mine 
Be mine again? 

Henry {throwing i^ round hm* neck). Thine — as I am — 
till death! 

Rosamund^ Death ? no ! I '11 have it with me in my shroud, 
And wake with it, and show it to all the Saints. 

Henry. Nay — I must go; but when thou layest thy lip 
To this, remember One who died for thee. 
Remember also one who lives for thee 
Out there in France; for I must hence to brave 
The Pope, King Louis, and this turbulent priest. 

Rosamund {kneeling). O by thy love for me, all mine 
for thee, 
Fling not thy soul into the flames of hell: 
I kneel to thee — be friends with him again. 

Henry. Look, look ! if little Geoffrey have not tost 
His ball into the brook ! makes after it too 
To find it. Why, the child will drown himself. 

Rosamund. Geoffrey ! Geoffrey ! [ Exeunt. 

Scene II. — MontmircdL *' The Meeting of the KingsJ*^ John of 
Oxford and Henry. Crowd in the distance, 

John of Oxford. You have not crown'd young Henry 

yet, my liege? 
Henry. Crown *d ! by God's eyes, we will not have him 
crown'd. 
I spoke of late to tlie boy, he answer'd me, 
As if he wore the crown already — No, 
We will not have him crown'd. 
'T is true what Becket told me, that the mother 
Would make him play his kingship against mine. 

4 
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John of Oxford. Not have him crown'd ? 

Henry. Not now — not yet! and Becket-^ 

Becket should crown him were he crown'd at all : 
But since we would be lord of our own manor, 
This Canterbury, like a wounded deer, 
Has fled our presence and our feeding-grounds. 

John of Oxford, Cannot a smooth tongue lick him whole 
again 
To serve your will ? 

Henry, He hates my will, not me. 

John of Oxford. There 's York, my liege. 

Henry. But England scarce would hold 

Young Henry king, if only crown'd by York, 
And that would stilt up York to twice himself. 
There is a movement yonder in the crowd — 
See if our pious — what shall I call him, John ? — 
Husband-in-law, our smooth-shorn suzerain, 
Be yet within the fleld. 

John of Oxford. I will. \^Exit 

Henry, Ay ! Ay ! 

Mince and go back ! his politic Holiness 
Hath all but climb'd the Roman perch again. 
And we shall hear him presently with clapt wing 
Crow over Barbarossa — at last tongue-free 
To blast my realms with excommunication 
And interdict. I must patch up a peace — 
A piece in this long-tugi^ed at, thread-bare- worn 
Quarrel of Crown and Church — to rend again. 
His Holiness cannot steer straight thro' shoals, 
Nor I. The citizen's heir hath conquer'd me 
For the moment. So we make our peace with him. 

Enter Louis. 

Brother of France what shall be done with Becket? 

Louis, The holy Thomas ! Brother, you have traffick'd 
Between the Emperor and the Pope, between 
The Pope and An ti pope — a perilous game 
For men to play with God. 
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Henry. Ay, ay, good brother, 

They call you the MoDk-King. 

Louis, Who calls me? she 

That was my wife, now yours ? You have her Duchy, 
The poiot you aim'd at, and pray God she prove 
True wife to you. You have had the better of us 
Id secular matters. 

Henry, Come, confess, good brother. 

You did your best or worst to keep her Duchy. 
Only the golden Leopard printed in it 
Such bold-fast claws that you perforce again 
Shrank into France. Tut, tut ! did we convene 
This conference but to babble of our wives? 
They are plagues enough in-door. 

Louis. We fought in the East, 

And felt the sun of Antioch scald our mail. 
And push'd our lances into Saracen hearts. 
We never hounded on the State at home 
To spoil the Church. 

Henry. How should you see this rightly ? 

Louis. Well, well, no more ! I am proud of my " Monk- 
King," 
Whoever named me; and, brother, Holy Church 
May rock, but will not wreck, nor our Archbishop 
Stagger on the slope decks for any rough sea 
Blown by the breath of kings. We do forgive you 
For aught you wrought against us. 

[Henry holds up his hand. 
Nay, I pray you, 
Do not defend yourself. You will do much 
To rake out all old dying heats, if you. 
At my requesting, will but look into 
The wrongs you did him, and restore his kin. 
Reseat him on his throne of Canterbury, 
Be, both, the friends you were. 

Henry. The friends we were! 

Co-mates we were, and had our sport together, 
Co-kings we were, and made the laws together. 
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The world had never seen the like before. 
You are too cold to know the fashion of it 
Well, well, we will be gentle with him, gracious — 
Most gracious. 

Enter Becket, after hinij John op Oxford, Roger of York; 
Gilbert Foliot, De Broc, Fitzurse, etc. 

Only that the rift he made 
May close between us, here I am wholly king, 
The word should come from him. 

Becket (kneeling). Then, my dear liege, 

I here deliver all this controversy 
Into your royal hands. 

Henry. Ah, Thomas, Thomas, 

Thou art thyself again, Thomas again. 

Becket {rising). Saving God's honor ! 

Henry. Out upon thee, man! 

Saving the Devil's honor, his yes and no. 
Knights, bishops, earls, this London spawn — by Mahound, 
I had sooner have been born a Mussulman — 
Less clashing with their priests — 

I am half-way down the slope — will no man stay me ? 
I dash myself to pieces — I stay myself — 
PufF — it is gone. You, Master Becket, yoii 
That owe to me your power over me — 
Nay, nay — 

Brother of France, you have taken, cherish'd him 
Who thief-like fled from his own church by night, 
No man pursuing. I would have had him back. 
Take heed he do not turn and rend you too : 
For whatsoever may displease him — that 
Is clean against God's honor — a shift, a trick 
Whereby to challenge, face me out of all 
My regal rights. Yet, yet — that none may dream 
I go against God's honor — ay, or himself 
In any reason, choose 

A hundred of the wisest heads from England, 
A hundred, too, from Normandy and Anjou: 
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Let these decide on what was customary 
Id olden days, and all the Church of France 
Decide on their decision, I am content. 
More, what the mightiest and the holiest 
Of all his predecessors may have done 
Ev'n to the least and meanest of my own, 
Let him do the same to me — I am content. 

Louis. Ay, ay ! the King humbles himself enough. 

Becket (aside). Words ! he will wriggle out of them like 
an eel 
When the time serves. (Aloud.) My lieges and my lords, 
The thanks of Holy Church are due to those 
That went before us for their work, which we 
Inheriting reap an easier harvest. Yet — 

Louis. My lord, will you be greater than the Saints, 
More than St. Peter ? whom — what is it you doubt ? 
Behold your peace at hand. 

Becket. I say that those 

Who went before us did not wholly clear 
The deadly growths of earth, which Hell's own heat 
So dwelt on that they rose and darkened Heaven. 
Yet they did much. Would God they had torn up all 
By the hard root, which shoots again ; our trial 
Had so been less ; but, seeing they were men 
Defective or excessive, must we follow 
All that they overdid or underdid ? 
Nay, if they were defective as St. Peter 
Denying Christ, who yet defied the tyrant. 
We hold by his defiance, not his defect. 

good son Louis, do not counsel me, 
No, to suppress God's honor for the sake 
Of any king that breathes. No, God forbid ! 

Henry. No ! God forbid ! and turn me Mussulman I 
No God but one, and Mahound is his prophet. 
But for your Christian, look you, you shall have 
None other God but me — me, Thomas, son 
Of Gilbert Becket, London merchant. Out! 

1 hear no more. [^Exit, 
Louis. Our brother's anger ipwU \\\\a, 
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Poor man, beside himself — not wise. My lord, 

We have claspt your cause, believing that our brother 

Had wrong'd you ; but this day he proffer'd peace. 

You will have war ; and tho' we grant the Church 

King over this world's kings, yet, my good lord, 

We that are kings are something in this world. 

And so we pray you, draw yourself from under 

The wings of France. We shelter you no more. [^Extt, 

John of Oxford, I am glad that France hath scouted him 
at last : 
I told the Pope what manner of man he was. [^Extt, 

Roger of York, Yea, since he flouts the will of either 
realm, 
Let either cast him away like a dead dog! [Exit. 

Foliot. Yea, let a stranger spoil his heritage, 
And let another take his bishopric! [^Exit, 

De Broc, Our castle, my lord, belongs to Canterbury. 
J pray you come and take it. \_Exit. 

Fltzurse. . When you will. \_Kxit, 

Becket Cursed be John of Oxford, Roger of York, 
And Gilbert Foliot I cursed those De Brocs 
That hold our Saltwood Castle from our see ! 
Cursed Fitzurse, and the rest of them 
That sow this hate between my lord and me ! 

Voices from the Crowd. Blessed be the Lord Archbishop, 
who hath withstood two Kings to their faces for the honor 
of God. 

Becket, Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, 
praise I 
I thank you, sons; when kings but hold by crowns, 
The crowd that hungers for a crown in Heaven 
Is my true king. 

Herbert. Thy true King bade thee be 

A fisher of men; thou hast them in thy net. 

Becket. I am too like the King here; both of us 
Too headlong for our office. Better have been 
A fisherman at Bosham, my good Herbert, 
Thjr birthplace — the sea-creek — the petty rill 
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That falls into it — the green field — the gray church ^ 

The simple lobster-basket, and the mesh — 

The more or less of daily labor done — 

The pretty gaping bills in the horae-nest 

Piping for bread — the daily want supplied — 

The daily pleasure to supply it. 

Herbert, Ah, Thomas, 

You had not borne it, no, not for a day. 

Becket Well, maybe, no. 

Herbert. But bear with Walter Map, 

For here he comes to comment on the time. 

Enter Walter Map. 

Walter Map. Pity, my lord, that you have quenched the 
warmth of France toward you, tho' His Holiness, after 
much smouldering and smoking, be kindled again upon your 
quarter. 

Becket, Ay, if he do not end in smoke again. 

Walter Map. My lord, the fire, wheo first kindled, said to 
the smoke, " Go up, my son, straight to Heaven." And the 
smoke said, *• I go ; " but anon the Northeast took and turned 
him Southwest, then the Southwest turned him Northeast, 
and so of the other winds; but it was in him to go up 
straight if the time had been quieter. Your lordship affects 
the unwavering perpendicular ; but His Holiness, pushed one 
way by the Empire and another by England, if he move at 
all, Heayen stay him, is fain to diagonalize. 

Herbert, Diagonalize ! thou art a word-monger ! 
Our Thomas never will diagonalize. 
Thou art a jester and a verse-maker. 
Diagonalize ! 

Walter Map, Is the world any the worse for my verses 
if the Latin rhymes be rolled out from a full mouth ? or 
any harm done to the people if my jest be in defence of the 
Truth ? 

Becket. Ay, if the jest be so done that the people 
Delight to wallow in the grossness of it, 
Till Truth herself be shamed of her defender. 
Non defensonbm istis, Walter Map. 
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Walter Map, Is that my case ? so if the city be sick, 
and I cannot call the kennel sweet, your lordship would sus- 
pend me from verse-writing, as you suspended yourself after 
sub-writing to the customs. 

BeckeL I pray God pardon mine infirmity ! 

Walter Map, Nay, my lord, take heart; for tho' you sus- 
pended yourself, the Pope let you down again ; and tho' 
you suspend Folio t or another, the Pope will not leave them 
in suspense, for the Pope himself is always in suspense, like 
Mahound's coffin hung between heaven and earth — always 
in suspense, like the scales, till the weight of Germany or 
the gold of England brings one of them down to the dust 
— always in suspense, like the tail of the horologe — to 
and fro — tick-tack — we make the time, we keep the time, 
ay, and we serve the time ; for I have heard say that if you 
boxed the Pope's ears with a purse, you might stagger him, 
but he would pocket the purse. No saying of mine — Jocelyn 
of Salisbury. But the King hath bought half the College of 
Red-hats. He warmed to you to-day, and you have chilled 
him again. Yet you both love God. Agree with him quickly 
again, even for the sake of the Church. My one grain of 
good counsel which you will not swallow. I hate a split 
between old friendships as I hate the dirty gap in the face 
of a Cistercian monk, that will swallow anything. Farewell. 

[Exit, 

Becket. Map scoffs at Rome. I all but hold with Map. 
Save for myself no Rome were left in England, 
All had been his. Why should this Rome, this Rome, 
Still choose Barabbas rather than the Christ, 
Absolve the left-hand thief and damn the right? 
Take fees of tyranny, wink at sacrilege, 
Which even Peter had not dared? condemn 
The blameless exile ? — 

Herbert. Thee, thou holy Thomas 1 

I would that thou hadst been the Holy Father. 

Becket. I would have done my most to keep Rome holy 
I would have made Rome know she still is Rome — 
Who stands aghast at her eternal self 
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And shakes at mortal kings — her vacillation, 
Avarice, craft — O God, how many an innocent 
Has left his bones upon the way to Rome 
Unwept, uncared for. Yea — on mine own self 
The King had had no power except for Rome. 
'T is not the King who is guilty of mine exile, 
But Rome, Rome, Rome ! 

Herbert. My lord, I see this Louis 

Returning, ah ! to drive thee from his realm. 

BeckeL He said as much before. Thou art do prophet. 
Nor yet a prophet^s son. 

Herbert, Whatever he say, 

Deny not thou Grod's honor for a king. 
The King looks troubled. 

Reenter Kino Louis. 

Louis, My dear lord Archbishop, 

I learn but now that those poor Poitevins, 
That in thy cause were stirr'd against King Henry, 
Have been, despite his kingly promise given 
To our own self of pardon, evilly used 
And put to pain. I have lost all trust in him. 
The Church alone hath eyes — and now I see 
That I was blind — suffer the phrase — surrendering 
God*s honor to the pleasure of a man. 
Forgive me and absolve me, holy father. \_KneeU, 

Becket, Son, I absolve thee in the name of God. 

Louis {rising). Return to Sens, where we will care for 
you. 
The wine and wealth of all our France are yours ; 
Rest in our realm, and be at peace with all. * [^Exeunt, 
Voices from the Crowd. Long live the good King Louis ! 
God bless the great Archbishop ! 

Reenter Henry and John of Oxford. 

Henry (looking after King Louis and Becket). Ay, there 
they go — both backs are turned to me — 
Why then I strike into my former path 
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For England, crown young Henry there, and make 
Our waning Eleanor all but love me ! 

John, 
Thou hast served me heretofore with Rome — and well. 
They call thee John the Swearer. 

John of Oxford, For this reason, 

That, being ever duteous to the King, 
I evermore have sworn upon his side. 
And ever mean to do it. 

Henry {claps him on the shoulder). Honest John ! 
To Rome again ! the storm begins again. 
Spare not thy tongue! be lavish with our coins. 
Threaten our junction with the Emperor — flatter 
And fright the Pope — bribe all the Cardinals — leave 
Lateran and Vatican in one dust of gold ^ 
Swear and unswear, state and misstate thy best! 
I go to have young Henry crown'd by York. 



ACT in. 

Scene I. — The Bower, 
Henry and Rosamund. 

Henry. All that you say is just. I cannot answer it 
Till better times, when I shall put away — 

Rosamund. What will you put away ? 

Henry. " That which you ask me 

Till better times. Let it content you now 
There is no woman that I love so well. 

Rosamund. No woman but should be content with that — 

Henry. And one fair child to fondle ! 

Rosamund. O yes, the child 

We waited for so long — Heaven's gift at last — 
And how you doated on him then ! To-day 
1 almost feared your kiss was colder — yes — 
But then the child is such a child. What chance 
That he should ever spread into the man 
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Here in our silence? I have done my best. 
I am not learn'd. 

Henry, I am the King, his father. 

And I will look to it. Is our secret ours? 
Have you had any alarm ? no stranger ? 

Rosamund. No, 

The warder of the bower hath given himself 
Of late to wine. I sometimes think he sleeps 
When he should watch; and yet what fear? the people 
Believe the wood enchanted. No one comes, 
Nor foe nor friend ; his fond excess of wine 
Springs from the loneliness of my poor bower. 
Which weighs even on me. 

Henry, Yet these tree-towers, 

Their long bird-echoing minster-aisles, — the voice 
Of the perpetual brook, these golden slopes 
Of Solomon-shaming flowers — that was your saying, 
All pleased you so at first. 

Rosamund, Not now so much. 

My Anjou bower was scarce as beautiful. 
But you were oftener there. I have none but you. 
The brook's voice is not yours, and no flower, not 
The sun himself, should he be changed to one, 
Could shine away the darkness of that gap 
Left by the lack of love. 

Henry, The lack of love ! 

Rosamund, Of one we love. Nay, I would not be bold, 
Yet hoped ere this you might — 

[^Loohs earnestly at him. 

Henry, Anything further? 

Rosamund, Only my best bower-maiden died of late, 
And that old priest whom John of Salisbury trusted 
Hath sent another. 

Henry, Secret ? 

Rosammid. I but ask'd her 

One question, and she primm*d her mouth and put 
Her hands together — thus — and said, God help her, 
That she was sworn to silence. 
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Henry. What did you ask her? 

Rosamund, Some daily something-nothing. 

Henry. Secret, then? 

Rosamund. I do not love her. Must you go, my liege, 
So suddenly ? 

Henry. I came to England suddenly, 

And on a great occasion sure to wake 
As great a wrath in Becket — 

Rosamund. Always Becket! 

He always comes between us. 

Henry. — And to meet it 

I needs must leave as suddenly. It is raining, 
Put on your hood and see me to the bounds. [^Exeunt. 

Margery {singing behind scene). 

Babble in bower 

Under Ihe rose! 
Bee must n't buzz. 

Whoop — but he knows. 

Kirs me, little one, 

Nobodv near! 
Grasshopper, grasshopper, 

Whoop — you can hear. 

Kiss in the bower, 

Tit on the tree ! 
Bird must n't tell, 

Whoop — he can see. 

Enter Margery. 

I ha' been but a week here and J ha' seen what I ha* 
seen, for to be sure it's no more than a week since our 
old Father Philip that has confessed our mother for twenty 
years, and she was hard put to it, and to speak truth, nigh 
at the end of our last crust, and that mouldy, and she cried 
out on him to put me forth in the world and to make me 
a woman of the world, and to win my own bread, where- 
upon he asked our mother if I could keep a quiet tongue i' 
my head, and not speak till I was spoke to, and I answered 
for myself that I never spoke more than was needed, and 
he told me he would advance me to the service oi a great 
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lady, and took me ever so far away, and gave me a great 
pat o' the cheek for a pretty wench, and said it was a pity 
to blindfold such eyes as mine, and such to be sure they 
be, but he blinded 'em for all that, and so brought me no- 
hows as I may say, and the more shame to him after his 
promise, into a garden and not into the world, and bade me 
whatever I saw not to speak one word, an' it 'ud be well 
for me in the end, foi: there were great ones who would 
look after me, and to be sure I ha* seen great ones to-^ 
day — and then not to speak one word, for that 's the rule 
o' the garden, tho' to be sure if I had been Eve i' the 
garden I should n't ha' minded the apple, for what 's an ap- 
ple, you know, save to a child, and I *m no child, but more 
a woman o' the world than my lady here, and I ha' seen 
what I ha' seen — 'tho' to be sure if I had n't minded it we 
should all on us ha' had to go, bless the Saints, wi' bare 
backs, but the backs 'ud ha' countenanced one another, and 
belike it 'ud ha' been always summer, and anyhow I am as 
well shaped as my lady here, and I ha' seen what I ha' 
seen, and what's the good of my talking to myself, for here 
comes my lady {Enter Rosamund), and, my lady, tho' I 
should n't speak one word, I wish you joy o' the King's 
brother. " 

Rosamund, What is it you mean? 

Margery, I mean your goodman, your husband, my lady, 
for I saw your ladyship a-parting wi' him even now i' the 
coppice, when I was a-getting o' bluebells for your lady- 
ship's nose to smell on — and I ha' seen the King once at 
Oxford, and he 's as like the King as finger-nail to finger- 
nail, and I thought at first it was the king, only you know 
the king 's married, for King Louis — 

Rosamund, Married ! 

Margery. Years and years, my lady, for her husband, 
King Louis — 

Rosamund, Hush ! 

Margery, — And I thought if it were the king's brother 
he had a better bride than the king, for the people do say 
that his is bad beyond all reckoning, and — 
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Rosamund. The people lie. 

Margery, Very like, my lady, but most on 'em know an 
honest woman and a lady when tliey see her, and besides 
they say, she makes songs, and that *s against her, for I 
never knew an honest woman that could make songs, tho* 
to be sure our mother 'ill sing me old songs by the hour, 
but then, God help her, she had 'em from her mother, and 
her mother from her mother back and back forever so 
long, but none ou 'em ever made songs, and they were all 
honest. 

Rosamund. Go, you shall tell me of her some other time. 

Margery. There 's none so much to tell on her, my lady, 
only she kept the seventh commandment better than some I 
know on, or I could n't look your ladyship i' the face, and 
she brew'd the best ale in all Glo'ster, that is to say in her 
time when she had the "Crown." 

Rosamund. The crown ! who ? 

Margery. Mother. 

Rosamund. I mean her whom you call — fancy — my 
husband's brother's wife. 

Margery, Oh, Queen Eleanor. Yes, my lady ; and tho' I 
be sworn not to speak a word, I can tell you all alK)ut her, 
if — 

Rosamvnd. No word now. I am faint and sleepy. 
Leave me. Nay — go. What ! will you anorer me ? 

\_Exit Margert. 
He charged me not to question any of those 
About me. Have I? no! she question'd me. 
Did she not slander him ? Should she stay here ? 
May she not tempt me, being at my side. 
To question Aer? Nay, can I send her hence 
Without his kingly leave ! I am in the dark. 
1 have lived, poor bird, from cage to cage, and known 
Nothing but him — happy to know no more. 
So that he loved me — and he loves me — yes, 
And bound me by his love to secrecy 
Till his own time. 

Eleanor, Eleanor, have I 
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Not heard ill things of her in France ? Oh, she 'a 
The Queen of France. I see it — some confusion, 
Some strange mistake. I did not hear aright. 
Myself confused with parting from the King. 
Margery (behind scene). 

Bee must n*t buzz, 
Whoop — but he knows. 

JRoscunund, Yet her — what her? he hinted of some 
her — 
When he was here before — 

Something that would displease me. Hath he stray *d 
From love's clear path into the common bush. 
And, being scratched, returns to his true rose. 
Who hath not thorn enough to prick him for it, 
Ev'n with a word ? 

Margery {behind scene). 

Bird must n't tell, 
Whoop — he can see. 

Rosamund, I would not hear him. Nay — there *8 more 
— he frowned 
" No mate for her, if it should come to that " — 
To that — to what ? 

Margery (behind scene). 

Wlioop — but he knows, 
Whoop — but he knows. 

Rosamund. O God! some dreadful truth is breaking on 
me — 
Some dreadful thing is coming on me. 

Enter Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey ! 

Geoffrey. What are you crying for, when the sun shines? 

Rosamund. Hath not thy father left us to ourselves? 

Geoffrey. Ay, but he *s taken the rain with him. I hear 

Margery : I *11 go play with her. \^Exit Geoffrey. 

Rosamund. 

Rainbow, stay, 
Gleam upon gloom. 
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Bright as m}' dream, 
Rainbow, stay! 
But it passes away, 
Gloom upon gleam, 
Dark as my doom — 
O rainbow, stay. 

Scene II. — Outside the Woods near Rosamund's Botoer, 

Eleanor. Fitzurse. 

Eleanor. Up from the salt lips of the land we two 
Have track'd the King to this dark inland wood; 
And somewhere hereabouts he vanished. Here 
His turtle builds: his exit is our adit: 
Watch ! he will out again, and presently, 
Seeing he must to Westminster and crown 
Young Henry there to-morrow. 

Fitzurse. We have watch'd 

So long in' vain, he hath pass'd out again, 
And on the other side. [A great horn winded. 

Hark! Madam! 

Eleanor. Ay, 

How ghostly sounds that horn in the black wood ! 

[A Countryman flying. 
Whither away, man ? what are you flying from ? 

Countryman, The witch ! the witch ! she sits naked by a 
great heap of gold in the middle of the wood, and when the 
horn sounds she comes out as a wolf. Get you hence ! a 
man passed in there to-day : I holla'd to him, but he did n*t 
hear me : he '11 never out again,, the witch has got him. I 
dare n't stay — I dare n't stay ! 

Eleanor. Kind of the witch to give thee warning tho'. 

\^Man flies. 
Is not this wood-witch of the rustic's fear 
Our woodland Circe that hath witch'd the King? 

\^Hom sounded. Another flying. 

Fitzurse. Again ! stay, fool, and tell me why thou fliest. 

Countryman. Fly thou too. The King keeps his forest 
head of game here, and when that horn sounds, a score of 
wolf-dogs are let loose that will tear thee piecemeal. Linger 
not ti)\ the third horn. Fly ! [^Exit. 
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Eleanor. Thi8 is the likelier tale. We have hit the 
place. 
Now let the King's fine game Jook to itself. \^Hom, 

Fitzurse, Again ! — 
And far on in the dark heart of the wood 
I bear the yelping of the hounds of hell. 

Eleanor, I have my dagger here to still their throats. 

Fitzurse, Nay Madam, not to-night — the night is fall- 
ing. 
What can be done to-night? 

Eleanor, Well — well — away. 

Scene III. — Traitor^ s Meadow at FretevaL Pavilions and Tents 

of the English and French Baronage. 

Beckkt and Herbert of Bosham. 

Bechet, See here ! 

Herbert, What 's here ? 

Becket, A notice from the priest. 

To whom our John of Salisbury committed 
The secret of the bower, that our wolf-Queen 
Is prowling round the fold. I should be back 
In England ev*n for this. 

Herbert, These are by- things 

In the great cause. 

Becket, The by-things of the Lord 

Are the wrong'd innocences that will cry 
From all the hidden by-ways of the world 
In the great day against the wronger. I know 
Thy meaning. Perish she, I, all, before 
The Church should suffer wrong! 

Herbert, Do you see, my lord, 

There is the King talking with Walter Map? 

Becket, He hath the Pope's last letters, and they threaten 
The immediate thunder-blast of interdict : 
Yet he can scarce be touching upon those. 
Or scarce would smile that fashion. 

Herbert, Winter sunshine! 
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Beware of opening out thy bosom to it, 

Lest thou, myself, and all thy Hock should catch 

An after ague-fit of trembling. Look 1 

He bows, he bares his head, he is coming hither, 

Still with a smile. 

Enter King Henry and Walter Map. 

Henry, We have had so many hours together, Thomas, 
So many happy hours alone together, 
That I would speak with you once more alone. 

BeckeL My liege, your will and happiness are mine. 

\^Exeu7U King and Becket. 

Herbert, The same smile still. 

Walter Map, Do you see that great black cloud that 
hath come over the sun and cast us all into shadow ? 

Herbert, And feel it too. 

Walter Map, And see you yon sidebeam that is forced 
from under it, and sets the church-tower over there all a- 
hell-fire, as it were? 

Herbert, Ay. 

Walter Map. It is this black, bell-silencing, anti-marrying, 
burial-hindering interdict that hath squeezed out this side- 
smile upon Canterbury, whereof may come conflagration. 
Were I Thomas, I would n't tiust it. Sudden change is a 
house on sand; and tho* I count Henry honest enough, yet 
when fear creeps in at the front, honesty steals out at the 
back, and the King at last is fairly scared by this cloud — 
this interdict. I have been more for the King than the 
Church in this matter — yea, even for the sake of the 
Church : for, truly, as the case stood, you had safelier have 
slain an archbishop than a she-goat: but our recoverer and 
upholder of customs hath in this crowning of young Henry 
by York and London so violated the immemorial usage of 
the Church, that, like the grave-digger's child I have heard 
of, trying to ring the bell, he hath half- hanged himself in 
the rope of the Church, or rather pulled all the Church 
with the Holy Father astride of it down upon his own 
head. 
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Herbert. Were you there? 

Walter Map, In the church rope ? — no. I was at the 
crowning, for I have pleasure in the pleasure of crowds, and 
to read the faces of men at a great show. 

Herbert. And how did Roger of York comport himself? 

Walter Map. As magnificently and archiepiscopally as our 
Thomas would have done : only there was a dare-devil in 
his eye — I should say a dare-Becket. He thought less of 
two kings than of one Roger, the king of the occasion. 
Foliot is the holier man, perhaps the better. Once or twice 
there ran a twitch across his face, as who should say what 's 
to follow ? but Salisbury was a calf cowed by Mother Church, 
and every now and then glancing about him like a thief at 
night when he hears a door open in the house and thinks 
" the master." 

Herbert. And the father-king ? 

Walter Map. The father's eye was so tender it would 
have called a goose off the green, and once he strove to 
hide his face, like the Greek king when his daughter was 
sacrificed, but he thought better of it: it was but the sac- 
rifice of a kingdom to his son, a smaller matter ; but as to 
the young crownliug himself, he looked so malapert in the 
eyes, that had I fathered him I had given him more of the 
rod than the sceptre. Then followed the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting, and so we came on to the ban- 
quet, from whence there puffed out such an incense of unctu- 
osity into the nostrils of our Gods of Church and State, that 
Lucullus or Apicius might have sniffed it in their Hades of 
heathenism, so that the smell of their own roast had not 
come across it — 

Herbert. Map, tho' you make your butt too big, you over- 
shoot it. 

Walter Map. — For as to the fish, they de-miracled the 
miraculous draught, and might have sunk a navy — 

Herbert. There again, Goliazing and Goliathizing! 

Waller Map. — And as for the flesh at table, a whole 
Peter's sheet, with all manner of game, and four-footed 
things, and fowls — 
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Herbert, And all manner of creeping things too? 

Walter Map, — Well, there were Abhots — but they did 
not bring their women; and so we were dull enough at 
first, but in the end we flourished out into a merriment ; 
for the old King would act servitor and hand a dish to his 
son ; whereupon my Lord of York — his fine-cut face bowing 
and beaming with all that courtesy which hath less loyalty 
in it than the backward scrape of the clown's heel — " great 
honor," says he, "from the King's self to the King's son." 
Did you hear the young King's quip ? 

Herbert, No, what was it? 

Walter Map, Glancing at the days when his father was 
only Earl of Anjou, He answered : ** Should not an earl's 
son wait on a king's son ? " And when the cold corners of 
the King's mouth began to thaw, there was a great motion 
of laughter among us, part real, part child-like, to be freed 
from the dulness — part royal, for King and kingling both 
laughed, and so we could not but laugh, as by a royal ne- 
cessity — part childlike again — when we felt we had laughed 
too long and could not stay ourselves — many midriff-shaken 
even to tears, as springs gush out after earthquakes — but 
from those, as I said before, there may come a conflagration 
— tho', to keep the figure moist and make it hold water, I 
should say rather, the lachrymation of a lamentation ; but 
look if Thomas have not fiung himself at the King's feet. 
They have made it up again — for the moment. 

Herbert, Thanks to the blessed Magdalen, whose day 
it is. 

Reenter Henry and Becket. (During their conference the Bar- 
ons and Bishops of France and England come in at back of 
stage. ) 

Becket. Ay, King! for in thy kingdom, as thou knowest, 
The spouse of the Great King, thy King, hath fallen — 
The daughter of Zion lies beside the way — • 
The priests of Baal tread her underfoot — 
The golden ornaments are stolen from her — 

Henry, Have I not promised to restore her, Thomas, 
And send thee back again to Canterbury ? 
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BecheL Send back again those exiles of my kin 
Who wander famine-wasted thro* the world. 

Henry, Have I not promised, man, to send them back ? 

Becket, Yet one thing more. Thou hast broken thro* the 
pales 
Of privilege, crowning thy young son by York, 
London, and Salisbury — not Canterbury. 

Henry, York crown'd the Conqueror — not Canterbury. 

Becket, There was no Canterbury in William*s time. 

Henry, But Hereford, you know, crown*d the first Henry. 

Becket, But Ansel m crown*d this Henry o*er again. 

Henry, And thou shalt crown my Henry o*er again. 

Becket, And is it then with thy good will that I 
Proceed against thine evil councillors, 
And hurl the dread ban of the Church on those 
Who made the second mitre play the first, 
And acted me? 

Henry, Well, well, then — have thy way ! 

It may be they were evil councillors. 
What more, my lord Archbishop? What more, Thomas? 
I make thee full amends. Say all thy say. 
But blaze not out before the Frenchmen here. 

Becket, More? Nothing, so thy promise be thy deed. 

Henry {holding out his hand). Give me thy hand. My 
Lords of France and England, 
My friend of Canterbury and myself 
Are now once more at perfect amity. 
Unkingly should I be, and most unknightly, 
Not striving still, however much in vain. 
To rival him in Christian charity. 

Herbert, All praise to Heaven, and sweet St. Magdalen ! 

Henry, And so farewell until we meet in England. 

Becket, I fear, my liege, we may not meet in England. 

Henry, How, do you make me a traitor? 

Becket, No, indeed! 

That be far from thee. 

Henry, Come, stay with us, then, 

Before you part for England. 
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Becket. I am bound 

For that one hour to stay with good Eling Louis, 
Who helpt me when none else. 

Herbert. He said thy life 

Was not one hour's worth in England save 
King Henry gave thee first the kiss of peace. 

Henry, He said so? Louis, did he? look you, Herbert 
When I was in mine anger with King Louis, 
I sware I would not give the kiss of peace, 
Not on French ground, nor any ground but English, 
Where his cathedral stands. Mine old friend, Thomas, 
I would there were that perfect trust between us. 
That health of heart, once ours, ere Pope or King 
Had come between us! Even now — who knows? — 
I might deliver all things to thy hand — 
If . . . but I say no more . . . farewell, my lord. 

Becket, Farewell, my liege! 

\^Exit Henry, then the Barons and Bishops. 

Walter Map, There again ! when the full fruit of the 
roval promise might have dropt into thy mouth hadst thou 
but opened it to thank him. 

Becket, He fenced his royal promise with an if, 

Walter Map. And is the King's if too high a stile for 
your lordship to overstep and come at all things in the next 
fiel.l ? 

Becket. Ay, if this if be like the devil's " if 
Thou wilt fall down and worship me." 

Herbert. Oh, Thomas, 

I could fall down and worship thee, my Thomas, 
For thou hast trodden this wine-press alone. 

Becket. Nay, of the people there are many with me. 

Walter Map. I am not altogether with you, my lord, tho' 
1 am none of those that would raise a storm between you, 
lest ye should draw together like two ships in a calm. You 
wrong the King : he meant what he said to-day. Who shall 
vouch for his to-morrows ? One word further. Doth, not the 
fewness of anything make the fulness of it in estimation ? 
Is not virtue prized mainly for its rarity, and great baseness 
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loathed as an exception : for were all, my lord, as noble as 
yourself, who would look up to you? and were all as base 
as — who shall I say — Fitzurse and his following — who 
would look down upon them? My lord, you have put so 
many of the King's household out of communion, that they 
begin to smile at it. 

BeckeL At their peril, at their peril — 

Walter Map. — For tho* the drop may hollow out the 
dead stone, doth not the living skin thicken against perpet- 
ual whippings? This is the second grain of good counsel I 
ever proffered thee, and so cannot suffer by the rule of fre- 
quency. Have I sown it in salt? I trust not, for before 
God I promise you the King hath many more wolves than 
he can tame in his woods in England, and if it suit their 
purpose to howl for the King, and you still move against 
him, yon may have no less than to die for it; but God and 
his free wind grant your lordship a happy home-return and 
the King's kiss of peace in Kent. Farewell ! I must follow 
the King. \_ExiL 

Herbert, Ay, and I warrant the customs. Did the King 
Speak of the customs? 

Becket. No ! — To die for it — 

I live to die for it, I die to live for it. 
The State will die, the Church can never die. 
The King 's not like to die for that which dies ; 
But I must die for that which never dies. 
It will be so — my visions in the Lord: 
It must be so, my friend ! the wolves of England 
Must murder her one shepherd, that the sheep 
May feed in peace. False figure. Map would say. 
Earth's falses are heaven's truths. And when my voice 
Is martyr'd mute, and this man disappears, 
That perfect trust may come again between us. 
And there, there, there, not here, I shall rejoice 
To find my stray sheep back within the fold. 
The crowd are scattering, let us move away I 
And thence to England. \^Exeunt 
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ACT IV. 



Scene I. — The Outskirts of the Bower, 

Geoffrey {coming out of the wood). Light again! light 
again ! Margery ? no, that *s a finer thing there. How it 
glitters I 

Eleanor {entering). Come to me, little one. How earnest 
thou hither? 

Geoffrey, On my legs. 

Eleanor, And mighty pretty legs , too. Thou art the 
prettiest child I ever saw. Wilt thou love me ? 

Geoffrey, No ; I only love mother. 

Meanor, Ay ; and who is thy mother ? 

Geoffrey. They call her — But she lives secret, you see. 

Eleanor, Why ? 

Geoffrey, Don't know why. 

Eleanor, Ay, but some one' comes to see her now and 
then. Who is he? 

Geoffrey, Can't tell. 

Eleanor, What does she call him ? 

Geoffrey, My liege. 

Eleanor, Pretty one, how earnest thou ? 

Geoffrey, There was a bit of yellow silk here and there, 
and it looked pretty like a glowworm, and I thought if I 
followed it I should find the fairies. 

Eleanor, I am the fairy, pretty one, a good fairy to thy 
mother. Take me to her. 

Geoffrey, There are good fairies and bad fairies, and 
sometimes she cries, and can't sleep sound o' nights, because 
of the bad fairies. 

Eleanor, She shall cry no more ; she shall sleep sound 
enough if thou wilt take me to her. I am her good fairy. 

Geoffrey. But you don't look like a good fairy. Mother 
does. You are not pretty, like mother. 

Eleanor, We can't all of us be as pretty as thou art — 
{aside) little bastard. Come, here is a golden chain I will 
g-j've tbee 11 thou wilt lead me to thy mother. 
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Geoffrey. No — no gold. Mother says gold spoils all. 
Love is the only gold. 

Eleanor, I love thy mother, my pretty boy. Show me 
where thou earnest out of the wood. 

Geoffrey. By this tree ; but I don't know if I can find 
the way back again. 

Eleanor, Where 's the warder? 

Geoffrey, Very bad. Somebody struck him. 

Eleanor, Ay ? who was that ? 

Geoffrey, Can't tell. But I heard say he had had a 
stroke, or you 'd have heard his horn before now. Come 
along, then ; we shall see the silk here and there, and I 
want my supper. [^Exeunt. 

Scene II. — Rosamund's Bower, 

Bosamund, The boy so late ; pray God, he be not lost. 
I sent this Margery, and she comes not back ; 
I sent another, and she comes not back ; 
1 go myself — so many alleys, crossings, 
Paths, avenues — nay, if I lost him, now 
The folds have fallen from the mystery, 
And left all naked, I were lost indeed. 

Enter Geoffrey and Eleanor. 

Geoffrey, the pain thou hast put me to ! 

[^Seeing Eleanor. 
Ha, youi 
How came you hither ? 

Eleanor, Your own child brought me hither ! 

Geoffrey, You said you could n't trust Margery, and I 

watched her and followed her into the woods, and I lost her 

and went on and on till I found the light and the lady, and 

she says she can make you sleep o' nights. 

Rosamund, How dared you? Know you not this bower 
is secret. 
Of and belonging to the King of England, 
More sacred than his forests for the chase ? 
Nay, nay. Heaven help you ; get you hence in haste 
Lest worse befall you. 
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Eleanor. Child, I am mine own self 

Of and belonging to the King. The King 
Hath divers ofs and ons, ofs and belongings, 
Almost as many as your true Mussulman — 
Belongings, paramours, whom it pleases him 
To call his wives; but so it chances, child, 
That I am his main paramour, his sultana. 
But since the 'fondest pair of doves will jar, 
Ev*n in a cage of gold, we had words of late, 
And thereupon he call'd my children bastards. 
Do yon believe that you are married to him? 

Rosamund. I should believe it. 

Eleanor, You must not believe it, 

Because I have a wholesome medicine here 
Puts that belief asleep. Your answer, beauty,! 
Do you believe that you are married to him ? 

Rosamund, Geoffrey, my boy, I saw the ball you lost in 
the fork of the great willow over the brook. Go. See that 
you do not fall in. Go. 

Geoffrey, And leave you alone with the good fairy. She 
calls you beauty, but I don't like her looks. Well, you bid 
me go, and I '11 have my ball anyhow. Shall I find you 
asleep when I come back ? 

Rosamund, Go. \_Exit Geoffrey. 

Eleanor, He is easily found again. Do you believe it? 
I pray you then to take my sleeping-draught ; 
But if you should not care to take it — see ! 

\^Draws a dagger. 
What! have I scared the red rose from your face 
Into your heart ? But this will find it there, 
And dig it from the root forever. 

Rosamund. Help! help! 

Eleanor, They say that walls have ears ; but these, it 
seems. 
Have none ! and I have none — to pity thee. 

Rosamund, I do beseech you — my child is so young, 
So backward too ; I cannot leave him yet. 
I am not so happy I could not die myself, 
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But the child is so young. You have children — his ; 
And mine is the King's child ; so, if you love him — 
Nay, if you love him, there is great wrong done 
Somehow ; but if you do not — there are those 
Who say you do not love him — let me go 
With my young boy, and I will hide my face, 
Blacken and gipsyfy it ; none shall know me ; 
The King shall never hear of me again, 
But I will beg my bread along the world 
With my young boy, and God will be our guide. 
I never meant you harm in any way. 
See, I can say no more. 

Eleanor. Will you not say you are not married to him? 

Rosamund. Ay, Madam, I can say it, if you will. 

Eleanor. Then is thy pretty boy a bastard ? 

Rosamund. No. 

Eleanor. And thou thyself a proven wanton ? 

Rosamund^ No. 

I am none such. I never loved but one. 
I have heard of such that range from love to love, 
Like the wild beast — if you can call it love. 
I have heard of such — yea, even among those 
Who sit on thrones — I never saw any such. 
Never knew any such, and howsoever 
You do misname me, matched with any such, 
I am snow to mud. 

Eleanor. The more the pity then 

That thy true home — the heavens — cry out for thee 
Who art too pure for earth. 

Enter FiTZURSE. 

Fitzurse. Give her to me. 

Eleanor. The Judas-lover of our passion-play 
Hath track'd us hither. 

Fitzurse. Well, why not? I follow'd 

You and the child: he babbled all the way. 
Give her to me to make my honeymoon. 

Eleanor. Ay, as the bears love honey. Could you keep 
her 
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InduDgeon*d from one whisper of the wind, 
Dark even from a side glance of the moon, 
And onblietted in the centre — No ! 
I follow out my hate and thy revenge. 

Fitzurse. You bade me take revenge another way — 
To bring her to the dust. . . . Come with me, love. 
And I will love thee. . . . Madam, let her live. 
I have a far-off burrow where the King 
Would miss her and forever. 

Eleanor. How sayst thou, sweetheart? 

Wilt thou go with him? he will marry thee. 

Rosamund, Give me the poison ; set me free of him ! 

[Eleanor offers the viaL 
No, no I I will not have it. 

Eleanor. Then this other. 

The wiser choice, because my sleeping-draught 
May bloat thy beauty out of shape, and make 
Thy body loathsome even to thy child ; 
While this but leaves thee with a broken heart, 
A doll-face blanched and bloodless, over which 
If pretty Geoffrey do not break his own, 
It must be broken for him. 

Rosamund. O I see now 

Your purpose is to fright me — a troubadour 
You play with words. You had never used so many, 
Not if you meant it, I am sure. The child . . . 
No . . . mercy ! No ! [_KneeU, 

Eleanor. Play ! . • . that bosom never 

Heaved under the King's hand with such true passion 
As at this loveless knife that stirs the riot. 
Which it will quench in blood ! Slave, if he love thee. 
Thy life is worth the wrestle for it : arise. 
And dash thyself against me that I may slay thee ! 
The worm ! shall I let her go ? But ha ! what 's here ? 
By very God, the cross I gave the King! 
His village darling in some lewd caress 
Has wheedled it off the King's neck to her own. 
Bjr thy leave, beauty. Ay, the same ! I warrant 
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Thou hast sworn on this my cross a hundred times 

Never to leave him — and that merits death, 

False oath on holy 'cross — for thou must leave him 

To-day, but not quite yet. My good Fitzurse, 

The running down the chase is kindlier sport 

Ev'n than the death. Who knows but that thy lover 

May plead so pitifully, that I may spare thee? 

Come hither, man ; stand there. ( To Rosamund.) Take thy 

one chance; 
Catch at the last straw. Kneel to thy lord Fitzurse ; 
Crouch even because thou hatest him; fawn upon him 
For thy life and thy son's. 

Rosamund (rising), I am a Clifford, 

My son a Clifford and Plantagenet. 
I am to die then, tho* there stand beside thee 
One who might grapple with thy dagger, if he 
Had aught of man, or thou of woman ; or I 
Would bow to such a baseness as would make me 
Most worthy of it: both of us will die. 
And I will fly with my sweet boy to heaven. 
And shriek to all the saints among the stars : 
'* Eleanor of Aquitaine, Eleanor of England ! 
Murder*d by that adulteress Eleanor, 
Whose doings are a horror to the east, 
A hissing in the west ! " Have we not heard 
Raymond of Poitou, thine own uncle — nay, 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, thine own husband's father — 
Nay, ev'n the accursed heathen Saladdeen — 
Strike ! 

I challenge thee to meet me before God. 
Answer me there. 

Eleanor (raising the dagger,) This in thy bosom, fool, 
And after in thy bastard's ! 

Enter Becket /rom behind. Catches hold of her arm, 

Bechet, Murderess ! 

\_The dagger falls ; they stare at one another. After a pause, 
Eleanor, My lord, we know you proud of your fine hand. 
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But having now admired it long enough, 
We find that it is mightier than it seems — 
At least mine own is frailer : you are lapming it. 

Becket. And lamed and maim'd to dislocation, better 
Than raised to take a life which Henry bade me 
Guard from the stroke that dooms thee after death 
To wail in deathless flame. 

Meanor, Nor you, nor I 

Have now to learn, my lord, that our good Henry 
Says many a thing in sudden heats, which he 
Gainsays by next sun rising — often ready 
To tear himself for having said as much. 
My lord, Fitzurse — 

Becket, He too ! what dost thou here ? 

Dares the bear slouch into the lion's den ? 
One downward plunge of his paw would rend away 
Eyesight and manhood, life itself, from thee. 
Go, lest I blast thee with anathema, 
And make thee a world's horror. 

Fitzurse. My lord, I shall 

Remember this. 

Becket. I do remember thee; 

Lest I remember thee to the lion, go. \_Exit FitzursEi 

Take up your dagger ; put it in the sheath. 

Eleanor, Might not your courtesy stoop to hand it me ? 
But crowns must bow when mitres sit so high. 
Well — well — too costly to be left or lost. 

\_Pick8 up the dagger, 
I had it from an Arab soldan, who. 
When I was there in Antioch, marvell'd at 
Our unfamiliar beauties of the west ; 
But wonder'd more at my much constancy 
To the monk-king, Louis, our former burden. 
From whom, as being too kin, you know, my lord, 
God's grace and Holy Church deliver'd us. 
I think, time given, I could have talk'd him out of 
His ten wives into one. Look at the hilt. 
What excellent workmanship. In our poor west 
TFe cannot do it so well. 
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BeckeU We can do worse. 

Madam, I saw yoar dagger at her throat; 
I heard your savage cry. 

Eleanor, Well acted, was it ? 

A comedy meant to seem a tragedy — 
A feiot, a farce. My honest lord, you are known 
Thro' all the courts of Christendom as one 
Tliat mars a cause with over-violence. 
You have wroug'd Fitzur^e. I speak not of myself. 
We thought to scare this minion of the King 
Back from her churchless commerce with the King 
To the fond arms of her first love, Fitzurse, 
Who swore to marry her. You have spoilt the farce. 
My savage cry ? Why, she — she — when I strove 
To work against her license for her good, 
Bark'd out at me such monstrous charges, that 
The Kiug himself, for love of his own sous. 
If hearing would have spurnM her ; whereupon 
I menaced her with this, as when we threaten 
A yelper with a stick. Nay, I deny not 
That I was somewhat auger'd. Do yon hear me ? 
Believe or no, I care not. You have lost 
The ear of the King. I have it. . . . My Lord Paramount, 
Our great High-priest, will not your Holiness 
Vouchsafe a gracious answer to your Queen ? 

BecJcet, Rosamund hath not answerVl you one word; 

Madam, I will not answer you one word ; 

Daughter, the world hath trick'd thee. Leave it, daughter. 

Come thou with me to Godstow nunnery. 

And live what may be left thee of a life 

Saved as by miracle alone with Him 

Who gave it. 

Reenter Geoffrky. 

Geoffrey, Mother, you told me a great fib : it was n't in 

the willow. 
Becket, Follow us, my son, and we will find it for thee — 
Or something manlier. 

\_Exeunt Becket, Rosamund, and Geoffrey. 
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Eleanor. The world hath trick*d her — that *s the Kiog ; 

if so, 
There was the farce, the feint — not mine. And yet 
I am all but sure my dagger was a feint 
Till the worm turn'd — not life shot up in blood, 
But death drawn in ; — (looking at the vial) this was no feint 

then ? no. 
But can I swear to that, had she but given 
Plain answer to plain query? nay, methiuks 
Had she but bow'd herself to meet the wave 
Of humiliation, worshipt whom she loathed 
I should have let her be, scom*d her too much 
To harm her. Henry — Becket tells him this — 
To take my life might lose him Aquitaine. 
Too politic for that. Imprison me? 
No, for it came to nothing — only a feint. 
Did she not tell me I was playing on her? 
I '11 swear to mine own self it was a feint. 
Why should I swear, Eleanor, who am, or was, 
A sovereign power ? The King plucks out their eyes 
Who anger him, and shall not I, the Queen, 
Tear out her heart — kill, kill with knife or venom 
One of his slanderous harlots ? " None of such ? " 
I love her none the more. Tut, the chance gone, 
She lives — but not for him; one point is gain'd. 
O I, that thro' the Pope divorced King Louis, 
Scorning his monkery, — I that wedded Henry, 
Honoring his manhood — will he not mock at me 
The jealous fool halk'd of her will — with himf 
But he and he must never meet again. 
Reginald Fitzurse! 

Reenter Fitzurse. 

Fitzurse. Here, Madam, at your pleasure. 

Eleanor. My pleasure is to have a man about me. 
Why did you slink away so like a cur? 

Fitzurse. Madam, I am as much man as the King. 
Madam, I lear Church-censures like your King. 
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Eleanor. He grovels to the Church when he 's black- 
blooded, 
But kinglike fought the proud archbishop, — kinglike 
Defied the Pope, and, like his kingly sires, 
The Normans, striving still to break or bind 
The spiritual giant with our island laws 
And customs, made me for the moment proud 
Ev'n of that stale Church-bond which link*d me with him 
To bear him kingly sons. I am not so sure 
But that I love him still. Thou as much man ! 
No more of that; we will to France and be 
Beforehand with the King, and brew from out 
This Godstow-Becket intermeddling such 
A strong hate-philtre as may madden him — madden 
Against his priest beyond all hellebore. 



ACT V. 

Scene I. — Castle in Normandy, King*s CTiamher. 
Henrt, Roger of York, Foliot, Jocelyn of Salisbury. 

Roger of York, Nay, nay, my liege, 
He rides abroad with armed followers, 
Hath broken all his promises to thyself, 
Cursed and anathematized us right and left, 
Stirr'd up a party there against your son — 

Henry. Roger of York, you always hated him. 
Even when you both were boys at Theobald's. 

Roger of York, I. always hated boundless arrogance. 
In mine own cause I strove against him there, 
And in thy cause I strive against him now. 

Henry, I cannot think he moves against my son, 
Knowing right well with what a tenderness 
He loved my son. 

Roger of York, Before you made him king. 
But Becket ever moves against a king. 
The Church is all — the crime to be a king. 
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We trust your Royal Grace, lord of more land 
Than any crown in Europe, will not yield 
To lay your neck beneath your citizen's heel. 

Henry, Not to a Gregory of my throning ! No. 

FolioU My royal liege, in aiming at your love, 
It may be sometimes I have overshot 
My duties to our Holy Mother Church, 
Tho* all the world allows I fall no inch 
Behind this Becket, rather go beyond 
In scourgings, macerations, mortifyings. 
Fasts, disciplines that clear the spiritual eye. 
And break the soul from earth. Let all that be. 
I boast not: but you know thro* all this quarrel 
I still have cleaved to the crown, in hope the crown 
Would cleave to me that but obey'd the crown, 
Crowning your son ; for which our loyal service. 
And since we likewise swore to obey the customs, 
York and myself, and our good Salisbury here, 
Are push'd from out communion of the Church. 

Jocelyn of Salisbury, Becket hath trodden on us like 
worms, my liege ; 
Trodden one half dead ; one half, but half alive. 
Cries to the King. 

Henry (aside). Take care o' thyself, O King. 

Jocelyn of Salisbury. Being so crushed and so humiliated 
We scarcely dare to bless the food we eat 
Because of Becket. 

Henry, What would ye have me do? 

Roger of York, Summon your barons ; take their counsel -. 
yet 
I know — could swear — as long as Becket breathes. 
Your Grace will never have one quiet hour. 

Henry, What? . . . Ay . . . but pray you do not work 
upon me. 
I see your drift ... it may be so . . . and yet 
You know me easily anger*d. Will you hence? 
He shall absolve you . . . you shall have redress. 
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I have a dizzying headache. Let me rest. 
I '11 call you by and by. 

[^Meeunt Roger op York, Foliot, and Joceltn op 

Salisbury. 
Would he were dead ! I have lost all love for him. 
If Grod would only take him in some sudden way — 
Would he were dead. [^Ltes down. 

Page (entering). My liege, the Queen of England. 

Henry. God's eyes! [^Starting up. 

Enter Eleanor. 

Eleanor. Of England? Say of Aquitaine. 

I am no Queen of England. I had dream'd 
I was the bride of England, and a queen. 

Henry. And, — while you dreamed you were the bride 
of England, — 
Stirring her baby-king against me? ha! 

Eleanor. The brideless Becket is thy king and mine : 
I will go live and die in Aquitaine. 

Henry. Except I clap thee into prison here, 
Lest thou shouldst play the wanton there again. 
Ha, you of Aquitaine! O you of Aquitaine! 
You were but Aquitaine to Louis — no wife ; 
You are only Aquitaine to me — no wife. 

Eleanor. And why, my lord, should I be wife to one 
That only wedded me for Aquitaine? 
Yet this no wife — her six and thirty sail 
Of Provence blew you to your English throne ; 
And this no wife has borne you four brave sons. 
And one of them at least is like to prove 
Bigger in our small world than thou art. 

Henry. Ay — 

Richard, if he he mine — I hope him mine. 
But thou art like enough to make him thine. 

Eleanor. Becket is like enough to make all his. 

Henry. Met bought I had recovered of the Becket, 
That all was planed and bevell'd smooth again. 
Save from some hateful cantrip of thine own. 
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Eleanor, I will go live and die in Aqaitaine. 
I dreamed I was the consort of a kiug, 
Not one whose hack his priest has broken. 

Henry. What ! 

Is the end come ? You, will you crown my foe 
My victor in mid-battle? I will be 
Sole master of my house. The end is mine. 
What game, what juggle, what devilry are you playing? 
Why do you thrust this Becket on me again ? 

Eleanor, Why ? for I am true wife, igid have my fears 
Lest Becket thrust you even from your throne. 
Do you know this cross, my liege ? 

Henry {turning his head). Away ! not I. 

Eleanor, Not ev*n the central diamond, worth, I think, 
Half of the Antioch whence I had it? 

Henry, That ? 

Eleanor, I gave it you, and you your paramour; 
She sends it back, as being dead to earth, 
So dead henceforth to you. 

Henry, Dead! you have murder'd her, 

Found out her secret bower and murdered her. 

Eleanor, Your Becket knew the secret of your bower. 

Henry {calling out). Ho there ! thy rest of life is hope- 
less prison. 

Eleanor, And what would my own Aquitaine say to 
that? 
First free thy captive from her hopeless prison. 

Henry, O devil, can I free her from the grave ? 

Eleanor, You are too tragic: both of us are players 
In such a comedy as our court of Provence 
Had laugh 'd at. That 's a delicate Latin lay 
Of Walter Map: the lady holds the cleric 
Lovelier than any soldier, his poor tonsure 
A crown of Empire. Will you have it again ? 

{Offering the cross. He dashes it down,) 
St. Cupid, that is too irreverent. 
Then mine once more. {Puts it on,) 

Your cleric hath your lady. 
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Nay, what ancbmely faces, could he see you! 
Foam at the mouth because King Thomas, lord 
Not only of your vassals but amours. 
Thro' chastest honor of the Decalogue, 
Hath used the full authority of his Church 
To put her into Godstow nunnery. 

Henry, To put her into Godstow nunnery! 
He dared not — liar 1 yet, yet I remember — 
I do remember. 

He bade me put her into a nunnery — 
Into Godstow, into Hellstow, Devilstow! 
The Church ! the Church ! 
God's eyes! I would the Church were down in hell! [^Bxit. 

Eleanor, Aha ! 

Enter the four Knjghts. 

Fitzurse. What made the King cry out so furiously ? 

Eleanor, Our Becket, who will not absolve the Bishops. 
I think ye four have cause to love this Becket. 

Fitzurse, I hate him for his insolence to all. 

De Tracy, And I for all his insolence to thee. 

De Brito, I hate him for I hate him is my reason. 
And yet I hate him for a hypocrite. 

De Morville, I do not love hira, for he did his best 
To break the barons, and now braves the King. 

Eleanor, Strike, then, at once ; the King would have him 
— See! 

Reenter Henry. 

Henry, No man to love me, honor me, obey me ! 
Sluggards and fools ! 

The slave that eat my bread has kick'd his King! 
The dog I cramm'd with dainties worried me ! 
The fellow that on a lame jade came to court, 
A ragged cloak for saddle — he, he, he. 
To shake my throne, to push into my chamber — 
My bed, where ev'n the slave is private — he — 
I '11 have her out again, he shall absolve 
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The Bishops — they but did my will — Dot you — 

Sluggards and fools, why do you stand and stare ? 

You are no king's men — you — you — you are Becket's 

men. 
Down with King Henry! up with the Archbishop! 
Will no man rid me from this pestilent priest ? [_£xit, 

\_The Kmiguts draw their stpords, 
Eleanor. Are ye king's men ? I am king's woman, I. 
The Knights, King's men ! King's men ! 

Scene II. — A Room in Canterbury Monastery. 

Beckkt and John of Salisbury. 

Becket. York said so ? 

John of Salisbury. Yes : a man may take good counsel 
Ev'n from his foe. 

Becket. York will say anything. 

What is he saying now ? gone to the King 
And taken our anathema with him. York I 
Can the King de-anathematize this York ? 

John of Salisbury. Thomas, I would thou hadst retum'd 
to England, 
Like some wise prince of this world from his wars. 
With more of olive-branch and amnesty 
For foes at home — thou hast raised the world against thee. 

Becket. Why, John, my kingdom is not of this world. 

John of Salisbury. If it were more of this world it 
might be 
More of the next. A policy of wise pardon 
Wins here as well as there. To bless thine enemies — 

Becket. Ay, mine, not Heaven's. 

John of Salisbury. And may there not be something 
Of this world's leaven in thee too, when crying 
On Holy Church to thunder out her rights 
And thine own wrong so pitilessly ? Ah, Thomas, 
The lightnings that we think are only Heaven's 
Flash sometimes out of earth against the heavens. 
The soldier, when he lets his whole self go 
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Lost in the common good, the common wrong, 

Strikes truest ev*n for^ his own self. I crave 

Thy pardon — I have still thy leave to speak. 

Thou hast waged God's war against the King; and yet 

We are self-uncertain creatures, and we may, 

Yea, even when we know not, mix our spites 

And private hates with our defence of Heaven. 

Enter Edward Grim. 

Becket Thou art but yesterday from Cambridge, Grim ; 
What say ye there of Becket? 

Grim, 1 believe him 

The bravest in our roll of Primates down 
From Austin — there are some — for there are men 
Of canker'd judgment everywhere — 

Becket Who hold 

With York, with York against me. 

Grim, Well, my lord, 

A stranger monk desires access to you. 

Becket, York against Canterbury, York against God ! 
I am open to him. \_Exit Grim* 

Enter Rosamund as a Monk, 

Rosamund. Can I speak with you 

Alone, my father? 

Becket, Come you to confess ? 

Rosamund* Not now. 

Becket, Then speak; this is my other self. 
Who like my conscience never lets me be. 

Rosamund {throwing back the cowl), I know him; our 
good John of Salisbury. 

Becket, Breaking already from thy novitiate 
To plunge into this bitter world again — 
• These wells of Marah. I am grieved, my daughter. 
I thought that I had made a peace for thee. 

Rosamund, Small peace was mine in my novitiate, father 
Thro' all closed doors a dreadful whisper crept 
That thou wouldst excommunicate the King. 
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I could not eat, sleep, pray : I had with me 

The monk's disguise thou gavest me for my bower : 

I think our Abbess knew it and allowed it. 

I fled, and found thy name a charm to get me 

Food, roof, and rest. I met a robber once, 

I told him I was bound to see the Archbishop; 

^^ Pass on," he said, and in thy name I pass'd 

From house to house. In one a son stone-blind 

Sat by his mother's hearth : he had gone too far 

Into the King's own woods ; and the poor mother. 

Soon as she learnt I was a friend of thine. 

Cried out against the cruelty of the King. 

I said it was the King's courts, not the King; 

But she would not believe me, and she wish'd 

The Church were king : she had seen the Archbishop once, 

So mild, so kind. The people love thee, father. 

BeckeU Alas ! when I was Chancellor to the King, 
I fear I was as cruel as the King. 

Rosamund. Cruel ? Oh, no — it is the law, not he ; 
The customs of the realm. 

BeckeL The customs ! customs ! 

Rosamund, My lord, you have not excommunicated him? 
Oh, if you have, absolve him ! 

Becket, Daughter, daughter, 

Deal not with things you know not. 

Rosamund. I know him* 

Then you have done it, and I call you cruel. 

John of Salisbury, No, daughter, you mistake our good 
Archbishop ; 
For once in France the King had been so harsh, 
He thought to excommunicate him — Thomas, 
You could not — old affection mastered you, 
You falter'd into tears. 

Rosamund* God bless him for it. 

BeckeL Nay, make me not a woman, John of Salisbury, 
Nor make me traitor to my holy office. 
Did not a man's voice ring along the aisle, 
" The King is sick and almost unto death"? 
Hofy could I excommunicate him then? 
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Rosamund. And wilt thou excommunicate him now ? 

BeckeU Daughter, my time is short, I shall not do it. 
And were it longer — well — I should not do it. 

Rosamund. Thanks in this life, and in the life to come. 

Becket. Get thee back to thy nunnery with all haste ; 
Let this be thy last trespass. But one question — 
How fares thy pretty boy, the little Geoffrey? 
No fever, cough, croup, sickness? 

Rosamund. No, but saved 

From all that by our solitude. The plagues 
That smite the city spare the solitudes. 

BeckeU God save him from all sickness of the soul ! 
Thee too, thy solitude among thy nuns. 
May that save thee ! Doth he remember me ? 

Rosamund. I warrant him. 

BeckeU He is marvellously like thee. 

Rosamund. Liker the King. 

BeckeU No, daughter. 

Rosamund. Ay, but wait 

Till his nose rises ; he will be very king. 

BeckeU Ev'n so : but think not of the King : farewell I 

Rosamund My lord, the city is full of armed men. 

BeckeU Ev'n so: farewell! 

Rosamund. I will but pass to vespers. 
And breathe one prayer for my liege-lord the King, 
His child and mine own soul, and so return. 

BeckeU 'Pray for me too: much need of prayer have I. 

[Rosamund kneels and goes. 
Dan John, how much we lose, we celibates. 
Lacking the love of woman and of child. 

John of Salisbury. More gain than loss ; for of your 
wives you shall 
Find one a slut whose fairest linen seems 
Foul as her dustK^loth, if she used it — one 
So charged with tongue, that every thread of thought 
Is broken ere it joins — a shrew to boot, 
Whose evil song far on into the night 
Thrills to the topmost tile — no hope but death; 
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One slow, fat, white, a burden of the hearth ; 

And one that being thwarted ever swoons 

And weeps herself into the place of power ; 

And one an fixor pauperis Ibyci, 

So rare the household honeymaking bee, 

Man's help! but we, we have the Blessed Virgin 

For worship, and our Mother Church for bride; 

And all the souls we saved and father*d here 

Will greet us as our babes in Paradise. 

What noise was that? she told us of arm'd men 

Here in the city. Will you not withdraw? 

Becket. I once was out with Henry in the days 
When Henry loved me, and we came upon 
A wild-fowl sitting on her nest, so still 
I reach'd my hand and touch'd; she did not stir; 
The snow had frozen round her, and she sat 
Stone-dead upon a heap of ice-cold eggs. 
Look! how this love, this mother, runs thro' all 
The world God made — even the beast — the bird! 

John of Salisbury, Ay, still a lover of the beast and bird ? 
But these arm'd men — will you not hide yourself? 
Perchance the fierce De Brocs from Saltwood Castle, 
To assail our Holy Mother lest she brood ' 
Too long o'er this hard egg, the world, and send 
Her whole heart's heat into it, till it break 
Into young angels. Pray you, hide yourself. 

Becket There was a little fair-hair'd Norman nlaid 
Lived in my mother's house: if Rosamund is 
The world's rose, as her name imports her — she 
Was the world's lily. 

John of Salisbury. Ay, and what of her ? 

Becket, She died of leprosy. 

John of Salisbury. I know not why 

You call these old things back again, my lord. 

Becket, The drowning man, they say, remembers all 
The chances of his life, just ere he dies. 

John of Salisbury. Ay — but these arm'd men — will yotk 
drown yourself? 
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He loses half the meed of martyrdom 
Who will be martyr when he might escape. 

BeckeU "What day of the week ? Tuesday ? 

John of Salisbury, Tuesday, my lord. 

BeckeL Ou a Tuesday was I born, and on a Tuesday 
Baptized; and on a Tuesday did I fly 
Forth from Northampton; on a Tuesday pass'd 
From England into bitter banishment; 
On a Tuesday at Pontigny came to me 
The ghostly warning of my martyrdom; 
On a Tuesday l2oxn mine exile I returned, 
And on a Tuesday — 

[Tract enters, then Fitzurse, De Brito, and Db 

MoRViLLE. Monks following, 
— on a Tuesday — Tracy ! 

A long silence, broken by Fitzurse saying, contemptuously, 

God help thee ! 

John of Salisbury {aside). How the good Archbishop 
reddens ! 
He never yet could brook the note of scorn. 

Fitzurse, My lord, we bring a message from the King 
Beyond the water; will you have it alone, 
Or with these listeners near you? 

Becket, As you will. 

Fitzurse, Nay, as you will. 

Becket, Nay, as you will. 

John of Salisbury, Why then 

Better perhaps to speak with them apart. 
Let us withdraw. 

[J// go out except the four Knights and Becket. 

Fitzurse. We are all alone with him. 

Shall I not smite him with his own cross-staff? 

De Morvitte, No, look ! the door is open : let him be. 

Fitzurse, The King condemns your excommunicating — 

Becket, This is no secret, but a public matter. 
In here again I [John of Salisbury and Monks return* 

Now, sirs, the King*s commands! 
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FUzurse. The King beyond the water, thro' our voices, 
Commands you to be dutiful and leal 
To your young King on this side of the water, 
Not scorn him for the foibles of his youth. 
What! you would make his coronation void 
By cursing those who crown'd him. Out upon you! 

BeckeU Reginald, all men know I loved the Prince. 
His father gave him to my care, and I 
Became his second father: he had his faults, 
For which I would have laid mine own life down 
To help him from them, since indeed I loved him, 
And love him next after my lord his father. 
Rather than dim the splendor of his crown 
I fain would treble and quadruple it 
With revenues, realms, and golden provinces 
So that were done in equity. 

Fitzurse, You have broken 

Your bond of peace, your treaty with the King^ 
Wakening such brawls and loud disturbances 
In England, that he calls you oversea 
To answer for it in his Norman courts. 

Becket. Prate not of bonds, for never, oh, never again 
Shall the waste voice of the bond-breaking sea 
Divide me from the mother church of England, 
My Canterbury. Loud disturbances ! 
Oh, ay — the bells rang out even to deafening, 
Organ and pipe, and dulcimer, chants and hymns 
In all the churches, trumpets in the halls. 
Sobs, laughter, cries : they spread their raiment down 
Before me — would have made my pathway flowers, 
Save that it was mid- winter in the street, 
But full mid-summer in those honest hearts. 

Fitzurse. The King commands you to absolve the bishops 
Whom you have excommunicated. 

BeckeL I? Not I, the Pope. Ask him for absolution. 

Fitzurse, But you advised the Pope. 

Becket. And so I did. 

Tjbejr have but to submit. 
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Tlie Four Knights, The King commands you. 

We are all Kiug's men. 

Becket, King's men at least should know 

That their own King closed with me last July 
That I should pass the censures of the Church 
On those that crowned young Henry in this realm, 
And trampled on the rights of Canterbury. 

FUzurse. What! dare you charge the King with treach- 
ery? 
He sanction thee to excommunicate 
The prelates whom he chose to crown his son ! 

Becket. I spake no word of treachery, Reginald. 
But for the truth of this I make appeal ^ 

To all the archbishops, bishops, prelates, barons, 
Monks, knights, five hundred, that were there and heard. 
Nay, you yourself were there : you heard yourself. 

Fitzurse, I was not there. 

Becket. I saw you there. 

Fitzurse, I was not. 

Becket, You were. I never forget anything. 

Fitzurse, He makes the King a traitor, me a liar. 
How long shall we forbear him? 

John of Salisbury {drawing Becket aside), O my good 
lord. 
Speak with them privately on this hereafter. 
You see they have been revelling, and I fear 
Are braced and brazened up with Christmas wines 
For any murderous brawl. 

Becket, And yet they prate 

Of mine, my brawls, when those, that name themselves 
Of the King's part, have broken down our barns. 
Wasted our diocese, outraged our tenants. 
Lifted our produce, driven our clerics out — 
Why they, your friends, those rufFans, the De Brocs, 
They stood on Dover beach to murder me, 
They slew my stags in mine own manor here. 
Mutilated, poor brute, my surapter-mule. 
Plundered the vessel full of Gascon wine, 
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The old King's present, carried off the casks, 
Kiird half the crew, dungeoned the other half 
In Pevensey Castle — 

De Morville. Why not rather then, 

If this be so, complain to your young King, 
Not punish of your own authority? 

Becket, Mine enemies barr'd all access to the boy. 
They knew he loved me. 

Hugh, Hugh, how proudly you exalt your head! 
Nay, when they seek to overturn our rights, 
I ask no leave of king, or mortal man, 
To set them straight again. Alone I do it. 
Give to the King the things that are the King's, 
And those of God to God. 

Fitzurse, Threats ! threats ! ye hear him. 

What! will he excommunicate all the world? 

[TV/c Knights come round Becket. 

De Tract/, He shall not. 

De Brito. Well, as yet — I should be grateful — 

He hath not excommunicated me, 

Becket, Because thou wast horn excommunicate. 
I never spied in thee one gleam of grace. 

De Brito. Your Christian's Christian charity! 

Becket, By St. Denis — 

De Brito, Ay, by St. Denis, now will he flame out. 
And lose his head as old St. Denis did. 

Becket, Ye think to scare me from my loyalty 
To God and to the Holy Father. No! 
Tho' all the swords in England flashed above me 
Ready to fall at Henry's word or yours — 
Tho* all the loud-lung'd trumpets upon earth 
Blared from the heights of all the thrones of her kings, 
Blowing the world against me, I would stand 
Clothed with the full authority of Rome, 
Mail'd in the perfect panoply of faith. 
First of the foremost of their files, who die 
For God, to people heaven in the great day 
When God makes up his jewels. Once I fled — 
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Never again, and you — I marvel at you — 
Ye know what is between us. Ye have sworn 
Yourselves my men when I was Chancellor — 
My vassals — and yet threaten your Archbishop 
In his own house. 

Knights. Nothing can be between us 

That goes against our fealty to the King. 

Fitzurse, And in his name we charge you that ye keep 
This traitor from escaping. 

BeckeL Rest you easy, 

For I am easy to keep. I shall not fly. 
Here, here, here will you fiud me. 

De Morvtlle* Know you not 

You have spoken to the peril of your life ? 

Becket. As I shall speak again. 

Fitzurse^ De Tracy, and De Brito, To arms ! 

\_T7iey rush out, De Morville lingers, 

Becket. De Morville, 

I had thought so well of you ; and even now 
You seem the least assassin of the four. 
Oh, do not damn yourself for company ! 
Is it too late for me to save your soul ? 
I pray you for one moment stay and speak. 

De Morville, Becket, it is too late. [^Exit. 

Becket, Is it too late ? 

Too late on earth may be too soon in hell. 

Knights {in the distance). Close the great gate — ho, 
there — upon the town. 

Becket' s Retainers. Shut the hall-doors. \_A pause, 

Becket, You hear them, brother John ; 
Why do you stand so silent, brother John? 

John of Salisbury, For I was musing on an ancient 
saw, 
Stiaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 

Is strength less strong when hand-in-hand with grace ? 
GraJtior in pulchro cor pore virtus, Thomas, 
Why should you heat yourself for such as these? 

Becket, Me thought I answer'd moderately enough. 
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John of SaUslury. As one that blows the coal to cool 
the fire. 
My lord, I marvel why yea never lean 
On any man's advising but your own. 

BeckeU Is it so, Dan John? well, what should I have 
done ? 

John of Salisbury. Tou should have taken counsel with 
your friends 
Before these bandits brake into your presence. 
They seek — you make — occasion for your death. 

Becket My counsel is already taken, John. 
I am prepared to die. 

John of Salisbury, We are sinners all. 
The best of all not all-prepared to die. 

Becket, God's will be done! 

John of Salisbury, Ay, well. God's will be done! 

Grim {reentering). My lord, the knights are arming in 
the garden 
Beneath the sycamore. 

Becket, Grood! let them arm. 

Grim, And one of the De Brocs is with them, Robert, 
The apostate monk that was with Raudulf here. 
He knows the twists and turnings of the place. 

Becket, No fear! 

Grim, No fear, my lord. 

[^Crashes on the hall-doors. The Monks flee. 

Becket (rising). Our dovecote flown ! 

I cannot tell why monks should all be cowards. 

John of Salisbury, Take refuge in your own cathedral, 
Thomas. 

Becket. Do they not fight the Great Fiend day by day? 
Valor and holy life should go together. 
Why should all monks be cowards? 

John of Salisbury. Are they so? 

I say, take refuge in your own cathedral. 

Becket, Ay, but I told them I would wait them here. 

Grim. May they not say you dared not show yourself 
In your old place ?»and vespers are befrirminof. 

[Bell rings for vespers till end of scene. 
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You should attend the office, give them heart 

They fear you slain : they dread they know not what. 

BeckeL Ay, monks, not men. 

Orim. I am a monk, my lord. 

Perhaps, my lord, you wrong us. 
Some would stand by you to the death. 

BeckeL Your pardon. 

John of Salishury. He said " Attend the office." 

Becket Attend the office? 

Why then — The Cross ! — who bears my Cross before me ? 
Methought they would have brain'd me with it, John. 

[Grim takes it. 

Grim. I! Would that I could bear thy cross indeed! 

Becket. The Mitre! 

John of Salisbury. Will you wear it ? — there ! 

[Becket puts on the mitre, 

Becket. The Pall ! 

I go to meet my King ! {_Puts on the pall. 

Grim, To meet the King? 

[^Crashes on the doors as they go out. 

John of Salishury. Why do you move with such a state- 
liness ? 
Can you not hear them yonder like a storm. 
Battering the doors, and breaking thro' the walls ? 

Becket. Why do the heathen rage ? My two good friends. 
What matters murdered here, or murder*d there? 
And yet my dream foretold my martyrdom 
In mine own church. It is God*8 will. Go on. 
Nay, drag me not. We must not seem to fly* 

Scene III. — North Transept of Canterbury Cathedral. On the right 
hand a flight of steps leading to the Choir, another flight on the 
left, leading to the North A isle. Winter afternoon slowly darken- 
ing. Low thunder now and then of an approaching storm. Monks 
heard chanting the service. Rosamund kneeling, 

Rosamund. O blessed saint, O glorious Benedict, — 
These arm'd men in the city, these fierce faces — 
Thy holy follower founded Canterbury — 

7 
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Save that dear head which now is Canterbury, 
Save him, he saved my life, he saved my child. 
Save him, his blood would darken Henry's name; 
Save him till all as saintly as thyself 
He miss the searching flame of purgatory. 
And pass at once perfect to Paradise. 

[^Noise of steps and voices in the cloisters. 
Hark I Is it they ? Coming ! He is not here — 
]Not yet, thank Heaven. O save him ! 

\^Goes up steps leading to choir, 

Becket {entering, forced along hy John of Salisbury and 
Grim). No, I tell you! 

I cannot bear a hand upon my person. 
Why do you force me thus against my will ? 

Grim, My lord, we force you from your enemies. 

Becket, As you would force a king from being crowii*d. 

John oj Salisbury, We must not force the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. 

[^Service stops. Monks come down from the stairs that 

lead to the choir. 

Monks. Here is the great Archbishop ! He lives ! he 
lives ! 
Die with him, and be glorified together. 

Becket, Together ? . . . get you back ! go on with the 
office. 

Monks, Come, then, with us to vespers. 

Becket, How can I come 

When you so block the entry ? Back, I say ! 
Go on with the office. Shall not Heaven be served 
Tho' earth's last earthquake clash'd the minster-bells, 
And the great deeps were broken up again, 
And hiss'd against the sun ? [^Noise in the cloisters. 

Monks. The murderers, hark ! 

Let us hide! let us hide! 

Becket. What do these people fear? 

Monks, Those arm'd men in the cloister. 

Becket. Be not such cravens \ 

I will go out and meet them. 
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Grim and others. Shut the doors! 

We will not have him slain before our face. 

[ They close the doors of the transept. Knocking. 
Fly, fly, my lord, before they burst the doors ! \^Knoching, 

Becket, Why, these are our own monks who followed us! 
And will you bolt them out, and have them slain ? 
Undo the doors : the church is not a castle : 
Knock, and it shall be open'd. Are you deaf? 
What, have I lost authority among you? 
Stand by, make way ! 

\_Opens the doors. Enter Monks from cloister^ 
Come in, my friends, come in ! 
Nay, faster, faster! 

Monks, oil, my lord Archbishop, 

A score of knights all arm'd with swords and axes — 
To the choir, to the choir ! 

[MoxKS divide, part flying by the stairs on the right, part by those 
on the left, Hie rush of these last bears Becket along with 
them some way up the steps, where he is left standing alone, 

Becket, Shall I, too, pass to the choir, 

And die upon the patriarchal throne 
Of all my predecessors ? 

John of Salisbury, No, to the crypt ! 

Twenty steps down. Stumble not in the darkness. 
Lest they should seize thee. 

Grim, To the crypt? no — no, 

To the chapel of St. Blaise beneath the roof! 

John of Salisbury {pointing upward and downward). That 
way, or this! Save thyself either way. 

Becket, Oh, no, not either way, nor any way 
Save by that way which leads thro' night to light. 
Not twenty steps, but one. 

And fear not I should stumble in the darkness. 
Not tho' it be their hour, the power of darkness, 
But my hour too, the power of light in darkness! 
I am not in the darkness but the light. 
Seen by the Church in Heaven, the Church on earth — 
The power of life in death to make her ive^l 
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[^Enter the four Knights. John op Salisbury flies to 

the altar of St, Benedict 

Fitzurse, Here, here, King's men ! 

[ Catches hold of the last flying Monk. 
Where is the traitor Becket? 

Monk, I am not he! I am not he, mj lord. 
I am Dot he indeed ! 

Fitzurse, Hence to the fiend ! 

\^Pushes him away. 
Where is this treble traitor to the King ? 

De Tra^y, Where is the Archbishop, Thomas Becket? 

Becket, Here- 

No traitor to the King, but Priest of God, 
Primate of £ng]and. [^Descending into the transept, 

I am he ye seek. 
What would ye have of me? 

Fitzurse. Your life. 

De Tracy, Your life. 

De MorvilU, Save that you will absolve the bishops. 

Becket, Never, — 

Except they make submission to the Church. 
You had my answer to that cry before. 

De MorviUe, Why, then you are a dead man ; flee ! 

Becket, I will not. 

I am readier to be slain than thou to slay. 
Hugh, I know well tbou hast but half a heart 
To bathe this sacred pavement with my blood. 
God pardon thee and these, but God*s full curse 
Shatter you all to pieces if ye harm 
One of my flock ! 

Fitzurse, Was not the great gate shut? 

They are thronging in to vespers — half the town. 
We shall be overwhelmed. Seize him and carry him ! 
Come with us — nay — thou art our prisoner — come ! 

De MorviUe, Ay, make him prisoner, do not harm the 
man. 

[Fitzurse lays hold of the Archbishop's paiL 

^cJcet. Touch me not ! 
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. De Brito. How the good priest gods himself! 
He is not jet ascended to the Father. 

Fitzurse. I will not only touch, but drag thee hence. 
BeckeL Thou art my man, thou art my vassal. Away! 

[^Flings him off till he reels, ctlmost to falling, 
De Tracy (lays hold of the pall). Come ; as he said, thou 

art our prisoner. 
Becket, Down ! 

[^Throws him headlong. 
Fitzurse (advances with drawn sword), I told thee that 

I should remember thee ! 
Becket, Profligate pander ! 

Fitzurse, Do you hear that? strike, strike! 

[^Strikes off the Archbishop's mitre and wounds him on 

the forehead, 
Becket (covers his eyes with his hand), I do commend 
my cause to God, the Virgin, 
St. Denis of France and St. Alphege of England, 
And all the tutelar Saints of Canterbury. 

[Grim wraps his arms about the Archbishop. 
Spare this defence, dear brother. 

[Tracy ha^ arisen^ and approaches, hesitatingly, with his 

sword raised, 
Fitzurse. Strike him. Tracy ! 

Rosamund (rushing down steps from the choir). No, No, 

No, No! 
Fitzurse, This wanton here. De Morville, 
Hold her away. 
De Morville, I hold her. 

Rosamund (held hack hy De Morville, and stretching out 
her arms), Mercy, mercy, 

As you would hope for mercy. 

Fitzurse. Strike, I say. 

Grim, O God, O noble knights, O sacrilege ! 
Strike our Archbishop in his own cathedral! 
The Pope, the King, will curse you — the whole world 
Abhor you ; ye will die the death of dogs ! 
Nay, nay, good Tracy. [^LifU his arm. 
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Fitzurse. Answor not, but strike. 

De Tracy. There is my answer then. 
[^Sword falls on Grim's an», and glances from it, wounding 

Becket. 
Grim. . Mine arm is severed. 

I can no more — fight out the good fight — die 
Conqueror. [^Staggers into the chapel of St. Benedict. 

Becket (falling on his knees). At the right liand of 
Power — 
Power and great glory — for thy Church, O Lord — 
Into Thy hands, O Lord — into Thy hands ! — 

[^Sinks prone. 
De Brito. This last to rid thee of a world of brawls ! 

[^Kills him. 
The traitor 's dead, and will arise no more. 

Fitzurse. Nay, have we still'd him ? What ! the great 
Archbishop ! 
Does he breathe? No? 
De TVacg. No, Reginald, he is dead. 

(Storm bursts.)* 

De MorviUe, Will the earth gape and swallow us ? 

De Brito. The deed 's done — Away ! 

[De Brito, De Tracy, Fitzurse, rush out, crying ^^King^s 
menP' De MoRVii.t.K follows slowly. Flashes of lightning thro^ 
the Cathedral, Rosamund seen kneeling by the body of Beckbt. 

* A tremendous thunderstorm actually broke over the Cathedral as 
the murderers were leaving it. 
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TIRESIAS Al^fD OTHER POEMS. 



TO E. FITZGERALD. 

OLD FITZ, who from your suburb grango, 
Where ouce I tarried for a while, 
Glance at the wheeling Orb of change, 

And greet it with a kindly smile ; 
Whom yet I see as there you sit 

Beneath your sheltering garden-tree, 
And watch your doves about you ilLt, 

And plant on shoulder, hand, and knee, 
Or on your head their rosy feet, 

As if they knew your diet spares 
Whatever moved in that full sheet 

Let down to Peter at his prayers; 
Who live on milk and meal and grass ; 

And once for ten long weeks I tried 
Your table of Pythagoras, 

And seem'd at first " a thing enskied " 
(As Shakespeare has it) airy-light 

To float above the wavs of nofen. 
Then fell from that half-spiritual height 

Chiird, till I tasted flesh again 
One night when earth was winter-black, 

And all the heavens flashed in frost ; 
And on me, half-asleep, came back 

That wholesome heat the blood had lost, 
And set me climbing icy capes 

And glaciers, over which there roll'd 
To meet me long-arm'd vines with grapes 

Of fishcol hugeness; for the cold 
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Without, and warmth within me, wrought 

To mould the dream ; but none can say 
That Leuten fare makes Lenten thought, 

Who reads your golden Eastern lay, 
Than which I know no version done 

In English more divinely well ; 
A planet equal to the sun 

Which cast it, that large infidel 
Your Omar ; and your Omar drew 

Full-handed plaudits from our best 
In modern letters, and from two, 

Old friends outvaluing all the rest, 
Two voices heard on earth no more; 

But we old friends are still alive, 
And I am nearing seventy-four. 

While you have touched at seventy-five, 
And so I send a birthday line 

Of greeting; and my son, who dipt 
In some forgotten book of mine 

With sallow scraps of manuscript, 
And dating many a year ago, 

Has hit on this, which you will take 
My Fitz, and welcome, as I know 

Less for its own than for the sake 
Of one recalling gracious times. 

When, in our younger London days. 
You found some merit in my rhymes. 

And I more pleasure in your praise. 
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I WISH I were as in the years of old, 
While yet the blessed daylight made itself 
Ruddy thro' both the roofs of sight, and woke 
These eyes, now dull, but then so keen to seek 
The meanings ambush 'd under all they saw, 
The flight oi birds, the flame of sacrifice, 
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What omeiis may foreshadow fate to man 
And woman, and the secret of the Gods. 

My son, the Gods, despite of human prayer, 
Are slower to forgive than human kings. 
The great God, Ares, burns in anger still 
Against the guiltless heirs of him from Tyre, 
Our Cadmus, out of whom thou art, who found 
Beside the springs of Dirce, smote, and still'd 
Thro' all its folds the multitudinous beast, 
The dragon, which otir trembling fathers call'd 
The God's own son. 

A tale, that told to me, 
When but thine age, by age as winter-white 
As mine is now, amazed, but made me yearn 
For larger glimpses of that more than man 
Which rolls the heavens, and lifts, and lays the deep, 
Yet loves and hates with mortal hates and loves. 
And moves unseen among the ways of men. 

Then, in my wanderings all the lands that lie 
Subjected to the Heliconian ridge 
Have heard this footstep fall, altho' my wont 
Was more to scale the highest of the heights 
With some strange hope to see the nearer God. 

One naked peak — the sister of the sun 
Would climb from out the dark, and linger there 
To silver all the valleys with her shafts — 
There once, but long ago, five-fold thy term 
Of years, I lay ; the winds were dead for heat ; 
The noonday crag made the hand burn ; and sick 
For shadow — not one bush was near — I rose 
Following a torrent till its myriad falls 
Found silence in the hollows underneath. 

There in a secret olive-glade I saw 
Pallas Athene climbing from the bath 
In anger ; yet one glittering foot disturbed 
The lucid well ; one snowy knee was prest 
Against the margin flowers; a dreadful light 
Came from her golden hair, her golden helm 
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And all her golden armor on the grass, 
And from her virgin breast, and virgin eyes 
Remaining fixt on mine, till mine grew dark 
For ever, and 1 heard a voice that said, 
" Henceforth be blind, for thou hast seen too much, 
And speak the truth that no man may believe." 

Son, in the hidden world of sight, that lives 
Behind this darkness, I behold her still. 
Beyond all work of those who carve the stone, 
Beyond all dreams of Godlike womanhood, 
Ineffable beauty, out of whom, at a glance, 
And as it were, perforce, upon me flash'd 
The power of prophesying — but to me 
No power — so chained and coupjed with the curse 
Of blindness and their unbelief, who heard 
And heard not, when I spake of famine, plague. 
Shrine-shattering earthquake, fire, flood, thunderbolt, 
•And angers of the Gods for evil done 
And expiation lack*d — no power on Fate, 
Theirs, or mine own ! for when the crowd would roar 
For blood, for war, whose issue was their doom, 
To cast wise words among the multitude 
"Was flinging fruit to lions ; nor, in hours 
Of civil outbreak, when I knew the twain 
"Would each waste each, and bring on both the yoke 
Of stronger states, was mine the voice to curb 
The madness of our cities and their kings. 

Who ever turn'd upon his heel to hear 
My warning that the tyranny of one 
"Was prelude to the tyranny of all ? 
My counsel that the tyranny of all 
Led backward to the tyranny of one ? 

This power hath work'd no good to aught that lives, 
And these blind hands were useless in their wars. 
O therefore that the unfulfill'd desire. 
The grief for ever born from griefs to be. 
The boundless yearning of the Prophet's heart — 
Could that stand forth, and like a statue, rear*d 
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To some great citizen, win all praise from all 
Who past it, saying, " That was he ! " 

In vain! 
Virtue must shape itself in deed, and those 
Whom weakness or necessity have cramp'd 
Within themselves, immerging, each, his urn 
In his own well, draw solace as he may. 

Menaceus, thou hast eyes, and I can hear 
Too plainly what full tides of onset sap 
Our seven high gates, and what a weight of war 
Hides on those ringing axles ! jingle of bits, 
Shouts, arrows, tramp of the hornfooted horse 
That grind the glebe to powder ! Stony showers 
Of that ear-stunning hail of Ares crash 
Along the sounding walls. Above, below. 
Shock after shock, the song-built towers and gates 
Reel, bruised and butted with the shuddering 
War-thunder of iron rams ; and from within 
The city comes a murmur void of joy. 
Lest she be taken captive — maidens, wives. 
And mothers with their babblers of the dawn, 
And oldest age in shadow from the night. 
Falling about their shrines before their Gods, 
And wailing " Save us." 

And they wail to thee! 
These eyeless eyes, that cannot see thine own, 
See this, that only in thy virtue lies 
The saving of our Thebes; for, yesternight. 
To me, the great God Ares, whose one bliss 
Is war, and human sacrifice — himself 
Blood-red from battle, spear and helmet tipt 
With stormy light as on a mast at sea. 
Stood out before a darkness, crying " Thebes, 
Thy Thebes shall fall and perish, for I loathe 
The seed of Cadmus — yet if one of these 

By his own hand — if one of these " 

My son, 
No sound is breathed so potent to coerce. 
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And to conciliate, as their names who dare 
For that sweet mother land which gave them birth 
Nobly to do, nobly to die. Their names, 
Graven on memorial columns, are a song 
Heard in the future ; few, but more than wall 
And rampart, their examples reach a hand 
Far thro' all years, and everywhere they meet 
And kindle generous purpose, and the strength 
To mould it into action pure as theirs. 

Fairer thy fate than mine, if life's best end 
Be to end well ! and thou refusing this, 
Unvenerable will thy memory be 
While men shall move the lips : but if thou dare — 
Thou, one of these, the race of Cadmus — then 
No stone is fitted in yon marble girth 
Whose echo shall not tongue thy glorious doom, 
Nor in this pavement but shall ring thy name 
To every hoof that clangs it, and the springs 
Of Dirce laving yonder battle-plain. 
Heard from the roofs by night, will murmur thee 
To thine own Thebes, while Thebes thro' thee shall stand 
Firm-based with all her Gods. 

The Dragon's cave 
Half hid, they tell me, now in flowing viges — 
Where once he dwelt and whence he roll'd himself 
At dead of night — thou knowest, and that smooth rock 
Before it, altar-fashion'd, where of late 
The woman-breasted Sphinx, with wings drawn back, 
Folded her lion paws, and look'd to Thebes. 
There blanch the bones of whom she slew, and these 
Mixt with her own, because the fierce beast found 
A wiser than herself, and dash'd herself 
Dead in her rage : but thou art wise enough, 
Tho' young, to love thy wiser, blunt the curse 
Of Pallas, hear, and tho' I speak the truth 
Believe I speak it, let thine own hand strike 
Thy youthful pulses into rest and quench 
The red God's anger, fearing not to plunge 
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Thy torch of life in darkness, rather — thou 
Rejoicing that the sun, the moon, the stars 
Send no such light upon the ways of men 
As one great deed. 

Thither, my son, and there 
Thou, that hast never known the embrace of love, 
Offer thy maiden life. 

This useless hand ! 
I felt one warm tear fall upon it. Gone! 
He will achieve his greatness. 

But for me, 
I would that I were gathered to my rest, 
And mingled with the famous kings of old, 
On whom about their ocean-islands flash 
The faces of the Gods — the wise man's word, 
Here trampled by the populace underfoot, 
There crown*d with worship — and these eyes will find 
The men I knew, and watch the chariot whirl 
About the goal again, and hunters race 
The shadowy lion, and the warrior-kings. 
In height and prowess more than human, strive 
Again for glory, while the golden lyre 
Is ever sounding in heroic ears 
Heroic hymns, and every way the vales 
Wind, clouded with the grateful incense-fume 
Of those who mix all odor to the Gods 
On one far height in one far-shining fire. 



"One height and one far-shining fire:" 

And while I fancied that my friend 
For this brief Idyll would require 

A less diffuse and opulent end, 
And would defend his judgment well, 

If I should deem it over nice — 
The tolling of his funeral bell 

Broke on my Pagan Paradise, 
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And mixt the dream of classic times, 

And all the phantoms of the dream. 
With present grief, and made the rhymes^ 

That miss'd his living welcome, seem 
Like would-be guests an hour too late, 

Who down the highway moving on 
With easy laughter find the gate 

Is bolted, and the master gone. 
Gone into darkness; that full light 

Of friendship! past, in sleep, away 
By night, into the deeper night! 

The deeper night? A clearer day 
Than our poor twilight dawn on earth — 

If night, what barren toil to be! 
What life, so maim'd by night, were worth 

Our living out? Not mine to me 
Remembering all the golden hours 

Now silent, and so many dead. 
And him the last; and laying flowers. 

This wreath, above his honor'd head, 
And praying that, when I from hence 

Shall fade with him into the unknown, 
My close of earth's experience 

May prove as peaceful as his own. 



THE WRECK. 

I. 

HIDE me. Mother ! my Fathers belong'd to the church 
of old, 
I am driven by storm and sin and death to the ancient foM, 
I cling to the Catholic Cross once more, to the Faith that 

saves, 
My brain is full of the crash of wrecks, and the roar of 

waves, 
My life itself is a wreck, I have sullied a noble name, 
I am flung from the rushing tide of the world as a waif ot 
shame, 
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I am roosed by the wail of a child, and awake to a livid 

light, 

And a ghastlier face than ever has haunted a grave by 

uight) 
I would bide from the storm without, I would flee from the 

storm within, 
I would make my life one prayer for a soul that died in his 

sin; 
I was the tempter. Mother, and mine was the deeper fall; 
I will sit at your feet, I will hide my face, I will tell you 

all. 

II. 

He that they gave me to. Mother, a heedless and innocent 

bride — 
I never have wrong'd his heart, I have only wounded his 

pride — 
Spain in his blood and the Jew dark-visaged, stately, 

and tall — 
A princelier-looking man never stept thro' a Prince's hall. 
And who, when his anger was kindled would venture to 

give him the nay ? 
And a man men fear is a man to be loved by the women 

they say. 
And I could have loved him too, if the blossom can doat on 

the blight, 
Or the young green leaf rejoice in the frost that sears it at 

night ; 
He would open the books that I prized, and toss them away 

with a yawn, 
Repeird by the magnet of Art to the which my nature was 

drawn, 
The word of the Poet by whom the deeps of the world are 

stirr'd, 
The music that robes it in language beneath and beyond the 

word ! 
My Shelley would fall from my hands when he cast a con- 
temptuous glance 

8 
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From where he was poring over his Tables of Trade and 

Finance ; 
My hands, when I heard him coming, would drop from the 

chords or the keys, 
But ever I fail'd to please him, however I strove to please — 
All day long far-off in the cloud of the city, and there 
Lost, head and heart, in the chances of dividend, consol, 

and share — 
And at home if I sought for a kindly caress, being woman 

and weak. 
His formal kiss fell chill as a flake of snow on the cheek: 
And so, when I bore him a girl, when I held it aloft in my 

joy, 

He looked at it coldly, and said to me " Pity it is n't a boy." 
The one thing given me, to love and to live for, glanced at 

in scorn! 
The child that I felt I could die for — as if she were basely 

born ! 
I had lived a wild-flower life, I was planted now in a tomb; 
The daisy will shut to the shadow, I closed my heart to the 

gloom ; 
I threw myself all abroad — I would play my part with the 

young 
By the low foot-lights of the world — and I caught the 

wreath that was flung. 

III. 

Mother, I have not — however their tongues may have bab- 
bled of me — 

Sinn'd thro' an animal vileness, for all but a dwarf was he, 

And all but a hunchback too; and I look*d at him, first, 
askance 

"With pity — not he the knight for an amorous girPs romance ! 

Tho' wealthy enough to have bask'd in the light of a dower- 
less smile, 

Having lands at home and abroad in a rich "West -Indian 
isle ; 

Bat I came on him once at a ball, the heart of a listening 
crowd — 
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Why, what a brow was there ! he was seated — speaking 

aloud 
To women, the flower of the time, and men at the helm of 

state — 
Flowing with easy greatness and touching on all things 

great, 
Science, philosophy, song — till I felt myself ready to weep 
For I knew not what, when I heard that voice, — as mellow 

and deep 
As a psalm by a mighty master and peaPd from an organ, — 

roll 
Rising and falling — for, Mother, the voice was the voice of 

the soul ; 
And the sun of the soul made day in the dark of his wonder- 
ful eyes. 
Here was the hand that would help me, would heal me — 

the heart that was wise! 
And he, poor man, when he learnt that I hated the ring I 

wore. 
He helpt me with death, and he heaFd me with sorrow for 

evermore. 

IV. 

For I broke the bond. That day my nurse had brought me 

the child. 
The small sweet face was flushed, but it coo'd to the Mother 

and smiled. 
" Anything ailing," I ask'd her, " with baby ? " She shook 

her head, 
And the Motherless Mother kiss*d it, and turn'd in her haste 

and fled. 

V. 

Low warm winds had gently breathed us away from the 

land — 
Ten long sweet summer days upon deck, sitting hand in 

hand — 
When he clothed a naked mind with the wisdom and wealth 

of his own, 
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And I bow'd myself down as a slave to his intellectual 
throne, 

When he coined into English gold some treasure of classical 
song, 

When he flouted a statesman's error, or flamed at a public 
wrong, 

When he rose as it were on the wings of an eagle beyond 
me, and past 

Over the range and the change of the world from the first 
to the last, 

When he spoke of his tropical home in the canes by the 
purple tide. 

And the high star-crpwns of his palms on the deep- wooded 
mountain-side. 

And cliifs all robed in lianas that dropt to the brink of his 
bay, 

And trees like the towers of a minster, the sons of a winter- 
less day. 

" Paradise there ! " so he said, but I seem'd in Paradise 
then 

With the first great love I had felt for the first and great- 
est of men, 

Ten long days of summer and sin — if it must be so — 

But days of a larger light than I ever again shall know — 

Days that will glimmer, I fear, thro' life to my latest breath ; 

" No frost there," so he said, " as in truest Love no Death.'* 

VI. 

Mother, one morning a bird with a warble plaintively sweet 
Perch'd on the shrouds, and then fell fluttering down at my 

feet ; 
I took it, he made it a cage, we fondled it, Stephen and I, 
But it died, and I thought of the child for a moment, I 

scarce know why. 

VII. 

But if sin be sin, not inherited fate, as many will say, 
Mjr sin to my desolate little one found me at sea on a day, 
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When her orphan wail came borne in the shriek of a grow- 
ing wind, 
And a voice rang out in the thunders of Ocean and Heaven 

" Thou hast siun'd." 
And down in the cabin were we, for the towering crest of 

the tides 
Plunged on the vessel and swept in a cataract off from her 

sides, 
And ever the great storm grew with a howl and a hoot of 

the blast 
In the rigging, voices of hell — then came the crash of the 

mast. 
" T^e wages of sin is death," and then I began to weep, 
'' I am the Jonah, the crew should cast me into the deep, 
For ah God, what a heart was mine to forsake her even 

for you." 
" Never the heart among women," he said, " more tender 

and true." 
'< The heart ! not a mother's heart, when I left my darling 

alone." 
" Comfort yourself, for the heart of the father will care for 

his own." 
" The heart of the father will spurn her," I cried, " for the 

sin of the wife, 
The cloud of the mother's shame will enfold her and darken 

her life." 
Then his pale face twitch'd ; " O Stephen, I love you, I 

love you, and yet " — 
As I lean'd away from his arms — " would God, we had 

never met!" 
And he spoke not — only the storm ; till after a little I 

yearn'd 
For his voice again, and he call'd to me " Kiss me ! " and 

there — as I turn'd — 
" The heart, the heart ! " I kiss'd him, I clung to the sink- 
ing form, 
And the storm went roaring above us, and he — was out of 

the storm. 
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VIII. 

Aud then, then, Mother, the ship stagger'd under a thun- 
derous shock, 
That shook us asunder, as if she had struck and crash 'd on 

a rock ; 
For a huge sea smote every soul from the decks of The 

Falcon but one; 
All of them, all but the man that was lash'd to the helm had 

gone ; 
And I fell — and the storm and the days went by, but I 

knew no more — 
Lost myself — lay like the dead by the dead on the •abia 

floor. 
Dead to the death beside me, and lost to the loss that was 

mine. 
With a dim dream, now and then, of a hand giving bread 

aud wine, 
Till I woke from the trance, and the ship stood still, and the 

skies were blue, 
But the face I had known, O Mother, was not the face that 

I knew. 

IX. 

The strange misfeaturing mask that I saw so amazed me, 

that I 
Stumbled on deck, half mad. I would fling myself over and 

die! 
But one — he was waving a flag — the one man left on 

the wreck — 
" Woman " — he graspt at my arm — *< stay there " — I 

crouch'd on the deck — 
"We are sinking, and yet there's hope: look yonder," he 

cried, "a sail" 
In a tone so rough that I broke into passionate tears, and 

the wail 
Of a beaten babe, till I saw that a boat was nearing us — 

then 
All on a sudden J thought, I shall look ou the child again. 
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X. 

They lower'd me down the side, and there in the boat I 

lay 
With sad eyes fixt on the lost sea-home, as we glided away, 
And I sigh'd, as the low dark hull dipt under the smiling 

main, 
" Had I stay'd with him, I had now — with him — been out 

of my pain." 

XI. 

They took us aboard : the crew were gentle, the captain 

kind ; 
But / was the lonely slave of an often-wandering mind ; 
For whenever a rougher gust might tumble a stormier wave, 
"O Stephen," I moau'd, "I am coming to thee in thine 

Ocean-grave." 
And again, when a balmier breeze curFd over a peacefuller 

sea, 
I found myself moaning again '^O child, I am coming to 

thee." 

XII. 

The broad white brow of the Isle — that bay with the 

color'd sand — 
Rich was the rose of sunset there, as we drew to the land; 
All so quiet the ripple would hardly blanch into spray 
At the feet of the cliff ; and I pray'd — ** my child " — for 

I still could pray — 
"May her life be as blissfully calm, be never gloom'd by 

the curse 
Of a sin, not hers ! " 

Was it well with the child? 

I Wrote to the nurse 
Who had borne my flower on her hireling heart; and an 

answer came 
Not from the nurse — nor yet to the wife — to h^r maiden 

name ! 
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I shook as I open'd the letter — I knew that hand too well — 
And from it a scrap, dipt out of the *^ deaths " in a paper, 

fell. 
" Ten long sweet summer days " of fever, and want of care \ 
And gone — that day of the storm — O Mother, she came 

to me there. 
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A THOUSAND summers ere the time of Christ 
From out his ancient city came a Seer 
Whom one that loved, and honor'd him, and yet 
Was no disciple, richly garb'd, but worn 
From wasteful living, followed — in his hand 
A scroll of verse — till that old man before 
A cavern whence an affluent fountain pour'd 
From darkness into dayliglit, turned and spoke. 

This wealth of waters might but seem to draw 

From yon dark cave, but, son, the source is higher, 

Yon summit half-a-league in air — and higher. 

The cloud that hides it — higher still, the heavens 

Whereby the cloud was moulded, and whereout 

The cloud descended. Force is from the heights. 

I am wearied of our city, son, and go 

To spend my one last year among the hills. 

What hast thou there ? Some deathsong for the GhouU 

To make their banquet relish? let me read. 

" How far thro' all the bloom and brake 

That nightingale is heard ! 
What power but the bird's could make 

This music in the bird.*^ 
How summer-bright are yonder skies. 

And earth as fair in hue! 
And yet what sign of aught that lies 

Behind the screen and blue? 
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But man to-day is fancy's fool 

As man hath ever been. 
The nameless Power, or Powers, that rule 

Were never heard or seen." 

• 

If thou would'st hear the Nameless, and wilt dive 
Into the Temple-cave of thine own self, 
There, brooding by the central altar, thou 
May'st haply learn the Nameless hath a voice, 
By which thou wilt abide, if thou be wise. 
As if thou knewest, tho' thou canst not know ; 
For Knowledge is the swallow on the lake 
That sees and stirs the surface-shadow there 
But never yet hath dipt into the abysm, 
The Abysm of all Abysms, beneath, within 
The blue of sky and sea, the green of earth. 
And in the million-millionth of a grain 
Which cleft and cleft again for evermore. 
And ever vanishing never vanishes, 
To me, my son, more mystic than myself. 
Or even than the Nameless is to me. 

And when thou sendest thy free soul thro* heaven. 
Nor understandest bound nor boundlessness. 
Thou seest the Nameless of the hundred names. 

And if the Nameless should withdraw from all 
Thy frailty counts most real, all thy world 
Might vanish like thy shadow in the dark. 

" And since — from when this earth beiran — 
The Nameless never came 
Among us, never spake with man, 
And never named the Name " — 

Thou canst not prove the Nameless, my son, 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in, 
Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone. 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one : . 
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Thoa canst not prove thou art immortal, no 

Nor yet that thou art mortal — nay my sou, 

Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee. 

Am not thyself in converse with thyself. 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Nor yet disproven: wherefore thou be wise. 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith ! 

She reels not in the storm of warring words, 

She brightens at the clash of "Yes" and "No," 

She sees the Best that glimmers thro* the Worst, 

She feels the Sun is hid but for a night. 

She spies the summer thro* the winter bud, 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls. 

She hears the lark within the songless egg. 

She finds the fountain where they wail'd "Mirage"! 

" What Power ? aught akin to Mind, 
The mind in me and you ? 
Or power as of the Gods gone blind 
Who see not what they do ? " 

But some in yonder city hold, my son. 

That none but Grods could build this house of ours. 

So beautiful, vast, various, so beyond 

All work of man, yet, like all work of man, 

A beauty with defect till That which knows. 

And is not known, but felt thro* what we feel 
Within ourselves is highest, shall descend 
On this half-deed, and shape it at the last 
According to the Highest in the Highest. 

"What Power but the Years that make 

And break the vase of clay. 
And stir the sleeping earth, and wake 

The bloom that fades away? 
What rulers but the Days and Hours 

That cancel weal with woe. 
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And wind the front of youth with flowers, 
And cap our age with snow ? " 

The days and hours are ever glancing by, 
And seem to flicker past thro' sua and shade, 
Or short, or long, as Pleasure leads, or Pain ; 
But with the Nameless is nor Dav nor Hour ; 
Tho' we, thin minds, who creep from thought to thought 
Break into '*Thens" and "Whens" the Eternal Now: 
This double seeming x)f the siiigle world ! — 
My words are like the babblings in a dream 
Of nightmare, when the babblings break the dream. 
But thou be wise in this dream-world of ours. 
Nor take thy dial for thy deity, 
But make the passing shadow serve thy will. 

** The years that made the stripling wise 

Undo their work again. 
And leave him, blind of heart and eyes, 

The last and least of men ; 
Who clings to earth, and once would dare 

Hell-heat or Arctic cold, 
And now one breath of cooler air 

Would loose him from his hold ; 
His winter chills him to the root, - 

He withers marrow and mind ; 
The kernel of the shrivell'd fruit 

Is jutting thro' the rind; 
The tiger spasms tear his chest, 

The palsy wags his head ; 
The wife, the sons, who love him best 

Would fain that he were dead ; 
The griefs by which he once was wrung 

Were never worth the while " — 

Who knows? or whether this earth-narrow life 
Be yet but yolk, and forming in the shell? 
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''The shaft of scorn that once had stung 
But wakes a dotard smile." 

The placid gleam of sunset after storm ! 

'' The statesman's brain that sway'd the past 

Is feebler than his knees; 
The passive sailor wrecks at last 

In ever-silent seas ; 
The warrior hath forgot his arms, 

The Learned all his lore ; 
The changing market frets or charms 

The merchant's hope no more ; 
The prophet's beacon burn'd in vain, 

And DOW is lost in cloud; 
The ploughman passes, bent with pain. 

To mix with what he plough'd; 
The poet whom his Age would quote 

As heir of endless fame — 
He knows not ev'n the book he wrote. 

Not even his own name. 
For man has overlived his day. 

And, darkening in the light, 
Scarce feels the senses break away 

To mix with ancient Night." 

The shell must break before the bird can fly. 

"The years that when my Youth began 

Had set the lily and rose 
By all my ways where'er they ran. 

Have ended mortal foes ; 
My rose of love for ever gone. 

My lily of truth and trust — 
They made her lily and rose in one, 

And changed her into dust. 
O rose-tree planted in my grief. 

And growing, on her tomb. 
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Her dust is greening in your leaf, 

Her blood is in your bloom. 
O slender lily waving there, 

And laughing back the light, 
In vain you tell me 'Earth is fair. 

When all is dark as night." 

My son, the world is dark with griefs and graves, 
So dark that men cry out against the Heavens. 
Who knows but that the darkness is in man? 
The doors of Night may be the gates of Light; 
For wert thou born or blind or deaf, and then 
Suddenly heal'd, how would'st thou glory in all 
The splendors and the voices of the world ! 
And we, the poor earth's dying race, and yet 
No phantoms, watching from a phantom shore 
Await the last and largest sense to make 
The phantom walls of this illusion fade, 
And show us that the world is wholly fair. 

"But vain the tears for darkened years 

As laughter over wine. 
And vain the laughter as the tears, 

O brother, mine or thine. 
For all that laugh, and all that weep, 

And all that breathe are one 
Slight ripple on the boundless deep 

That moves, and all is gone." 

But that one ripple on the boundless deep 
Feels that the deep is boundless, and itself 
For ever changing form, but evermore 
One with the boundless motion of the deep. 

" Yet wine and laughter friends ! and set 
The lamps alight, and call 
The golden music, and forget 
The darkness of the pall.'* 
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If utter darkness closed the day, my son 



Bat earth's dark forehead flings athwart the heavens 

Her shadow crown'd with stars — and yonder — out 

To northward — some that never set, but pass 

From sight and night to lose themselves in day. 

I hate the black negation of the bier, 

And wish the dead, as happier than ourselves 

And higher, having climb'd one step beyond 

Our village miseries, might be borne in white 

To burial or to burning, hymn*d from hence 

With songs in praise of death, and crown*d with flowers* 

"O worms and maggots of to-day 
Without their hope of wings ! " 

But louder than thy rhyme the silent Word 
Of that world-prophet in the heart of man. 

"Tho' some have gleams or so they say 
Of more than niortal things." 

To-day? but what of yesterday? for oft 

On me, when boy, there came what then I calFd, 

Who knew no books and no philosophies, 

In my boy-phrase "The Passion of the Past." 

The first gray streak of earliest summer-dawn, 

The last long stripe of waning crimson gloom, 

As if the late and early were but one — 

A height, a broken grange, a grove, a flower 

Had murmurs " Lost and gone and lost and gone I " 

A breath, a whisper — some divine farewell — 

Desolate sweetness — far and far away — 

What had he loved, what had he lost, the boy? 

I know not and I speak of what has been. 

And more, my son ! for more than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself. 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 
Tlie mortal limit of the Self was loosed. 
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And past into the Nameless, as a cloud 

Melts into Heaven. I touch'd my limbs, the Hmbs 

Were strange not mine — and yet no shade of doubt^ 

But utter clearness, and thro' loss of Self 

The gain of such large life as matched with ours 

Were Sun to spark — unshadowable in words, 

Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world. 

"And idle gleams will come and go. 
But still the clouds remain ; ** 

The clouds themselves are children of the Sun. 

"And Night and Shadow rule below 
When only Day should reign." 

And Day and Night are children of the Sun, 
And idle gleams to thee are light to me. 
Some say, the Light was father of the Night, 
And some, the Night was father of the Light. 
No night no day! — I touch thy world again — • 
No iU no good ! such counter-terms, my son, 
Are border-races, holding, each its own 
By endless war: but night enough is there 
In yon dark city : get thee back : and since 
The key to that weird casket, which for thee 
But holds a skull, is neither thine nor mine, 
But in the hand of what is more than man, 
Or in man's hand when man is more than man, 
Let be thy wail and help thy fellow-men. 
And make thy gold thy vassal not thy king, 
And fling free alms into the beggar's bowl. 
And send the day into the darken'd heart ; 
Nor list for guerdon in the voice of men, 
A dying echo from a falling wall; 
Nor care — for Hunger hath the Evil eye — 
To vex the noon with fiery gems, or fold 
Thy presence in the silk of sumptuous looms; 
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Nor roll thy viands on a luscious tongue, 

Nor drown thyself with flies in honied wine; 

Nor thou be rageful, like a handled bee, 

And lose thy life by usage of thy sting ; 

Nor harm an adder thro' the lust for harm. 

Nor make a snail's horn shrink for wantonness ; 

And more — think well ! Do-well will follow thought, 

And in the fatal sequence of this world 

An evil thought may soil thy children's blood ; 

But curb the beast would cast thee in the mire, 

And leave the hot swamp of voluptuousness 

A cloud between the Nameless and thyself. 

And lay thine uphill shoulder to the wheel, 

And climb the Mount of Blessing, whence, if thou 

Look higher, then — perchance — thou mayest — beyond 

A hundred ever-rising mountain lines, 

And past the range of Night and Shadow — see 

The high-heaven dawn of more than mortal day 

Strike on the Mount of Vision ! 

So, Farewell. 



THE FLIGHT, 

I. 

ARE you sleeping ? have you forgotten ? do not sleep, 
my sister dear! 
How can you sleep? the morning brings the day I hate and 

fear; 
The cock has crow'd already once, he crows before his time ; 
Awake ! the creeping glimmer steals, the hills are white with 

rime. 

II. 

Ah, clasp me in your arms, sister, ah, fold me to your 

breast ! 
Ah, let me weep my fill once more, and cry myself to rest\ 
To rest ? to rest and wake no more were better rest for me, 
Than to waken every morning to that face I loathe to see : 
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III. 

I envied your sweet slnmber, all night so calm yoa lay, 

The night was calm, the morn is calm, and like another day ; 

But I could wish yon moaning sea would rise and burst tlie 
shore, 

And such a whirlwind blow these woods, as hever blew be- 
fore. 

For, one by one, the stars went down across the gleaming 

pane, 
And project after project rose, and all of them were vain ; 
The blackthorn-blossom fades and falls and leaves the bitter 

sloe. 
The hope I catch at vanishes and youth is turn'd to woe. 

V. 

Come, speak a little comfort ! all night I pray'd with tears. 
And yet no comfort came to me, and now the morn appears. 
When he will tear me from your side, who bought me for 

his slave : 
This father pays his debt with me, and weds me to my 

grave. 

VI. 

What father, this or mine, was he, who, on that summer day 
When I had fall'n from off the crag we clamber'd up in 

play. 
Found, fear'd me dead, and groan 'd, and took and kiss'd 

me, and again 
He kiss'd me ; and I loved him then ; he was my father 

then. 

VII. 

No father now, the tyrant vassal of a tyrant vice ! 

The Godless Jephtha vows his child ... to one cast of the 

dice. 

These ancient woods, this Hall at last will go — perhaps 

have gone. 
Except his own meek daughter yield her life, heart, soul to 

one — 
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VIII. 

To one who knows I scorn him. O the formal mocking 

bow, 
The cruel smile, the courtly phrase that masks his malice 

now — 
Bat often in the sidelong eyes a gleam of all things ill — 
It is not Love but Hate that weds a bride against her will ; 

IX. 

Hate, that would pluck from this true breast the locket that 

I wear, 
The precious crystal into which I braided Edwin's hair ! 
The love that keeps this heart alive beats on it night and 

day — 
One golden curl, his golden gift, before he past away. 

X. 

He left us weeping in the woods; his boat was on the 

sand; 
How slowly down the rocks he went, how loth to quit the 

land! 
And all my life was darkened, as I saw the white sail run. 
And darken, up that lane of light into the setting sun. 

XI. 

How often have we watch'd the sun fade from us thro' the 

West, 
And follow Edwin to those isles, those islands of the Blest! 
Is he not there ? would I were there, the friend, the bride, 

the wife. 
With him, where summer never dies, with Love, the Sun of 

life! 

XII. 

O would I were in Edwin's arms — once more — to feel 

his breath 
Upon my cheek — on Edwin's ship, with Edwin, ev'n in 

death, 
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Tho* all about tho shuddering wreck the death-white sea 

should rave, 
Or if lip were laid to lip on the pillows of the wave. 

XIII. 

Shall I take kimf 1 kneel with himf I swear and sweai 

forsworn 
To love him most, whom most I loathe, to honor whom I 

scorn ? 
The Fiend would yell, the grave would yawn, my mother's 

ghost would rise — 
To lie, to lie — in 6od*s own house — the blackest of all 

lies ! 

XIV. 

Why — rather than that hand in mine, tho' every pulse 

would freeze, 
I 'd sooner fold an icy corpse dead of some foul disease : 
Wed him ? I will not wed him, let them spurn me from the 

doors, 
And I will wander till I die about the barren moors. 

XV. 

The dear, mad bride who stabb'd her bridegroom on her 

bridal night — 
If mad, then I am mad, but sane, if she were in the right. 
My father's madness makes me mad — ^ but words are only 

words ! 
I am not mad, not yet, not quite — There ! listen how the 

birds 

XVI. 

Begin to warble yonder in the budding orchard trees! 

The lark has past from earth to heaven upon the morning 

breeze ! 
How gladly, were I one of those, how early would I wake ! 
And yet the sorrow that I bear is sorrow for his sake. 

XVII. 

They love their mates, to whom they sing ; or else their 
songs, that meet 
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The morning with such music, would never be so sweet ! 
And tho' these fathers will not hear, the blessed Heavens 

are just, 
And Love is fire, and burns the feet would trample it to 

dust. 

XVIII. 

A door was open'd in the house — who ? who ? my father 
sleeps ! 

A stealthy foot upon the stair ! he — some one — this way 

creeps ! 
If he ? yes, he . . . lurks, listens, fears his victim may have 

fled — 
He ! where is some sharp-pointed thing ? he comes, and 

finds me dead. 

XIX. 

Not he, not yet ! and time to act — but how my temples 

burn ! 
And idle fancies flutter me, I know not where to turn ; 
Speak to me, sister ; counsel me ; this marriage must not 

be. 
You only know the love that makes the world a world to 

me! 

XX. 

Our gentle mother, had she lived — but we were left alone : 
That other left us to ourselves; he cared not for his own; 
So all the summer long we roam*d in these wild woods of 

ours. 
My Edwin loved to call us then " His two wild woodland 

flowers." 

XXI. 

Wild flowers blowing side by side in God's free light and 

air, 
Wild flowers of the secret woods, when Edwin found us 

there. 
Wild woods in which we roved with him, and heard his 

passionate vow, 
Wild woods in which we rove no more, if we be parted 

DOW\ 
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XXII. 

You will not leave me thus in grief to wander forth forlorn ; 
We never changed a bitter word, not one since we were born ; 
Our dying mother joined our hands; she knew this father 

well; 
She bade us love, like souls in heaven, and now I fly from 

hell, 

XXIII, 

And you with me; and we shall light upon some lonely 

shore, 
Some lodge within the waste sea-dunes, and hear the waters 

roar. 
And see the ships from out the West go dipping thro' the 

foam. 
And sunshine on that sail at last which brings our Edwin 

home. 

XXIV. 

But look, the morning grows apace, and lights the old church- 
tower, 

And lights the clock ! the hand points five — O me — it 
strikes the hour — 

I bide no more, I meet my fate, whatever ills betide! 

Arise, my own true sister, come forth ! the world is wide. 

XXV. 

And yet my heart is ill at ease, my eyes are dim with dew, 
I seem to see a new-dug grave up yonder by the yew ! 
If we should never more return, but wander hand in hand 
With breaking hearts, without a friend, and in a distant 
land. 

XXVI. 

O sweet, they tell me that the world is hard, and harsh of 

mind, 
But can it be so hard, so harsh, as those that should be kind ? 
That matters not : let come what will ; at last the end is 

sure, 
And every heart that loves with truth is equal to endure; 
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TO-MOREOW. 

I. 

HER, that yer Honor was spakin' to ? Whin, yer Honor ? 
last year — 
Standin' here be the bridge, when last yer Honor was here ? 
An* yer Honor ye gev her the top of the morniu', "To- 

morra," says she.* 
What did they call her, yer Honor ? They call'd her Molly 

Magee. 
An* yer Honor 's the thrue ould blood that always manes 

to be kind. 
But there *s rason in all things, yer Honor, for Molly was 
out of her mind. 

II. 

Shure, an' roeself reroimbers wan night oomin' down be the 

sthrame, 
An' it seems to me now like a bit of yisther-day in a 

dhrame — 
Here where yer Honor seen her — there was but a slip of a 

moon, 
But I hard thim — Molly Magee wid her batchelor, Danny 

O'Roon — 
" You 've been takin' a dhrop o' the crathur," an' Danny 

says, " Troth, an' I been 
Dhrinkin' yer health wid Shamus O'Shea at Katty's she- 
been; * 
But I must be lavin' ye soon." " Ochone are ye goin' 

away ? " 
" Goin' to cut the Sassenach whate," he says *' over the 

say — 
" An' whin will ye meet me agin ? " an' I hard him, " Molly 

asthore, 
I '11 meet you agin to-morra," says he, " be the chapel-door.** 
" An' whin are ye goin' to lave me ? *' " 0' Monday mora 

in'," says he ; 

• Grog-€hopb 
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" An' shure thin ye '11 meet me to-morra ? " " To-morra, to- 

morra, Machree ! " 
Thin Molly's ould mother, yer Honor, that had no likin' 

for Dan, 
Caird from her cabin an' tould her to come away from the 

man. 
An* Molly Magee kem flyin' acrass me, as light as a lark, 
An' Dan stood there for a minute, an' thin wiut into the 

dark. 
But wirrah ! the storm that night — the tundher, an' rain 

that fell. 
An' the sthrames runnin* down at the back o' the glin 'ud 'a 

dhrownded hell. 

III. 

But airth was at pace nixt mornin', an' Hiven in its glory 
smiled. 

As the Holy Mother o' Glory that smiles at her sleepin' 
child — 

Ethen — she stept an the chapel-green, an' she turn'd her- 
self roun' 

Wid a diamond dhrop in her eye, for Danny was not to be 
foun', 

An' many 's the time that I watch'd her at mass lettin' 
down the tear. 

For the Divil a Danny was there, yer Honor, for forty 
year. 

IV. 

Och, Molly Magee, wid the red o' the rose an' the white o* 

the May, 
An' yer hair as black as the night, an' yer eyes as bright 

as the day ! 
Achora, yer laste little whishper was sweet as the lilt of a 

bird ! 
Acushla, ye set me heart batin' to music wid ivery word ! 
An' sorra the Queen wid her sceptre in sich an illigant 

ban', 
An' the fall of yer foot in the dance was as light as snow 

an the Ian', 
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An' the sun kem out of a cloud whiniver ye walkt in the 

shtreet, 
An* Shamus O'Shea was yer shadda, an' laid himself undher 

yer feet, 
An' I loved ye meself wid a heart and a half, me darliu', 

and he 
'Ud 'a shot his own sowl dead for a kiss of ye, Molly 

Magee. 

V. 

But shure we wor betther frinds whin I crack'd his skull 

for her sake. 
An' he ped me back wid the best he could give at ould 

Donovan's wake — 
For the boys wor about her agin whin Dan did n't come to 

the fore, 
An' Shamus along wid the rest, but she put thim all to the 

door. 
An', afther, I thried her meself av the bird 'ud come to me 

call. 
But Molly, begorrah, 'ud listhen to naither at all, at all. 

VI. 

An' her nabours an' frinds 'ud consowl an' condowl wid her, 

airly aud late, 
" Your Danny," they says, " niver crasst over say to the 

Sassenach whate ; 
He 's gojie to the States, aroon, an' he 's married another 

wife. 
An' ye '11 niver set eyes an the face of the thraithur agin 

in life! , 

An' to dhrame of a married man, death alive, is a mortial 

sm. 
But Molly says, " I 'd his hand-promise, an' shure he '11 meet 



» 



me agm. 

VII. 



An' afther her paarints had inter'd glory, an' both in wan 

day. 
She began to spake to herself, the crathur, an' whishper, an' 
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"To-morra, To-morra!" an' Father Molowny he tuk her in 

han', 
" Molly, you 're manin', " he says, " me dear, av I un- 

dherstan', 
That ye '11 meet your paarints agin an' yer Danny O'Roon 

afore God, 
Wid his blessed Marthyrs an' Saints ; " an' she gev him a 

frindly nod, 
*^ To-morra, To-morra," she says, an' she did n't intind to 

desave, 
But her wits wor dead, an' her hair was as white as the 

snow an a grave. 

VIII. 

Arrah now, here last month they wor diggin* the bog, an* 

they foun* 
Dhrownded in black bog-wather a corp lyin' undher groun'. 

IX. 

Yer Honor's own agint, he says to me wanst, at Katty's 

shebeen, 
" The Divil take all the black Ian', for a blessin' 'ud come 

wid the green ! " 
An' where 'ud the poor man, thin, cut his bit o' turf for 

the fire ? 
But och ! bad scran to the bogs whin they swallies the man 

intire ! 
An' sorra the bog that 's in Hiven wid all the light an* the 

glow. 
An' there 's hate enough, shure, widout thim in the Divil's 

kitchen below. 

X. 

Thim ould blind nagers in Agypt, I hard his Riverence say, 
Could keep their haithen kings in the flesh for the Jidgemint 

day. 
An', faix, be the piper o' Moses, they kep the cat an' the 

dog. 
But it 'ud 'a been aisier work av they lived be an Irish 

bog. 
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How^atiArer ihej had this bodj they ioan* an Che gna 

Be the chapel-door, ao' the people 'ud see it that wint into 



Bnt a truth gineration had riz, an' most of the onld was 

few, 
Ad' I did n't know him meself, an' none of the parish knew. 

XII. 

But Mollj kem Hmpin' np wid her stick, she was lamed iv 

a knee, 
Thio a slip of a gossoon call'd, ^' Dir ye know him, Mollj 

Magee ? " 
An' she stood ap strait as the Qoeen of the world — she 

lifted her head — 
^He said he would meet me to-morra!" an' dhropt down 

dead an the dead. 

XIII. 

Och, Moll J, we thought, machree, ye would start back agin 

into life, 
Whin we laid yez, aich be aich, at yer wake like husban' 

an' wife. 
Sorra the dhry eye thin but was wet for the frinds that 

was gone I 
Sorra the silent throat but we hard it cryin' " Ochone ! " 
An' Shamus 0*Shea that has now ten childer, hansome an' 

tall, 
Him an' his childer wor keenin' as if he had lost thim all. 

XIV. 

Thin his Riverence buried thim both in wan grave be the 

dead boor-tree,* 
The young man Danny O'Roon wid his ould woman, Molly 

Magee. 

XV. 

May all the flowers o* Jeroosilim blossom an' spring from 
the gnisa, 

• Eld«t-tY«e* 
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Imbrashin' an' kissin' aich other — as ye did — over yer 
Crass! 

An' the lark fiy out o' the flowers wid his song to the Sun 
an' the Moon, 

An' tell thim in Hiven about Molly Magee an' her Danny 
O'Roon, 

Till Holy St. Pether gets up wid his kays an' opens the 
gate ! 

An' shure, be the Crass, that's betther nor cuttin' the Sas- 
senach whate 

To be there wid the Blessed Mother, an' Saints an' Mar- 
thyrs galore, 

An singin* yer *' Aves " an' " Fathers " for iver an' ivermore. 

XVI. 

An' now that I tould yer Honor whativer I hard an' seen, 
Yer Honor 'ill give me a thrifie to dhrink yer health iu 
potheen. 

THE SPINSTEE'S SWEET-ARTS. 

I. 

MILK for my sweel^arts, Bess ! fur it mun be the time 
about now 
When Molly cooms in fro' the far-end close wi' her paails 

fro' the cow. 
Eh ! tha be new to the plaace — thou 'rt gaapin' — does n't 

tha see 
I calls 'em arter the fellers es once was sweet upo' me? 

II. 

Naay to be sewer it be past 'er time. What maakes 'er sa 

laate? 

60^ to the laane at the back, an' loook thruf Maddison's 

gaate! j 

III. 

Sweet-arts! Molly belike may 'a lighted to-night upo' one. 
Sweet-arts! thanks to the Lord that I niver not listened ta 
noan I 
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So I sits i' my oan armchair wi' my oan kettle theere o^ 

the hob, 
An' Tommy the fust, an' Tommy the second, an' Steevie an' 

Rob. 

IV. 

Rob, coom oop 'ere o' my knee. Thou sees that i' spite o' 

the men 
I 'a kep' thruf thick an* thin my two 'oonderd a-year to 

mysen ; 
Yis ! thaw tha call'd me es preUy es ony lass i' the Share, 
An' thou be es pretty a Tabby, but Robby I seed thruf ya 

theere. 

V. 

Feyther 'ud saay I wur ugly as sin, an' I beant not vaain, 
But I niver wur downright hugly, thaw soom 'ud 'a thowt 

ma plaain, 
An' I was n't sa plaain i' pink ribbons, ye said I wur pretty 

i' pinks, 
An' I liked to 'ear it I did, but I beant sich a fool as ye 

thinks ; 
Ye was stroakin ma down wi' the 'air, as I be a-stroakin o' 

you, 
But whiniver I loook'd i' the glass I wur sewer that it could n't 

be true; 
Niver wur pretty, not I, but ye knaw'd it wur pleasant to 

'ear, 
Thaw it war n't not me es wur pretty, but my two 'oonderd 

a-year. 

VI. 

D' ya mind the murnin' when we was a - walkin' togither, an' 

stood 
By the claay'd-oop pond, that the foalk be sa scared at, i' 

Gigglesby wood, 
Wheer the poor wench drowndid hersen, black Sal, es 'ed 

been disgraaced? 
An' I feel'd thy arm es I stood wur a-creeapin about my 

waaist ; 
An' we ea wur alius afear'd of a man's gittin' ower fond, 
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I sidled awaay an' awaay till I plumpt foot fust i' the 

pond; 
And, Robbj, I uiver 'a liked tha sa well, as I did that 

daaj, 
Fur tha joompt in thysen, an' tha hoickt my feet wi' a flop 

fro' the claay. 
Ay, stick oop thy back, an' set oop thy taail, tha may gie 

ma a kiss, 
Fur I walk'd wi' tha all the way hoam an' wur niver sa nigh 

saayin' Yis. 
But wa boath was i' sich a clat we was shaamed to cross 

Gigglesby Greean, 
Fur a cat may loook at a kiug thou knaws but the cat mun 

l)e clean. 
Sa we boath on us kep out o' sight o' the winders o' Gig- 
glesby Hinn — 
Naay, but the claws o' tha ! quiet ! they pricks clean thruf 

to the skin — 
An' wa boath slinkt 'oam by the brokken shed i' the laane 

at the back, 
Wheer the poodle runn'd at tha' once, an' thou runn'd oop 

o' the thack ; 
An' tha squeedg'd my 'and i' the shed, fur theere we was 

forced to 'ide, 
Fur I seed that Steevie wur coomin,* and one o' the Tom- 
mies beside. 

VII. 

Theere now, what art 'a mewin at, Steevie ? for owt I can 

tell — 
Robby wur fust to be sewer, or I mowt 'a liked tha as well. 

VIII. 

But, Robby, I thowt o' tha all the while I wur chaangin' my 

gown, 
An' I thowt shall I chaange my staiite ? but, O Lord, upo' 

coomin' down — 
My bran-new carpet es fresh es a midder o' flowers i' Maay — 
Why 'ed n't tha wiped thy shoes ^ it wur clatted all ower 

wi* claay. * 
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An' I could 'a cried ammost, fur I seed that it could n*t be^ 
An' Robby I gied tha a raatin that sattled thy coortin o' me. 
An' Molly an' me was agreed, as, we was a-cleanin' the 

floor, 
That a man be a durty thing an' a trouble an' plague wi* 

indoor. 
But I rued it arter a bit, fur I stuck to tha more na the 

rest, 
But I could n't 'a lived wi' a man an' I knaws it be all fur 

the best. 

IX. 

Naay — let ma stroak tha down till I maakes tha as smooth 

as silk. 
But if I 'ed married tha, Robby, thou 'd not 'a been worth 

thy milk. 
Thou 'd niver 'a cotch'd ouy mice but *a left me the work 

to do. 
And 'a taaen to the bottle beside, so es all that I 'ears be 

true ; 
But I loovs tha to maake thysen *appy, an' soa purr awaay, 

my dear. 
Thou 'ed wellnigh purr'd ma awaay fro' my oan two 'oonderd 

a-year. 

X. 

Swearin agean, you Toms, as ye used to do twelve years 

sin' ! 
Ye niver 'card Steevie swear 'cep' it wur at a dog coomin* 

in. 
An' boath o* ye mun be fools to be hallus a-shawin* your 

claws. 
Fur I niver cared nothink for neither — an' one o' ye dead 

ye knaws ! 
Coom giv hoaver then, weant ye? I warrant ye soom fine 

daay — 
Theere, lig down — I shall hev to gie one or tother awaay. 
Can't ye taake pattern by Steevie ? ye shant hev a drop 

fro' the paail. 
Steevie he right good manners bang thruf to the tip o* the 
taaiL 
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XI. 

^bl>y9 S^^ down wi' tha, wilt tha? let Steevie ooom oop o' 

my knee. 
Steevie, my lad, thou 'ed very nigh been the Steevie fur me ! 
Bobby wur fust to be sewer, 'e wur burn an' bred i' the 

'ouse, 
But thou be es 'ansom a tabby as iver patted a mouse. 

XII. 

An'* I beant not vaain, but I knaws I 'ed led tha a quieter 

life 
Nor her wi* the hepitaph yonder! "A faaithful an' loovin' 

wife ! " 
An' 'cos o' thy farm by the beck, an* thy windmill oop o* 

the croft, 
Tha thowt tha would marry ma, did tha? but that wur a 

bit ower soft, 
Thaw thou was es soaber as daay, wi' a niced red faace, an* 

es cleati 
Es a shillin* fresh fro' the mint wi' a bran-new 'ead o' the 

Queean, 
An* thy farmin' es clean es thysen, fur, Steevie, tha kep' it 

sa neat 
That I niver not spied sa much as a poppy along wi' the 

wheat. 
An' the wool of a thistle a-flyin' an' seeadin' tha haated to 

see ; 
'T wur as bad as a battle-twig * 'ere i' my oan blue chaurober 

to me. 
Ay, roob thy whiskers agean ma, fur I could 'a taaen to 

tha well. 
But fur thy bairns, poor Steevie, a bouncin' boy an' a gelL 

XIII. 

An' thou was es fond o' thv bairns es I be mysen o* my 
catSy 

* Earwig. 
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Bat I niyer not wish'd for cfailder, I hey n't naw likin' for 

brats ; 
Pretty anew when ya dresses 'em oop, an' tliey goas for a 

walk. 
Or sits wi' tbeir 'ands afcxHr 'em, an' does n't not 'inder the 

talk! 
Bot tbeir bottles o' pap, an' their mocky Inbs, an' the clats 

au' the cloots. 
An' their mashin' their toys to pieaoes an' maakin' ma deaf 

wi' their shoots. 
An' hallos a-joompin' aboot ma as if they was set opo' 

springs, 
An' a haxin' ma hawkard qoestions, an' saayin' ondeoen^* 

things, 
An' arcallin' ma ^* hogly " mayhap to my faaoe, or a tearin' 

my gown — 
Dear ! dear ! dear I mun part them Tonmiies — Steevie ^t 

down. 

XIV. 

Ye be woss nor the men-tommies, yoo. I tell'd ya, na moor 

o' that! 
Tom, lig theere o' the coshion, an' tother Tom 'ere o* the 

mat. 

XV. 

Theere! I ha' master'd them/ Hed I married the Tommies 

— Lord, 
To loove an' obaay the Tommies ! I could n't 'a stuck by 

my word. 
To be horder'd about, an' waaked, when Molly 'd pot out 

the light, 
By a man coomin' in wi' a hiccup at ony hour o* the night ! 
An' the taable staain'd wi' 'is aale, an' the mod o' 'is boots 

o' the stairs, 
An' the stink o' 'is pipe i' the 'ouse, an' the mark o' 'is 

*ead o* the chairs ! 
An' noan o' my four sweet-arts 'ud 'a let me 'a hed my oan 

waay, 
Sa I likes 'em best wi' taails when they 'evn't a word to 

aaay. 
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XVI. 

An' I sits i' my oaD little parloor, an' sarved by my oan 

little lass, 
Wi' my oan little garden ontside, an' my oan bed o* spar- 

row-grass. 
An' my oan door-poorcb wi' tbe woodbine an' jessmine 

a-dressin' it greean, 
An' my oan fine Jackman i' purple a roabin' the 'ouse like 

a Qneean. 

XVII. 

An' the little gells bobs to ma hoffens es I be abroad i' the 

laaDes, 
When I goas to coomfat the poor es be down wi' their 

haaches an' their paaios : 
An' a haaf-pot o' jam, or a mossel o* meat when it beant 

too dear, 
They maakes ma a graater Laady nor *er i' the mansioD 

theer, 
Hes 'es hail us to hax of a man how much to spare or to 

spend ; 
An' a spinster I be an' I will be, if soa please God, to the 

hend. 

XVIII. 

Mew! mew! — Bess wi' the milk! what ha maiide our 

Molly sa laate ? 
It should 'a been 'ere by seven, an' theere — it be strikin' 

height — 
" Cushie wur craazed fur 'er cauf," well — I 'eard 'er a 

maakin' 'er moan. 
An' I thowt to mysen " thank God that I hev n't naw cauf 

o' my oan." 
Theere I 

Set it down I 

Now Robby ! 

You Tommies shall waait to-night 
Till Robby an' Steevie 'es 'ed their lap — an' it sarves ye 
right. 
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BALIN AND BALAN* 

PELLAM the King, who held and lost with Lot 
In that fifst war, and had his realm restored 

But rendered tributary, fail'd of late 

To send his tribute ; wherefore Arthur call'd 

His treasurer, one of many years, and spake, 
*' Go thou with him and him and bring it to as. 

Lest we should set one truer on his throne. 

Man's word is God in man." 

His Baron said, 
^^ We go but barken : there be two strange knights 

Who sit near Camelot at a fountain side, 

A mile beneath the forest, challenging 

And overthrowing every knight who comes. ^ 

Wilt thou I undertake them as we pass, j 

And send them to thee?'' 

Arthur laugh'd upon him. 
**Old friend, too old to be so young, depart. 

Delay not thou for ought, but let them sit. 

Until they find a lustier than themselves." 
So these departed. Early, one fair dawn, 

The light-wing'd spirit of his youth return'd 

On Arthur's heart; he arm'd himself and went, 

So coming to the fountain-side beheld 

Balin and Balan sittin<; statuelike. 

Brethren, to right and left the spring, that down. 

From underneath a plume of lady-fern, 

Sang, and the sand danced at the bottom of it. 

And on the ricrht of Balin Balin's horse 

Was fast beside an alder, on the left 

Of Balan Balan's near a poplar-tree. 
^ Fair Sirs," said Arthur, " wherefore sit ye here ? " 

Balin and Balan answer'd " For the sake 

Of glory ; we be mightier men than all 

In Arthur's court ; that also have we proved ; 
* An introduction to "Merlin and Vivien." 
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For whatsoever knight against us came 
Or I or he have easily overthrown.** 

** I too/* said Arthur, '^ am of Arthur's Lall, 
But rather proven in )iis Pajnim wars 
Than famous jousts ; but see, or proven or not, 
Whether me likewise ye can overthrow.*' 
And Arthur lightly smote the brethren down, 
And lightly so return *d, and no man knew. 
Then Balin rose, and Balan, and beside 
The carolling water set themselves again, 
And spake no word until the shadow turn'd ; 
When from the fringe of coppice round them burst 
A spangled pursuivant, and crying, " Sirs, 
Rise, follow! ye be sent for by the King,** 
They folio w*d; whom when Arthur seeing ask*d 

"Tell me your names; why sat ye by the well?" 
Balin the stillness of a minute broke 
Saying, *^ An unmelodious name to thee, 
Baliu, 'the Savage* — that addition thine-— 
My brother and mv better, this man here, 
Balan. I smote upon the naked skull 
A thrall of thine in open hall, my hand 
Was gauntleted, half slew him ; for I heard 
He had spoken evil of me; thy just wrath 
Sent me a three-years* exile from thine eyes. 
I have not lived my life delightsomely : 
For 1 that did that violence to thy thrall. 
Had often wrought some fury on myself. 
Saving for Balan : those three kingless years 
Have past — were wormwood-bitter to me. King, 
Methought that if we sat beside the well. 
And hurl'd to ground what knight soever spurr*d 
Against us, thou would'st take me gladlier back. 
And make, as ten-times worthier to be thine 
Than twenty Balins, Balan knight. I have said. 
Not so — not all. A man of thine to-day 
Abash *d us both, and brake my boast. Thy will ? *' 
Said Arthur, '^ Thou hast ever spoken truth ; 
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Thy too fierce manhood would not let thee lie. 
Ri^e, my true knight As children learn, be thou 
Wiser for falling! walk with me, and move 
To music with thine Order and the Kinc;. 
Thy chair, a grief to all the brethren, stands 
Vacant, but thou retake it, mine again ! " 

Thereafter, when Sir Balin entered hall, 
The Lost one Found was greeted as in Heaven 
With joy that blazed itself in woodland wealth 
Of leaf, and gayest garlandage of flowers. 
Along the walls and down the board ; they sat, 
And cup clash'd cup ; they drank and some one sang, 
Sweet-voiced, a song of welcome, whereupon 
Their common shout in chorus, mounting, made 
Those banners of twelve battles overhead 
Stir, as they stirr'd of old, when Arthur's host 
Proclaimed him Victor, and the day was won. 

Then Balan added to their Order lived 
A wealthier life than heretofore with these 
And Balin, till their embassage retum'd. 

" Sir King," they brought report, " we hardly founcd 
So bush'd about it is with gloom, the hall 
Of him to whom ye sent us, Pellam, once 
A Christless foe of thine as ever dash'd 
Horse against horse ; but seeing that thy realm 
Hath prospered in the name of Christ, the King 
Took, as in rival heat, to holy things ; 
And finds himself descended from the Saint 
Arimathaean Joseph; him who first 
Brought the great faith to Britain over seas; 
He boasts his life as purer than thine own ; 
Eats scarce enow to keep his pulse abeat; 
Hath push'd aside his faithful wife, nor lets 
Or dame or damsel enter at his gates 
Lest he should be polluted. This gray King 
Show'd us a shrine wherein were wonders — yea — 
Rich arks with priceless bones of martyrdom, 
Tborna oi the crown and shivers of the cross, 
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And therewithal (for thus he told us) hrought 
Bj holj Joseph hither, that same spear 
Wherewith the Roman pierced the side of Christ. 
He much amazed us; after, when we sought 
The tribute, answer'd, " I have quite foregone 
All matters of this world: Garlon, mine heir, 
Of him demand it,'' which this Garlon gave 
With much ado, railing at thine and thee. 

But when we left, in those deep woods we found 
A knight of thine spear-stricken from behind, 
Dead, whom we buried ; more than one of us 
Cried out on Garlon, but a woodmau there 
Reported of some demon in the woods 
Was once a man, who driven bj evil tongues 
From all his fellows, lived alone, and came 
To learn black magic, and to hate his kind 
With such a hate, that when he died, his soul 
Became a Fiend, which, as the man in life 
Was wounded by blind tongues he saw not whence, 
Strikes from behind. This woodman show'd the cave 
From which he sallies, and wherein he dwelt. 
We saw the hoof-print of a horse, no more." 

Then Arthur, «* Let who goes before me, see 
He do not fall behind me : foully slain 
And villainously ! who will hunt for me 
This demon of the woods ? " Said Balan, ** I " I 
So claim'd the quest and rode away, but first. 
Embracing Balin, " Good, my brother, hear ! 
Let not thy moods prevail, when I am gone 
Who used to lay them ! hold them outer fiends, 
Who leap at thee to tear thee ; shake them aside. 
Dreams ruling when wit sleeps ! yea, but to dream 
That any of these would wrong thee, wrongs thysel£ 
Witness their flowery welcome. Bound are they 
To speak no evil. Truly save for fears, 
My fears for thee, so rich a fellowship 
Would make me wholly blest : thou one of them, 
Be one indeed: consider them, and all 
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Their bearing in their common bond of love, 
No more of hatred than in Heaven itself, 
No more of jealousy than in Paradise." 

So Balan waru'd, and went ; Balin remained : 
Who — for but three brief moons had glanced awaj 
From being knighted till he smote the thrall, 
And faded from the presence into years 
Of exile — now would strictlier set himself 
To learn what Arthur meant by courtesy, 
Manhood, and knighthood; wherefore hover*d round 
Lancelot, but when he mark'd his high sweet smile 
In passing, and a transitory word 
Make knight or churl or child or damsel seem 
From being smiled at happier in themselves — 
Sigh*d, as a boy lame-born beneath a height. 
That glooms his valley, sighs to see the peak 
Sun-flush'd, or touch at night the northern star; 
For one from out his village lately climb'd 
And brought report of azure lands and fair, 
Far seen to left and right ; and he himself 
Hath hardly scaled with help a hundred feet 
Up from the base: so Balin marvelling oft 
How far beyond him Lancelot seem'd to move. 
Groan 'd, and at times would mutter, "These be gifts, 
Born with the blood, not learnable, divine, 
Beyond my reach. Well had I foughten — well — 
In those fierce wars, struck hard — and had I crown'd 
With my slain self the heaps of whom 1 slew — 
So — better ! — But this worship of the Queen, 
That honor too wherein she holds him — this. 
This was the sunshine that hath given the man 
A growth, a name that branches o'er the rest. 
And strength against all odds, and what the King 
So prizes — overprizes — gentleness. 
Her likewise would I worship an I might. 
I never can be close with her, as he 
That brought her hither. Shall I pray the King 
To let me bear some token of his Queen 
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Whereon to gaze, remembering her — forget 
My heats and violences? live afresh? 
What, if the Queen disdain'd to grant it ! nay 
Being so stately-gentle, would she make 
My darkness blackness? and with how sweet grace 
She greeted my return ! Bold will I be — 
Some goodly cognizance of Guinevere, 
In lieu of this rough beast upon my shield, 
Langued gules, and toothed with grinning savagery." 
And Arthur, when Sir Balin sought him, said, 

"What wilt thou bear?" Balin was bold, and ask'd 
To bear her own crown-royal upou shield. 
Whereat she smiled and turn'd her to the King, 
Who answer 'd, " Thou shalt put the crown to use. 
The crown is but the shadow of the King, 
And this a shadow's shadow, let him have it. 
So this will help him of his violences!" 

" No shadow," said Sir Balin, " O my Queen, 
But light to me ! no shadow, O my King, 
But golden earnest of a gentler life ! " 

So Balin bare the crown, and all the knights 
Approved him, and the Queen, and all the world 
Made music, and he felt his being move 
In music with his Order and the King. 

The nightingale, full-toned in middle May, 
Hath ever and anon a note so thin 
It seems another voice in other groves ; 
Thus, after some quick burst of sudden wrath. 
The music in him seem'd to change, and grow 
Faint and far-off. 

And once he saw the thrall 
His passion half had gauntleted to death. 
That causer of his banishment and shame. 
Smile at him, as he deem'd, presumptuously: 
His arm half rose to strike again, but fell: 
The memory of that cognizance on shield 
Weighted it down, but in himself he moan'd: 
"Too high this mount of Camelot for me: 
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These high-set courtesies are not for me. 
Shall I not rather prove the worse for these ? 
Fierier and stormier from restraining, break 
Into some madness ev^n before the Queen ? " 
Thus, as a hearth lit in a mountain home, 
And glancing on the window, when the gloom 
Of twilight deepens round it, seems a Hame 
That rages in the woodland far below. 
So when his moods were darkened, court and Elng 
And all the kindly warmth of Arthur's hall 
Shadow'd an angry distance : yet he strove 
To learn the graces of their Table, fought 
Hard with himself, and seem*d at length iu peace. 
Then chanced, one morning, that Sir Balin sat 
Close-bower*d in that garden nigh the hall. 
A walk of roses ran from door to door ; 
A walk of lilies crost it to the bower: 
And down that range of roses the great Queen 
Came with slow steps, the morning on her face ; 
And all in shadow from the counter door 
Sir Lancelot as to meet her, then at once, 
As if he saw not, glanced aside, and paced 
The long white walk of lilies toward the bower. 
FoUow'd the Queen ; Sir Balin heard her, " Prince, 
Art thou so little loyal to thy Queen, 
As pass without good morrow to thy Queen?" 
To whom Sir Liancelot with his eyes on earth, 
"Fain would I still be loyal to the Queen." 
" Yea so," she said, " but so to pass me by — 
So loyal scarce is loyal to thyself. 
Whom all men rate the king of courtesy. 
Let be: Ye stand, fair lord, as in a dream." 

Then Lancelot with his hand among the flowers, 
**Yea — for a dream. Last night methought I saw 
That maiden Saint who stands with lily in hand 
In yonder shrine. All round her prest the dark, 
And all the light upon her silver face 
Flowed from the spiritual lily that she held. 
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Lo ! these her emblems drew mine eyes — awaj : 
For see, how perfect-pure! As light a flush 
As hardly tints the blossom of the quince 
Would mar their charm of stainless maidenhood." 

" Sweeter to me," she said, " this garden rose 
Deep-hued and many-folded! sweeter still 
The wild-wood hyacinth and the bloom of May. 
Prince, we have ridd'n before among the flowers 
In those fair days — not all as cool as these, 
Tho' season-earlier. * Art thou sad ? or sick ? 
Our noble King will send thee his own leech — 
Sick? or for any matter anger'd at me?" 

Then Lancelot lifted his large' eyes ; they dwelt 
Deep-tranced on hers, and could not fall: her hue 
Changed at his gaze: so turning side by side 
They past, and Balin started from his bower. 

'^ Queen ? subject ? but I see not what I see. 
Damsel and lover? hear not what I hear. 
My father hath begotten me in his wrath. 
I suffer from the things before me, know, 
Learn nothing; am not worthy to be knight; 
A churl, a clown ! " and in him ygloom on gloom 
Deepen *d : he sharply caught his lance and shield. 
Nor stay'd to crave permission of the King, 
But, mad for strange adventure, dash'd away. 

He took the selfsame track as Balan, saw 
The fountain where they sat together, sighed, 

"Was I not better there with him?" and rode 
The skyless woods, but under open blue 
Came on the hoarhead woodman at a bough 
Wearily hewing. " Churl, thine axe ! " he cried. 
Descended, and disjointed it at a blow: 
To whom the woodman utter'd wonderingly, 

"Lord, thou couldst lay the Devil of these woods 
If arm of flesh could lay him." Balin cried, 

" Him, or the viler devil who plays his part. 
To lay that devil would lay the Devil in me." 

"Nay," said the churl, "our devil is a truth, 
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I saw the flash of bim but yestereven. 
And some do say that our Sir G^rlon too 
Hath learn'd black magic, and to ride unseen. 
Look to the cave.** But Baliu an8wer*d him, 
^'Old fabler, these be fancies of the churl, 
Look to thy woodcraft,'* and so leaving him, 
Now with slack rein and careless of himself, 
Now with dug spur and raving at himself. 
Now with droopt brow down the long glades be rode; 
So mark*d not on his right a cavern-chasm 
Yawn over darkness, where, nor far within 
The whole day died, but, dying, gleam*d on rocks 
Roof-pendent, sharp ; and others from the floor, 
Tusklike, arising, made that mouth of night 
Whereout the Demon issued up from Hell. 
He mark*d not this, but blind and deaf to all 
Save that chain *d rage, which ever yelpt within, 
Past eastward from the falling sun. At once 
He felt the hollow-beaten mosses thud 
And tremble, and then the shadow of a spear. 
Shot from behind him, ran along the ground. 
Sideways he started from the path, and saw. 
With pointed lance, as if to pierce, a shape, 
A light of armor by him flash, and pass 
And vanish in the woods ; and follow*d this, 
But all so blind in rage that unawares 
He burst his lance against a forest bough, 
Dishorsed himself, and rose again, and fled 
Far, till the castle of a King, the hall 
Of Pellam, lichen-bearded, grayly draped 
With streaming grass, appeared, low-built but strong; 
The ruinous donjon as a knoll of moss. 
The battlement overtopt with ivytods, 
A home of bats, in every tower an owl. 

Then spake the men of Pellam crying, " Lord, 
Why wear ye this crown-royal upon shield ? " 
Said Balin, " For the fairest and the best 
Of ladies Jiving gave me this to bear.*' 
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So staird his horse, and strode across the court, 
But found the greetings both of knight and King 
Faint in the low dark hall of banquet: leaves 
Laid their green faces flat against the panes, 
Sprays grated, and the canker *d boughs without 
Whined in the wood; for all was hush'd within, 
Till when at feast Sir Garlon likewise ask'd, 

** Why wear ye that crown-royal ? " Balin said, 

^^ The Queen we worship, Lancelot, I, and all. 
As fairest, best, and purest, granted me, 
To bear it ! " Such a sound (for Arthur's knights 
Were hated strangers in the hall) as makes 
The white swan-mother, sitting, when she hears 
A strange knee rustle thro' her secret reeds. 
Made Garlon, hissing ; then he sourly smiled. 

" Fairest I grant her : 1 have seen ; but best. 
Best, purest? thou from Arthurs hall, and yet 
So simple ! hast thou eyes, or if, are these 
So far besotted tliat they fail to see 
This fair wife-worship cloaks a secret shame? 
Truly, ye men of Arthur be but babes." 

A goblet on the board by Balin, boss'd 
Witli holy Joseph's legend, on his right 
Stood, all of massiest bronze : one side had sea 
And ship and sail and angels blowing on it: 
And one was rough with pole and scaffoldage 
Of that low church he built at Glastonbury. 
This Balin graspt, but while in act to hurl. 
Thro' memory of that token on the shield 
Belax'd his hold: "I will be gentle," he thought, 

" And passing gentle " caught his hand away, 
Then fiercely to Sir Garlon, ** Eyes have I 
That saw to-day the shadow of a spear. 
Shot from behind me, run along the ground ; 
Eyes too that long have watch'd how Lancelot draws 
From homage to the best and purest, might, 
Name, manhood, and a grace, but scantly thine, 
Who, sitting in thine own hall, canst endure 
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To mouth so huge a foulness — to thy guest. 
Me, me of Arthur's Table. Felon talk! 
Let be ! no more ! " 

But not the less by night 
The scorn of Garlon, poisoning all his rest, 
Stung him in dreams. At length, and dim thro' leaves 
Blink t the white morn, sprays grated, and old boughs 
Whined in the wood. He rose, descended, met 
The scorner in the castle court, and fain. 
For hate and loathing, would have past him by ; 
But when Sir Garlon utter'd mocking- wise : 
^*What,. wear ye still that same crown-scandalous?'* 
His countenance blacken 'd, and his forehead veins 
Bloated, and branched ; and tearing out of sheath 
The brand, Sir Balin with a fiery " Ha ! 
So thou be shadow, here I make thee ghost," 
Hard upon helm smote him, and the blade flew 
Splintering in six, and clinkt upon the stones. 
Then Garlon, reeling slowly backward, fell, 
And Balin by the banneret of his helm 
Dragged him, and struck, but from the castle a cry 
Sounded across the court, and — men-at-arms, 
A score with pointed lances, making at him — 
He dash'd the pummel at the foremost face, 
Beneath a low door dipt, and made his feet 
Wings thro' a glimmering gallery, till he mark'd 
The portal of King Pellam's chapel wide 
And inward to the wall ; he stept behind ; 
Thence in a moment heard them pass like wolves 
Howling; but while he stared about the shrine. 
In which he scarce could spy the Christ for Saints, 
Beheld before a golden altar lie 
The longest lance his eyes had ever seen. 
Point-painted red ; and seizing thereupon 
Push'd thro' an open casement down, lean'd on it, 
Leapt in a semicircle, and lit on earth ; 
Then hand at ear, and barkening from what side 
The Windfold rummage buried in the walls 
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Might echo, ran the counter path, and found 
His charger, mounted on him and away. 
An arrow whizz'd to the right, one to the left, 
One overhead ; and Pellam's feeble cry 
*' Stay, stay him ! he defileth heavenly things 
With earthly uses " — made him quickly dive 
Beneath the boughs, and race thro* many a mile 
Of dense and open, till his goodly horse, 
Arising wearily at a fallen oak, 
Stumbled headlong, and cast him face to ground. 

Half- wroth he had not ended, but all glad, 
Enightlike, to find his charger yet unlained. 
Sir Balin drew the shield from off his neck. 
Stared at the priceless cognizance, and thought: 
^ I have shamed thee so that now thou shamest me, 
Thee will I bear no more," high on a branch 
Hung it, and turned aside into the woods, 
And there in gloom cast himself all along. 
Moaning, "My violences, my violences!" 

But now the wholesome music of the wood 
Was dumb'd by one from out the hall of Mark, 
A damsel-errant, warbling, as she rode 
The woodland alleys, Vivien, with her Squire. 

"The fire of Heaven has kill'd the barren cold, 
And kindled all the plain and all the wold. 
The new leaf ever pushes off the old. 
The fire of Heaven is not the fiame of Hell. 

Old priest, who mumble worship in your quire — 
Old monk and nun, ye scorn the world's desire. 
Yet in your frosty cells ye feel the fire ! 
The fire of Heaven is not the flame of Hell. 

The fire of Heaven is on the dusty ways. 
The wayside blossoms open to the blaze. 
The whole wood-world is one full peal of praise. 
The fire of Heaven is not the flame of Hell. 

The fire of Heaven is lord of all things good, 
And starve not thou this fire within thy blood. 
But follow Vivien thro' the fiery flood ! 
The fire of Heaven is not the flame of HelU" 
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Then turning to her Squire, " This fire of Heaven, 
This old sun-worship, boy, will rise again, 
And beat the cross to earth, and break the King 
And all his Table." 

Then they reached a glade, 
Where under one long lane of cloudless air 
Before another wood, the royal crown 
Sparkled, and swaying upon a restless elm 
Drew the vague glance of Vivien, and her Squire; 
Amazed were these; " Lo there,*' she cried — "a crown- 
Borne by some high lord-prince of Arthur's hall, 
And there a horse ! the rider ? where is he ? 
See, yonder lies one dead within the wood. 
Not dead ; he stirs ! — but sleeping. I will speak. 
Hail, royal knight, we break on thy sweet rest, 
Not, doubtless, all unearned by noble deeds. 
But bouuden art thou, if from Arthur's hall, 
To help the weak. Behold, I fly from shame, 
A lustful King, who sought to win my love 
Thro' evil ways: the knight, with whom I rode. 
Hath suffer'd misadventure, and my squire 
Hath in him small defence ; but thou. Sir Prince, 
Wilt surely guide me to the warrior King, 
Arthur the blameless^ pure as any maid. 
To get me shelter for my maidenhood. 
I charge thee by that crown upon thy shield. 
And by the great Queen*s name, arise and hence." 

And Balin rose, ** Thither no more \ nor Prince 
Nor knight am I, but one that hath defamed 
The cognizance she gave me : here I dwell 
Savage among the savage woods, here die^ 
Die: let the wolves' black maws ensepulchre 
Their brother beast, whose anger was his lord. 
O me, that such a name as Guinevere's, 
Which our high Lancelot hath so lifted up. 
And been thereby uplifted, should thro' me. 
My violence, and my villainy, come to shame." 

Thereat she suddenly laugh'd and shrill, anon 
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Sigh'd all as suddenly. Said Balin to her, 

'• Is this thy courtesy — to mock me, ha ? 
Hence, for I will not with thee." Again she 8igh*d, 

" Pardon, sweet lord ! we maidens often laugh 
When sick at heart, when rather we should weep. 
I knew tiiee wrong'd. I hrake upon tiiy rest, 
And now full loth am I to break thy dream. 
But thou art man, and canst abide a truth, 
Tho' bitter. Hither, boy — and mark me well. 

' Dost thou remember at Caerleoii once — 
A year ago — nay, then 1 love thee not — 
Ay, thou rememberest well — one summer dawn ^ 
By the great tower — Caerleon upoij Usk — 
Nay, truly we were hidden : this fair lord, 
The flower of all their vestal knighthood, knelt 
In amorous homage — knelt — what else? — O ay 
Knelt, and drew down from out his night-black hair 
And mumbled that white hand whose ring'd caress 
Had wander'd from her own King's golden head, 
And lost itself in darkness, till she cried — 
I thought the great tower would crash down on both-^ 

^ Rise, my sweet King, and kiss me on the lips. 
Thou art my King.'* This lad, whose lightest word 
Is mere white truth in simple nakedness. 
Saw them embrace : he reddens, cannot speak, 
So bashful, he ! but all the maiden Saints, 
The deathless mother-maidenhood of Heaven 
Cry out upon her. Up then, ride with me ! 
Talk not of shame ! thou canst not, an thou wouldst. 
Do these more shame than these have done themselves." 

She lied with ease; but horror-stricken he. 
Remembering that dark bower at Camelot, 
Breathed in a dismal whisper, *' It is truth." 

Sunnily she smiled, '^ And even in this lone wood, 
Sweet lord, ye do right well to whisper this. 
Fools prate, and perish traitors. Woods have tongues, 
As walls have ears: but thou shalt go with me, 
And we will speak at first exceeding low. 
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Meet is it the good King be not deceived. 
See now, I set thee high on vantage ground, 
From whence to watch the time, and eagle-like 
Stoop at thy will on Lancelot and the Queen." 

She ceased; his evil spirit upon him leapt, 
He ground his teeth together, sprang with a yell. 
Tore from the branch, and cast on earth, the shield. 
Drove his mailed heel athwart the royal crown, 
Stampt all into defacement, hurl'd it from him 
Among the forest weeds, and cursed the tale. 
The told-of, and the teller. 

That weird yell, 
Unearthlier than all shriek of bird or beast, 
Thriird thro' the woods ; and Balan lurking there 
(His quest was unaccomplished) heard and thought 
" The scream of that Wood-devil I came to quell ! " 
Then nearing, " Lo ! he hath slain some brother-knight. 
And tramples on the goodly shield to show 
His loathing of our Order and the Queen. 
My quest, meseems, is here. Or devil or man 
Guard thou thine head." Sir Balin spake not word. 
But snatch'd a sudden buckler from the Squire, 
And vaulted on his horse, and so they crash'd 
In onset, and King Pellam's holy spear, 
Reputed to be red with sinless blood, 
Redden'd at once with sinful, for the point 
Across the maiden shield of Balan prick'd 
The hauberk to the flesh; and Balin's horse 
Was wearied to the death, and, when they clash'd. 
Rolling back upon Balin, crushed the man 
Inward, and either fell, and swoon'd away. 

Then to her Squire mutter'd the damsel, "Fools! 
This fellow hath wrought some foulness with his Queen 
Else never had he borne her crown, nor raved 
And thus foam'd over at a rival name : 
But thou, Sir Chick, that scarce hast broken shell, 

Art yet half-yolk, not even come to down 

Who never sawest Caerleon upon Usk 
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And yet bast often pleaded for my love — 

See what I see, be thon where I have been, 

Or else Sir Chick — dismount and loose their casqaes, 

I fain would know what manner of men they be.'* 

And when the Squire had loosed them, '* Goodly ! — look ! 

They might have cropt the myriad flower of May, 

And butt each other here, like brainless bulls, 

Dead for one heifer ! " 

Then the gentle Squire, 
* I hold them happy, so they died for love : 
And, Vivien, tho' ye beat me like your dog, 
I too could die, as now I live, for thee." 

" Live on, Sir Boy," she cried. " I better prize 
The living dog than the dead lion : away ! 
I cannot brook to gaze upon the dead." 
Then leapt her palfrey o'er the fallen oak. 
And bounding forward, " Leave them to the wolves." 

But when their foreheads felt the cooling air, 
Balin first woke, and seeing that true face. 
Familiar up from cradle-time, so wan, 
Crawl'd slowly with low moans to where he lay, 
And on his dying brother cast himself 
Dying ; and he lifted faint eyes ; he felt 
One near him ; all at once they found the world. 
Staring wild-wide ; then with a childlike wail, 
And drawing down the dim disastrous brow 
That o'er him hung, he kiss'd it, moan'd and spake: 

^'O Balin, Balin, I that fain had died 
To save thy life, have brought thee to thy death. 
Why had ye not the shield I knew? and why 
Trampled ye thus on that which bare the Crown ? " 

Then Balin told him brokenly, and in gasps. 
All that had chanced, and Balan moan'd again. 

" Brother, I dwelt a day in Pellam's hall : 

This Garlon mock'd me, but I heeded not. 

And one said, '^ £at in peace ! a liar is he, 

And hates thee for the tribute ! " this good knight 

Told me, that twice a wanton damsel came, 

11 
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And sought for Gallon at the castle-gates. 
Whom Pellam drove away with holy heat. 
I well believe this damsel, and the one 
Who stood beside thee even now, the same. 

" She dwells among the woods," he said, '* and meets 
And dallies with him in the Mouth of Hell." 
Foul are their lives ; foul are their lips ; they lied. 
Pure as our own true Mother is our Queen." 

'* O brother," answer'd Balin, " Woe is me ! 
My madness all thy life has been thy doom. 
Thy curse, and darkened all thy day ; and now 
The night has come. I scarce can see thee now. 
Goodnight ! for we shall never bid again 
Goodmorrow — Dark my doom was here, and dark 
It will be there. I see thee now no more. 
1 would not mine again should darken thine. 
Goodnight, true brother." 

Balan answer'd low: 

" Goodnight, true brother here ! goodmorrow there I 
We two were born together, and we die 
Together by one doom : " and while he spoke 
Closed his death-drowsing eyes, and slept the sleep 
With Balin, either lock'd in cither's arm. 
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OUR birches yellowing and from each 
The light leaf falling fast, 
While squirrels from our fiery beech 

Were bearing off the mast. 
You came, and look'd and loved the view 

Long-known and loved by me, 
Green Sussex fading into blue 

With one gray glimpse of sea; 
And, gazing from this height alone, 

We spoke of what had been 
Most marvellous in the wars your own 
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Crimean eyes bad seen ; 
And now — like old-world inns that take 

Some warrior for a sign 
That therewitbin a guest may make 

True cheer with honest wine — 
Because you beard tbe lines I read 

Nor utter 'd word of blame, 
I dare without your leave to bead 

These rhymings with your name, 
Who know you but as one of those 

I fain would meet again, 
Yet know you, as your England knows 

That you and all your men 
Were soldiers to her heart's desire, 

Wben, in the vanish'd year, 
You saw tbe league-long rampart-fira 

Flare from Tel-el- Kebir 
Thro' darkness, and tbe foe was driven, 

And Wolseley overthrew 
Ar^bi, and tbe stars in heaven 

Paled, and the glory grew. 

TBE CHARGE OF THE HEAVY BRIGADE AT 

BALACLAVA. 

October 25, 1854. 

I. 

THE charge of the gallant three hundred, tbe Heavy Bri- 
gade! 
Down the bill, down the hill, thousands of Russians, 
Thousands of horsemen, drew to the valley — and stay'd ; 
For Scarlett and Scarlett's three hundred were riding by 
When tbe points of tbe Russian lances arose in the sky; 
And he calFd, " Left wheel into line ! " and they wbeel'd and 

obey'd. 
Then he look'd at tbe host that had baited he knew not 
why. 
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And he mm''i half roond. and he bade his tmm peter aocmd 
To the char^e^ and he rode on ahead. a» he wa^ed hi^ 

blade 
To the gallant three hundred whose glorj will neTer <fie — 
** Follow/' and ap the hill. ap the hiiL up the hill^ 
Folloird the Heavy ^ci^idA. 

The trnmpet, the gallop^ the charge^ and the might of the 

fi.'ht : 

Thoai%andd of horsemen had gather'd there on the height. 
With a wing pa.^h'd oat to the left, and a wing to the 

n'ght. 
And who shall escape if thej close? bat he dashed op alone 
Thro' the ^reat gi'aj slope of men. 
Sway'd hi.^ sabre, and held his own 
Like an Englishman there and then ; 
All in a moment followed with force 
Three that were next in their fierj coarse, 
WerJged themselves in between horse and horse, 
Fonght for their lives in the narrow gap they had 
Fonr amid thoasands ! and up the hill, np the hill, 
Gallopt the gallant three hundred, the Heavy Brigade. 

m. 

Fell like a cannonshot, 

Bnrst like a thunrlerbolt, 

Crash'd like a horricane. 

Broke thro' the mass from below, 

I>rove thro' the midst of the foe. 

Plunged up and down, to and fro, 

R^xle flashing blow upon blow, 

Brave Inniskillens and Greys 

Whirling their sabres in circles of light ! 

And some of us, all in amaze, 

Who were held for a while from the fight, 

And were only standing at gaze. 

When the dark-maffled Russian crowd 
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Folded its wings from the left and the right, 

And roird them around like a cloud, — 

O mad for the charge and the battle were we, 

When our own good redcoats sank from sight, 

Like drops of blood in a dark-gray sea, 

And we turn'd to each other, whispering, all dismaj'd, 

" Lost are the gallant three hundred of Scarlett's Brigade ! ^ 

IV. 

'^ Lost one and all " were the words 

Mutter'd in our dismay ; 

But they rode like Victors and Lords 

Thro* the forest of lances and swords 

In the heart of the Russian hordes, 

They rode, or they stood at bay — 

Struck with the sword-hand and slew, 

Down with the bridle-hand drew 

The foe from the saddle and threw 

Underfoot there in the fray — 

Ranged like a storm or stood like a rock 

In the wave of a stormy day ; 

Till suddenly shock upon shock 

Staggered the mass from without. 

Drove it in wild disarray. 

For our men gallopt up with a cheer and a shout, 

And the foeman surged, and waver 'd, and reel'd 

Up the hill, up the hill, up the hill, out of the field. 

And over the brow and away. 

V. 

Glory to each and to all, and the charge that they made! 
Glory to all the three hundred, and all the Brigade ! 

Note. — The " three hundred " of the ** Heavy Brigade " who made this 
famous charge were the Scots Greys and the 2d sqnadron of Inniskillings; 
the remainder of the ** Heavy Brigade " subsequently dashing up to their 
support. 

The " three *' were Scarlett's aide-de-camp, Elliot, and the trumpeter and 
Shegog the orderly, who had been close behind hiiu. 
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EPILOGUE. 

IRENE. 

""VrOT this way will you set your name 
-*^^ A star among the stars. 

POET. 

What way ? 

IRENE. 

Yon praise when you should blame 
The barbarism of wars. 
A juster epoch has begun. 

POET. 

Yet tho' this check be gray, 
And that bright hair the modern sun, 

Those eyes the blue to-day, 
You wrong me, passionate little friend. 

I would that wars should cease, 
I would the globe from end to end 

Might sow. and reap in peace, 
And some new Spirit o'erbear the old, 

Or Trade re-frain the Powers 
From war with kindly links of gold, 

Or Love with wreaths of flowers. 
Slav, Teuton, Kelt, I count them all 

My friends and brother souls. 
With all the peoples, great and small, 

That wheel between the poles. 
But since, our mortal shadow, 111 

To waste this earth began — 
Perchance from some abuse of Will 

In worlds before the man 
Involving ours — he needs must .fight 

To make true peace his own, 
He needs must combat might with might, 

Or Might would rule alone; 
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And who loves War for War's own sake 

Is fool, or crazed, or worse ; 
But let the patriot-soldier take 

His meed of fame in verse ; 
Nay — tho' that realm were in the wrong 

For which her warriors bleed, 
It still were right to crown with song 

The warrior's noble deed — 
A crown the Singer hopes may last, 

For so the deed endures ; 
But Song will vanish in the Vast; 

And that large phrase of yours 
"A Star among the stars," my dear, 

Is girlish talk at best; 
For dare we dally with the sphere 

As he did half in jest. 
Old Horace ? "I will strike," said he, 

" The stars with head sublime," 
But scarce could see, as now we see, 

The man in Space and Time, 
So drew perchance a happier lot 

Than ours, who rhyme to-day. 
The fires that arch this dusky dot — 

Yon myriad-worlded way — 
The vast sun-clusters' gather'd blaze. 

World-isles in lonely skies. 
Whole heavens within themselves, amaze 

Our brief humanities ; 
And so does Earth; for Homer's fame, 

Tho' carved in harder stone — 
The falling drop will make his name 

As mortal as my own. 

IRENE. 

Noi 

POET. 

Let it live then — ay, till when i 
Earth passes, all is lost 
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In what they prophesy, our wise men, 

San-flame or sunless frost. 
And deed and song alike are swept 

Away, and all in vain 
As far as man can see, except 

The man himself remain; 
And tho', in this lean age forlorn, 

Too many a voice may cry 
That man can have no after-mom, 

Not yet of these am I. 
The man remains, and whatsoever 

He wrought of good or brave 
"Will mould him thro* the cycle-year 

That dawns behind the grave. 



And here the Singer for his Art 
Not all in vain may plead, 
*'Tlie song that nerves a nation's heart 
Is in itself a deed." 



THE DEAD PROPHET. 

182-. 
I. 

■pvEAD! 

•^-^ And the Muses cried with a stormy cry, 
" Send them no more, for evermore. 
Let the people die." 

n. 
Dead! 

" Is it he then brought so low ? " 
And a careless people liock*d from the fields 

With a purse to pay for the show. 
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ni. 

Dead, who had served his time, 

Was one of the people's kings, 
Had labored in lifting them out of slime. 

And showing them, souls have wings! 

IV. 

Dumb on the winter heath he lay. 

His friends had stript him bare. 
And roird his nakedness everyway 

That all the crowd might stare. 

V. 

A storm-worn signpost not to be read. 

And a tree with a mouldered nest 
On its barkless bones, stood stark by the dead; 

And behind him, low in the West, 

VI. 

With shifting ladders of shadow and light. 

And blurr'd in color and form. 
The sun hung over the gates of Night, 

And glared at a coming storm. 

VII. 

Then glided a vulturous Beldam forth. 

That on dumb death had thriven ; 
They caird her " Reverence " here upon earth. 

And "The Curse of the Prophet" in Heaven. 

VIII. 

She knelt — " We worship him " — all but wept 

" So great so noble was he ! " 
She cleared her sight, she arose, she swept 

The dust of earth from her knee* 
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^ Great ! for he spoke and the people heard, 
And his eloquence caught like a flame 
From zone to zone of the world, till his Word 
Had won him a noble name. 

X. 

'^ Noble ! he sung, and the sweet sound ran 
Thro' palace and cottage door, 
For he touch 'd on the whole sad planet of man^ 
The kings and the rich and the poor; 

XI. 

^And he sung not alone of an old sun set, 
But a sun coming up in his youth I 
Great and noble — O yes — but yet — 
For man is a lover of Truth, 

XII. 

**And bound to follow, wherever she go 
Stark-naked, and up or down, 
Thro' her high hill-passes of stainless snoWy 
Or the foulest sewer of the town — 

XIII. 

"Noble and great — O ay — but then, 
Tho' a prophet should have his due, 
Was he noblier-fashion'd than other men? 
Shall we see to it, I and you? 

XIV. 

** For since he would sit on a Prophet's seat, 
As a lord of the Human soul. 
We needs must scan him from head to feet 
Were it but for a wart or a mole?" 
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XV. 

His wife and his child stood by him in tears, 
But she — she pushed them aside. 
<<Tho' a name may last for a thousand years, 
Yet a truth is a truth," she cried. 

XVI. 

And she that had haunted his pathway still, 

Had often truckled and cower*d 
When he rose in his wrath, and had yielded her will 

To the master, as overpower'd, 

XVII. 

She tumbled his helpless corpse about 

" Small blemish upon the skin I 
But I think we know what is fair without 

Is often as foul within." 

XVIII. 

She crouch'd, she tore him part from part. 

And out of his body she drew 
The red " Blood-eagle " * of liver and heart ; 

She held them up to the view; 

XIX. 

She gabbled, as she groped in the dead, 
And all the people were pleased; 
"See, what a little heart," she said, 
" And the liver is half-diseased ! 
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XX. 

She tore the Prophet after death, 

And the people paid her well. 
Lightnings flickered along the heath ; 

One shriek'd, " The fires of Hell ! " 

* Old Viking term for Inngs, liver, etc., when torn by the conqtieror out 
of the body of the conquered* 
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PREFATORY POEM TO MY BROTHER'S SON- 
NETS. 

^ Midnight, yune 30, i8jg. 

I. 

MIDNIGHT — in no midsummer tune 
The breakers lash the shores: 
The cuckoo of a joyless June 
Is calling out of doors : 

And thou hast vanished from thine own 
To that which looks like rest, 
True brother, only to be known 
By those who love thee best. 

II. 

Midnight — and joyless June gone by, 
And from the deluged park 
The cuckoo of a worse July 
Is calling thro* the dark : 

But thou art silent underground, 
And o'er thee streams the rain, 
True poet, surely to be found 
When Truth is found again. 

III. 

And, now to these uusummer'd skies 
The summer bird is still. 
Far off a phantom cuckoo cries 
From out a phantom hill ; 

And thro' this midnight breaks the sun 
Of sixty years away, 
The light of days when life begun, 
The days that seem to-day, 
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When all my griefs were shared with thee, 
And all my hopes were thine — 
As all thou wert was one with me, 
May all thou art he mine ! 

HELEN'S TOWER* 

HELEN'S Tower, here I stand. 
Dominant over sea and land. 
Son's love built me, and I hold 
Mother's love engrav'n in gold. 
Love is in and out of time, 
I am mortal stone and lime. 
Would my granite girth were strong 
As either love, to last as long! 
I should wear my crown entire 
To and thro' the Doomsday fire. 
And be found of angel eyes 
In earth's recurring Paradise. 



EPITAPH ON LORD STRATFORD DE RED- 

CLIFFE. 

IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

THOU third great Canning, stand amoQg our best 
And noblest, now thy long day's work hath ceased, 
Here silent in our Minster of the West 

Who wert the voice of England in the East. 

EPITAPH ON GENERAL GORDON. 

FOR A CENOTAPH. 

\ I / ARRIOR of God, man's friend, not laid below, 
^ ^ But somewhere dead far in the waste Soudan, 
Thou livest in all hearts, for all men know 
This earth has borne no simpler, nobler man. 

* Written at the requcRt of my CneT\d,Lw^l^^^.^'«\\v. 
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EPITAPH ON CAXTOISr. 

IN ST, MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 

Fiat Lux (his motto). 

THY prayer was " Light — more Light — while Time shall 
last ! " 
Thou sawest a glory growing on the night, 
But not the shadows which that light would cast. 
Till shadows vanish in the Light of Light. 

TO THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

O PATRIOT Statesman, be thou wise to know 
The limits of resistance, and the bounds 
Determining concession ; still be bold 
Not only to slight praise but suffer scorn; 
And be thy heart a fortress to maintain 
The day against the moment, and the year 
Against the day; thy voice, a music heard 
Thro* all the yells and counter-yells of feud 
And faction, and thy will, a power to make 
This ever-changing world of circumstance, 
Li changing, chime with never-changing Law. 

FREEDOM. 

I. 

OTHOU so fair in summers gone, 
While yet thy fresh and virgin soul 
Informed the pillar'd Parthenon, 
The glittering Capitol ; 

II. 

So fair in southern sunshine bathed, 
But scarce of such majestic mien 
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As here with forehead vapor-swathed 
In meadows ever greeu ; 

III. 

For thoa — when Athens reign'd and Rome, 
Thy glorious eyes were dimm'd with pain 

To mark in many a freeman's home 
The slave, the scourge, the chain ; 

IV. 

O follower of the Vision, still 

In motion to the distant gleam, 
Howe'er blind force and brainless will 

May jar thy golden dream 

V. 

Of Knowledge fusing class with class. 

Of civic Hate no more to be, 
Of Love to leaven all the mass. 

Till every Soul be free; 

VI. 

Who yet, like Nature, wouldst not mar 

By changes all too fierce and fast 
This order of Her Human Star, 

This heritage of the past; 

VII. 

O scorner of the party cry 

That wanders from the public good. 
Thou — when the nations rear on high 

Their idol smear'd with blood, 

VIII. 

And when they roll their idol down — 

Of saner worship sanely proud; 
Thou leather of the lawless crown 

As of the lawless crowd; 



ITri Tj H, .^ ^ PR:XCESS 3.RArRlCS. 



How .r^n^ 'hrne *?rer--xr^wiu aiind 
T!W ^ra^ ot ;ite worn*: rru:;^ % wind 



ifen >orul itrain^t a*1 fonns if power — 

fcxo^^tir.fj A. I 'Jiiajs in xn boor — 
Briiia moarlLS and iron liin:is ! 



TO H, R. H. PR rye ESS BEATRICE^ 

TTTO Snns ot Liive make 'iav of haman life» 
Wn;«"h *^i^e w::h all its pains, nad :i~ief5. and Jeaih:^. 
W^r* ntr>-r (\.\\"*.?^f^9i — oue. the Sua of dawn 
That h'^2''''k*'='^'* thro' the M'.»cher*i tender eves* 
And w^rrrvH the ^,hi.»i'^ awikenin^ world — and one 
The \%tcr'r\^\:.'Z -^^'i^ of -iroas:!! L'^ve. 
Wr»>h from h»^r hon.^ehoid orbit di^iwi the child 
T</ nv>v#^, in other .spheres. The Mocher weeps 
At thxn white funeral of the *in'jle life, 
^\cj Tfi'^UU-xt rlaui^hter'^ marrii^e ; and her tears 
Art*, half of p!ea.Hfire, h^lt of pain — the chi d 
1^ hnppy — ev'n in leavinj h^ f bnt Tho'u 
Trri^ ♦'U'r'hrer, wh^r^e ail-faithfuL filial evetj 
H?tvf; .^^-^-Ti the loneline*.^ of earthlj throt.es. 
Wilt n^ith^rr fjnit the wi'low'd Crown, r.or let 
Thl« laf/^r ]]j\it, of I^jTe have ri-en in Tain, 
l'»it rnovifjj^ thro' the Mother's home, between 
The two that love thee, lead a summer life, 
Sway'd hj each Love, and swaying to each Lore, 
Like Horne conjectured planet in mid heaven 
l^tween two Suns, and drawing down from both 
2V/<j Jiglit uiid genial warmth of double day. 
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/^LD poets foster'd under friendlier skies, 

^^ Old Virgil who would write ten lines, they saj, 
At dawn, and lavish all the golden day 

To make them wealthier in his readers* eyes; 

And you, old popular Horace, you the wise 
Adviser of the nine-years *-ponder'd lay. 
And you, that wear a wreath of sweeter bay, 

Catullus, whose dead songster never dies; 

If, glancing downward on the kindly sphere 

That once had roll'd you round and round the Sun, 
You see your Art still shrined in human shelves. 

You should be jubilant that you flourish'd here 
Before the Love of Letters, overdone. 

Had swampt the sacred poets with themselves. 



ODE. 

Written at the Opening of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, by the 

Queen, May 4, 1 886. 

I. 

WELCOME, welcome with one voice! 
In your welfare we rejoice. 
Sons and brothers, that have sent. 
From isle and cape and continent. 
Produce of your Held and flood, 
Mount, and mine, and piimal wood, 
Works of subtle brain and hand, 
And splendors of the Morning Land, 
Gifts from every British zone; 

Britons, hold your own ! 

II. 

May we find, as ages run. 

The mother featured in the son ; 

And may yours forever be 

That old strength and constancy 

Which has made your fathers great 
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In onr ancient island state. 
And wherever her flag fly. 
Glorying between sea and sky. 
Makes the might of Britain known ; 
Britons, hold your own ! 

III. 

Britain fonght her sons of yore — 
Britain fail'd ; and, never more, 
Careless of our growing kin, 
Shall we sin our fathers' sin, 
Men that in a narrower day — 
Un prophetic rulers they — 
Drove from out the Mother's nest 
That Young Eagle of the West, 
To forage for herself alone ; 

Britons, hold your own! 

IV. 

Sharers of our glorious past, 
Brothers, must we part at last? 
Shall not we thro' good and ill 
Cleave to one another still ? 
Britain's myriad voices call, 
" Sons, be welded, each and all. 
Into one Imperial whole. 
One with Britain, heart and soul ! 
One life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne! 
Britons, hold your own! 
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THE FLEET} 

I. 

YOU, yoa, if yoa shall fail to nnderstaod 
What Englaud is, and what her all-io-all, 
On you will come the curse of all the land, 
Should this old Eugland fall. 

Which Nelson left so great. 

II. 

His isle, the mightiest Ocean-power on earth. 
Our own fair isle, the lord of every sea — 

Her fuller franchise — what would that be worth — 
Her ancient fame of Free — 

Were she ... a fallen state ? 

III. 

Her dauntless army scattered, and so small, 
Her island-myriads fed from alien lands — 

The fleet of England is her all-in-all ; 
Her fleet is in your hands. 

And in her fleet her Fate. 

IV. 

You, you, that have the ordering of her fleet, 
Jfjou should only compass her disgrace, 

When all men starve, the wild mob's million feet, 
Will kick you from your place. 

But then too late, too late. 

* The speaker said that "he should like to be assured that other outly- 
ing portions of the Empire, the Crown colonies, and important coaling 
stations, were being: as promptly and as thorou<>:hly fortified as the various 
capitals of the self-governing colonies. He was credibly informed this was 
not so. It was impossible, also, not to feel some degree of anxiety jihout 
the eflficacy of present provision to defend and protect, by means of Swift, 
well-armed cruisers, the immense mercantile fleet of the Empire. A third 
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source of anxiety, iK> far as the colonies were concerned, was the appar- 
ently insufficient provision for the rapid manufacture of armaments and 
their prompt despatch when ordered to their colonial destination. Hence 
the necessity for manufacturing appliances equal to the requirements, not 
of Great Britain alone, but of the whole Empire. But the keystone of the 
whole was the necessity for an overwhelmingly powerful fleet and effi- 
cient defence of all necessary coaling stations. This was as essential for 
the colonies as for Great Britain. It was the one condition for the contin- 
uance of the Empire. ■ All that Continental Powers did with respect to 
armies England should effect with her navy. It was essentially a defen- 
sive force, and could be moved rapidly from point to point, but it should 
be equal to all that was expected from it. It was to strengthen the fleet 
that colonists would flrst readily tax themselves, because they realized 
how essential a powerful fleet was to the safety, not only of that extensive 
commerce sailini; in every sea, but ultimately to the security of the distant 
portions of the Empire. Who could estimate the loss involved in even a 
brief period of disaster to the Imperial Navy ? Any amount of money 
timely expended in preparation would be quite insignificant when com- 
pared with the possible calamity he had referred to.'* — From Sir Gra- 
ham Beirjf's Speech at the Colonial Institute^ 9th November, 1 886. 



POEMS OMITTED FROM REVISED 

EDITIOI^S. 



TIMBUCTOO} 

'* Deep in that lion-haunted inland lies 
A mystic city, goal of high emprise.** 

Chapman. 

I STOOD upon the Mountain which overlooks 
The narrow seas, whose rapid interval 
Parts Afric from green Europe, when the Sun 
Had fall'n below th* Atlantic, and above 
The silent heavens were blench*d with faery light. 
Uncertain whether faery light or cloud, 
Flowing Southward, and the chasms of deep, deep blue 
Slumber'd unfathomable, and the stars 
Were flooded over with clear glory and pale. 
I gazed upon the sheeny coast beyond. 
There where the Giant of old Time infix'd 
The limits of his prowess, pillars high 
Long time erased from earth: even as the Sea 
When weary of wild inroad buildeth up 
Huge mounds whereby to stay his yeasty waves. 
And much I mused on legends quaint and old 
Which whilome won the hearts of all on earth 
Towards their brightness, ev'n as flame draws air; 
But had their being in the heart of man 
As air is th' life of flame: and thou wert then 
A centred glory-circled memory, 
Divinest Atalantis, whom the waves 
Have buried deep, and thou of later name. 
Imperial Eldorado, rooPd with gold: 
Shadows to which, despite all shocks of change, 

^ A Poem which obtained the ChanceIIor*s Medal at the Cambridge Com 
acncement, MDCCCXXIX. By A. Tknkyson, of Trinity College. 
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All on-set of capricions accident, 

Men clung with yearning hope which would not dio. 

As when in some great city where the walls 

Shake, and the streets with ghastly faces thronged. 

Do utter forth a subterranean voice, 

Among the inner columns far retired 

At midnight, in the lone Acropolis, 

Before the awful genius of the place 

Kneels the pale Priestess in deep faith, the while 

Above her head the weak lamp dips and winks 

Unto the fearful summoning without: 

Nathless she ever clasps the marble knees, 

Bathes the cold hand with tears, and gazeth on 

Those eyes which wear no light but that wherewith 

Her fantasy informs theuL 

Where are ye, 
Thrones of the Western wave, fair Islands green? 
Where are your moonlight halls, your cedarn glooms, 
The blossoming abysses of your hills? 
Your flowering capes, and your gold-sanded bays 
Blown round with happy airs of odorous winds? 
Where are the infinite ways, which, seraph-trod, 
Wound through your great Elysian solitudes. 
Whose lowest deeps were, as with visible love, 
Filled with Divine effulgence, circumfused. 
Flowing between the clear and polished stems, 
And ever circling round their emerald cones 
In coronals and glories, such as gird 
The unfading foreheads of the Saints in Heaven? 
For nothing visible, they say, had birth 
In that blest ground, but it was played about 
'With its peculiar glory. Then I raised 
My voice and cried, "Wide Afric, doth thy Sun 
Lighten, thy hills enfold a city as fair 
As those which starred the night o' the elder world? 
Or is the rumor of thy Timbuctoo 
A dream as frail as those of ancient time?" 
A carve of whitening, flashing, ebbing light I 
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A mstllDg of white wings! the bright descent 
Of a joung Seraph! and he stood beside me 
There on the ridge, and looked into my face 
With hb unutterable, shining orbs. 
So that with hasty motion I did veil 
My vision with both hands, and saw before me 
Such colored spots as dance athwart the eyes 
Of those that gaze upon the noonday Sun. 
Girt with a zone of flashing gold beneath 
His breast, and compassed round about his brow 
With triple arch of everchanging bows, 
And circled with the glory of living light 
And alternation of all hues, he stood* 

"O child of man, why muse you here alooe 
Upon the Mountain, on the dreams of old 
Which filled the earth with passing loveliness. 
Which Hung strange music on the howling winds^ 
And odors rapt from remote Paradise ? 
Thy sense is clogged with dull mortality : 
Open thine eyes and see." 

I looked, but not 
Upon his face, for it was wonderful 
With its exceeding brightness, and the light 
Of the great Angel Mind which looked from out 
The starry glowing of his restless eyes. 
I felt my soul grow mighty, and my spirit 
With supernatural excitation bound 
Within me, and my mental eye grew large 
With such a vast circumference of thought, 
That in my vanity I seemed to stand 
Upon the outward verge and bound alone 
Of full beatitude. Each failing sense, 
As with a momentary flash of light. 
Grew thrillingly distinct and keen. I saw 
The smallest grain that dappled the dark earth. 
The indistinctest atom in deep air, 
The Moon's white cities, and the opal width 
Of her small glowing lakes, her silver heights 
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Unvisited with dew of vagrant cloud, 

And the unsounded, undescended depth 

Of her black hollows. The clear galaxj 

Shorn of its hoary lustre, wonderful, 

Distinct and vivid with sharp points of light. 

Blaze within blaze, an un imagined depth 

And harmony of planet-girded suns 

And moon-encircled planets, wheel in wheel. 

Arched the wan sapphire. Nay — the hum of men. 

Or other things talking in unknown tongues, 

And notes of busy life in distant worlds 

Beat like a far wave on my anxious ear. 

A maze of piercing, trackless, thrilling thoughts, 
Involving and embracing each with each. 
Rapid as fire, inextricably linked, 
Expanding momently with every sight 
And sound which struck the palpitating sense, 
The issue of strong impulse, hurried through 
The riven rapt brain ; as when in some large lake 
From pressure of descendent crags, which lapse 
Disjointed, crumbling from their parent slope 
At slender interval, the level calm 
Is ridged with restless and increasing spheres 
Which break upon each other, each th' effect 
Of separate impulse, but more fleet and strong 
Than its precursor, till the eye in vain 
Amid the wild unrest of swimming shade 
Dappled with hollow and alternate rise 
Of interpenetrated arc, would scan 
Definite round. 

I know not if I shape 
These things with accurate similitude 
From visible objects, for but dimly now. 
Less vivid than a half-forgotten dream. 
The memory of that mental excellence 
Comes o'er me, and it may be I entwine 
The indecision of my present mind 
With its past clearness, yet it seems to me 
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As even then the torrent of quick thought 
Absorbed me from the nature of itself 
With its own fleetness. Where is he, that bprne 
Adown the sloping of an arrowy stream, 
Could link his shallop to the fleeting edge. 
And muse midway with philosophic calm 
Upon the wondrous laws which regulate 
The fierceness of the bounding element? 

My thoughts which long had grovelled in the slime 
Of this dull world, like dusky worms which house 
Beneath unshaken waters, but at once 
Upon some earth-awakening day of Spring 
Do pass from gloom to glory, and aloft 
Winnow the purple, bearing on both sides 
Double display of star-lit wings, which burn 
Fan-like and fibred with intensest bloom; 
Even so my thoughts ere while so low, now felt 
Unutterable buoyancy and strength 
To bear them upward through the trackless fields 
Of undefined existence far and free. 

Then first within the South methought I saw 
A wilderness of spires, and crystal pile 
Of rampart upon rampart, dome on dome, 
Elimitable range of battlement 
On battlement, and the Imperial height 
Of canopy o*ercanopied. 

Behind 
In diamond light up spring the dazzling peaks 
Of Pyramids, as far surpassing earth's 
As heaven than earth is fairer. Each aloft 
Upon his narrowed eminence bore globes 
Of wheeling suns, or stars, or semblances 
Of either, showering circular abyss 
Of radiance. But the glory of the place 
Stood out a pillared front of burnished gold. 
Interminably high, if gold it were 
Or metal more ethereal, and beneath 
Two doors of blinding brilliance, where no gaze 
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Might rest, stood open, and the eye could scan. 
Through length of porch and valve and boundless Iiall, 
Part of a throne of fiery fiame, wherefrom 
The snowy sku-ting of a garment hung. 
And glhnpse of multitude of multitudes 
That ministered around it — if I saw 
These things distinctly, for my human brain 
Staggered beneath the vision, and thick night 
Came down upon my eyelids, and I fell. 

With ministering hand he raised me up : 
Then with a mournful and ineffable smile, 
Which but to look on for a moment filled 
My eyes with irresistible sweet tears, 
In accents of majestic melody. 
Like a swoln river's gushings in still night 
Mingled with floating music, thus he spake : 

"There is no mightier Spirit than I to sway 
The heart of man; and teach him to attain 
By shadowing forth the Unattainable; 
And step by step to scale that mighty stair 
Whose landing-place is wrapt about with clouds 
Of glory of heaven.^ With earliest light of Spring, 
And in the glow of sallow Summertide, 
And in red Autumn when the winds are wild 
With gambols, and when full-voiced Winter roofs 
The headland with inviolate white snow, 
I play about his heart a thousand ways, 
Visit his eyes with visions, and his ears 
With harmonies of wind and wave and wood, 
— Of winds which tell of waters, and of waters 
Betraying the close kisses of the wind — 
And win him unto me: and few there be 
So gross of heart who have not felt and known 
A higher than they see : they with dim eyes 
Behold me darkling. Lo ! I have given thee 
To understand my presence, and to feel 
My fulness : I have filled thy lips with power, 

' ** Beye perfoct, evea as your Father in heaven is perfect" 
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I have raised thee nigher to the spheres of heaven, 

Man's first, last home : and thou with ravished sense 

Listenest the lordly music flowing from 

The illimitable years. I am the Spirit, 

The permeating life which courseth through 

All th' intricate and labyrinthine veins 

Of the great vine of Fable, which, outspread 

With growth of shadowing leaf and clusters rare, 

Reacheth to every corner under heaven. 

Deep-rooted in the living soil of truth ; 

So that men's hopes and fears take refuge in 

The fragrance of its complicated glooms, 

And cool impeached twilights. Child of man, 

Seest thou yon river, whose translucent wave, 

Forth issuing from the darkness, windeth through 

The argent streets o* the city, imaging 

The soft inversion of her tremulous domes, 

Her gardens frequent with the stately palm. 

Her pagods hung with music of sweet bells. 

Her obelisks of ranged chrysolite. 

Minarets and towers ? Lo I how he passeth by, 

And gulfs himself in sands, as not enduring 

To carry through the world those waves, which bore 

The reflex of my city in their depth. 

O city! O latest throne! where I was raised 

To be a mystery of loveliness 

Unto all eyes, the time is wellnigh come 

When I must render up this glorious home 

To keen Discovery ; soon yon brilliant towers 

Shall darken with the waving of her wand; 

Darken and shrink and shiver into huts. 

Black specks amid a waste of dreary sand. 

Low-built, mud-walled, barbarian settlements. 

How changed from this fair city I " 

Thus far the Spirit 
Then parted licavenward on the wing: and I 
Was left alone on Calpe, and the moon 
Uad fallen from the night, and all was dark I 
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O DARLING ROOM. 

I. 

DARLING room, my heart's delight 
Dear room, the apple of my sight, 
With thy two couches soft and white, 
There is no room so exquisite, 
No little room so warm and hright. 
Wherein to read, wherein to write. 

II. 

For I the Nonnenwerth have seen, 
And Oberwinter's vineyards green, 
Musical Lurlei; and between 
The hills to Bingen have I been, 
Bingen in Darmstadt, where the Rhene 
Curves toward Mentz, a woody scene. 

III. 

Yet never did there meet my sight. 

In any town to left or right, 

A little room so exquisite, 

With two such couches soft and white 

Not any room so warm and bright. 

Wherein to read, wherein to write. 



THE " HO JV AND THE « WHV: 

? 

I AM any man's suitor, 
If any will be my tutor: 
Some say this life is pleasant, 
Some think it speedeth fast, 
In time there is no present. 
Id eternity no future, 
in eternity no pasU 
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We langh, we cry, we are born, we die, 
Who will riddle me the how and the whyf 

The bulrush nods unto its brother. 

The wheatears whisper to each other : 

\VTiat is it they say ? what do they there ? 

Why two and two make four ? why round is not square ? 

Why the rock stands still, and the light clouds fly? 

Why the heavy oak groans, and the white willows sigh? 

Why deep is not high, and high is not deep ? 

Whether we wake, or whether we sleep ? 

Whether we sleep, or whether we die ? 

How you are you ? why I am I ? 

Who wiU riddle me the how and the wht/T 

The world is somewhat ; it goes on somehow : 
But what is the meaning of then and now f 

I feel there is something ; but how and what ? 
I know there is somewhat : but what and why ? 
I cannot tell if that somewhat be I. 

The little bird pipeth — " why ? why ? " 
In the summer woods when the sun falls low, 
^d the great bird sits on the opposite bough. 
And stares in his face, and shouts '^ how ? how ? " 
And the black owl scuds down the mellow twilight. 
And chants "how? how?" the whole of the night. 

Why the life goes when the blood is spilt? 

What the life is ? where the soul may lie ? 
Why a church is with a steeple built : 
And a house with a chimney-pot ? 
Who will riddle me the how and the what? 

Who will riddle me the what and the why? 
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THE SKIPPING-ROPE, 

SURE never yet was Antelope 
Could skip so lightly by. 
Stand off, or else my skipping-rope 

Will hit you in the eye. 
How lightly whirls the skipping-rope! 

How fairy-like you fly! 
Gk), get you gone, you muse and mope 

I hate that silly sigh. 
Nay, dearest, teach me how to hope. 

Or tell me how to die. 
There, take it, take my skipping-rope. 

And hang yourself thereby. 



TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

TOU did late review my lays 
Crusty Christopher; 
You did mingle blame and praise. 

Rusty Christopher. 
When I learnt from whom it came, 
I forgave you all the blame. 

Musty Christopher; 
I could not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher, 



THE BURIAL OF LOVE. 

HIS eyes in eclipse, 
Pale-cold his lips. 
The light of his hopes unfed, 
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Mute his tongue, 
His bow unstrung 
With the tears he hath shed, 
Backward drooping his graceful head. 

Love is dead : 
His last arrow is sped : 
He hath not another dart; 
Gro — carry him to his dark deathbed ; 
Bury him in the cold, cold heart — 
Love is dead. 

O truest love ! art thou forlorn. 

And unrevenged ? thy. pleasant wiles 
Forgotten, and thine innocent joy ? 
Shall hollow-hearted apathy, 
The cruellest form of perfect scorn, 
With languor of most hateful smiles, 
For ever write. 
In the withered light 
Of the tearless eye. 
An epitaph that all may spy? 
No! sooner she herself shall die. 

For her the showers shall not fall, 

Nor the round sun shine that shineth to all ; 

Her light shall into the dsu^kness change; 
For her the green grass shall not spring, 
Nor the rivers flow, nor the sweet birds sing. 

Till Love have his full revenge. 



TO 



8 



AINTED Juliet! dearest name! 
If to love be life alone, 
Divinest Juliet, 
I love thee, and live; and yet 
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Love imretnrned is like the fragrant flame 
Folding the slaughter of the sacrifice 

Offered to gods upon an altar-throne ; 
My heart is lighted at thine eyes, 
Changed into fire, and blown about with sigba. 



T 



SONG. 
I. 

■' THE glooming light 
Of middle night 

So cold and white, 
Worn Sorrow sits by the moaning wave, 

Beside her are laid 

Her mattock and spade. 
For she hath half delved her own deep grare. 

Alone she is there: 
The white clouds drizzle: her hair falls loose: 

Her shoulders are bare ; 
Her tears are mixed with the beaded dews. 

II. 

Death standeth by; 

She will not die; 

With glazed eye 
She looks at her grave : she cannot sleep ; 

Ever alone 

She maketh her moan: 
She cannot speak ; she can only weep, 

For she will not hope. 
The thick snow falls on her fiake by fiake. 

The dull wave mourns down the slope. 
The world will not change, and her heart will not break 
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SONG. 
I. 

HE lintwhite and the throstlecock 
Have voices sweet and clear; 
All in the bloomed May. 
They from the blosmy brere 
Call to the fleeting year, 
If that he would them hear 

And stay. 
Alas ! that one so beautiful 
Should have so dull an earl 

II. 

Fair year, fair year, thy children call, 
But thou art deaf as death; 

All in the bloomed May. 
When thy light perisheth 
That from thee issueth, 
Our Hie evanisheth: 

O, stayl 
Alas ! that lips so cruel-dumb 
Should have so sweet a breath I 

III. 

Fair year, with brows of royal love 
Thou comest, as a king, 

All in the bloomed May. 
Thy golden largess fling, 
And longer hear us sing; 
Though thou art fleet of wing. 

Yet stay. 
Alas/ that eyes so full of light 
Should be so wandering I 
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nr. 

Thy locks are all of sunny sheen 
In rings of gold yronne,* 

All in the bloomed May. 
We pri'thee pass not on ; 
If thou dost leave the sun, 
Delight is with thee gone. 

O, stay I 
Thou art the fairest of thy feres. 
We pri'thee pass not on. 



SONG. 
I. 

EVERY day hath its night: 
Every night its mom: 
Through dark and bright 
Winged hours are borne; 
Ah ! welaway ! 
Seasons flower and fade; 
Golden calm and storm 

Mingle day by day. 
There is no bright form 
Doth not cast a shade — 
Ah ! welaway ! 

II. 

When we laugh, and our mirth 
Apes the happy vein, 

We're so kin to earth, 
Pleasaunce fathers pain — 
Ah I welaway! 

Madness laugheth loud: 

I ^ His crisp^ hair in ringis was yronne." 

OhauceBi KnighU$ Talt 
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Laughter bringeth tears : 

Eyes are worn away 
Till the end of fears 
Cometh in the shroud, 

Ah I welawayl 

III. 

All is change, woe or weal; 

Joy is Sorrow's brother; 
Grief and gladness steal 
Symbols of each other: 
Ah I welaway! 
Larks in heaven's cope 
Sing : the culvers mourn 
All the livelong day. 
Be not all forlorn : 
Let us weep in hope — 
Ah I welaway I 



HERO TO LEANDER. 

OGK) not yet my love ! 
The night is dark and vast ; 
The white moon is hid in her heaven abrivii, 

And the waves climb high and fast. 
O kiss me, kiss me, once again. 

Lest thy kiss should be the last I 
O kiss me ere we part; 
Grow closer to my heart ! 
My heart is warmer surely than the bosom of the main 
O joy I O bliss of blisses ! 

My heart of hearts art thou. 
Come bathe me with thy kisses, 

My eyelids and my brow. 
Hark how the wild rain hisses. 

And the loud sea roars below* 
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Thy heart beats through thy rosy limbs, 

So gladly doth it stir ; 
Thine eye in drops of gladness swims. 

I have bathed thee with the pleasant myrrh; 
Thy locks are dripping balm; 
Thou shalt not wander hence to-night, 

I'll stay thee with my kisses. 
To-night the roaring brine 

Will rend thy golden tresses; 
The ocean with the morrow light 
Will be both blue and calm; 
&jid the billow will embrace thee with a kiss as soft as mine^ 
No Western odors wander 

On the black and moaning sea. 
And when thou art dead, Leander, 

My soul must follow thee I 
O go not yet, my love ! 

Thy voice is sweet and low; 
The deep salt wave breaks in above 

Those marble steps below. 
The turret-stairs are wet 

That lead into the sea. 
Leander ! go not yet, 
The pleasant stars have set: 
O go not, go not yet, 

Or I will follow theel 



THE MYSTIC. 

ANGELS have talked with him, and showed him thrones 
Ye knew him not; he was not one of ye, 
Te scorned him with an undiscerning scorn: 
Ye could not read the marvel in his eye. 
The still serene abstraction : he hath felt 
The vanities of after and before; 
Albeit, his spirit and his secret heart 
The stern experiences of converse lives. 
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The linked woes of many a fiery change 

Had purified and chastened, and made free. 

Always there stood before him, night and day, 

Of wayward vary-colored circumstance 

The imperishable presences serene. 

Colossal, without form, or sense, or sound, 

Dim shadows but unwaning presences 

Fourfaced to four comers of the sky : 

And yet again, three shadows, fronting one, 

One forward, one respectant, three but one; 

And yet again, again and evermore, 

For the two first were not, but only seemed, 

One shadow in the midst of a great light, 

One reflex from eternity on time. 

One mighty countenance of perfect calm. 

Awful with most invariable eyes. 

For him the silent congregated hours. 

Daughters of time, divinely tall, beneath 

Severe and youthful brows, with shining eyes 

Smiling a godlike smile (the innocent light 

Of earliest youth pierced through and through with aU 

Keen knowledges of low-embowed eld). 

Upheld, and ever hold aloft the cloud 

Which droops low-hung on either gate of life. 

Both birth and death : he, in the centre fixt, 

Saw far on each side through the grated gates 

Most pale and clear and lovely distances. 

He often lying broad awake, and yet 

Remaining from the body, and apart 

In intellect and power and will, hath heard 

Time flowing in the middle of the night, 

And all things creeping to a day of doom. 

How could ye know him ? Ye were yet within • 

The narrower circle : he had wellnigh reached 

The last, which with a region of white flame, 

Pure without heat, into a larger air 

Upbuming, and an ether of black blue, 

Inyesteth and ingirds all other lives. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER. 

I. 

VOICE of the summer wind, 
Joy of tlie summer plain, 
Life of the summer hours, 
Carol clearly, bound along. 
No Tithon thou as poets feign 
(Shame fall 'em they are deaf and blind), 
But an insect lithe and strong, 
Bowing the seeded summer flowers. 
Prove their falsehood and thy quarrel, 

Vaulting on thine airy feet. 
Clap thy shielded sides and carol, 
Carol clearly, chirrup sweet. 
rhou art a mailed warrior in youth and strength complete ; 
Armed cap-a-pie 
Full fair to see; 
Unknowing fear, 
Undreading loss, 
A gallant cavalier, 
San$ peur et sans reproche, 
In sunlight and in shadow, 
The Bayard of the meadow. 

II. 

I would dwell with thee, 

Merry grasshopper, 
Thou art so glad and free, 

And as light as air; 
Thou hast no sorrow or tears, 
Thou hast no compt of years, 
No withered immortality. 
But a short youth sunny and freaw 
Carol clearly, bound along. 
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Soon thy joy is over, 
A summer of loud song, 

And slumbers in the clover. 
What hast thou to do with evil 
In thine hour of love and revel, 

In thy heat of summer pride, 
Pushing the thick roots aside 
Of the singing flower^ grasses, 
That brush thee with their silken tresses r 
What hast thou to do with evil, 
Shooting, singing, ever springing 

In and out the emerald glooms, 
Ever leaping, ever singing, 

Lighting on the golden blooms? 



LOVE, PRIDE, AND FORGETFULNESS, 

ERE yet my heart was sweet Love's torn I, 
Love labored honey busily. 
I was the hive, and Love the bee. 
My heart the honeycomb. 
One very dark and chilly night 
Pride came beneath and held a light 

The cruel vapors went through all, 
Sweet Love was withered in his cell : 
Pride took Love's sweets, and by a spell 
Did change them into gall ; 
And Metnory, though fed by Pride, 
Did wax so thin on gall. 
Awhile she scarcely lived it all. 
What marvel that she died? 
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CHORUS 

m 

IK AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA, WRITTEN VERT EARLY. 

THE varied earth, the moving heaven, 
The rapid waste of roving sea, 
The fountain-pregnant mountains riven 

To shapes of wildest anarchy. 
By secret fire and midnight storms 

That wander round their windy cones, 
The subtle life, the countless forms 
Of living things, the wondrous tones 
Of man and beast are full of strange 
Astonishment and boundless change. 

The day, the diamonded night, 

The echo, feeble child of sound. 
The heavy thunder's griding might. 

The herald lightning's starry bound. 
The vocal spring of bursting bloom, 

The naked summer's glowing birth. 
The troublous autumn's sallow gloom. 

The hoarhead winter paving earth 

With sheeny white, are full of strange 
Astonishment and boundless chancre. 

Each sun which from the centre flings 

Grand music and redundant fire, 
The burning belts, the mighty rings. 

The murm'rous planets' rolling choir, 
The globe-filled arch that, cleaving air, 

Lost in its own effulgence sleeps. 
The lawless comets as they glare, 

And thunder through the sapphire deeps 
In wayward strength, and full of strange 
Astonishment and boundless change. 
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LOST HOPE. 

TOU cast to ground the hope which once was mine: 
But did the while your harsh decree deplore, 
Embalming with sweet tears the vacant shrine, 
Mj heart, where Hope had been and was no more. 

So on an oaken sprout 
A goodly acorn grew; 
But winds from heaven shook the acorn out, 
And filled the cup with dew. 



SONG. 

T ADY, let the rolling drums 
""*-* Beat to battle where thy warrior stands: 
Now thy face across his fancy comes. 
And gives the battle to his hands. 

Lady, let the trumpets blow, 
Clasp thy little babes about thy knee : 
Now their warrior father meets the foe, 

And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 



SONG. 

TT OME they brought him slain with spears. 
-* — ^ They brought him home at even-fall : 
All alone she sits and hears 
Echoes in his empty hall. 

Sounding on the morrow. 
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The Sun peep'd in from open field, 
The boy began to leap and prance, 
Rode upon his father's lance, 

Beat upon his father's shield — 

*' hush, my joy, my sorrow. 



THE RINGLET. 

I. 

"VT'OUR ringlets, your ringlets, 
-^ That look so golden-gay, 
K you will give me one, but one. 

To kiss it night and day, 
Then never chilling touch of Time 

Will turn it ^silver-gray ; 
And then shall I know it is all true gold 
To flame and sparkle and stream as of old. 
Till all the comets in heaven are cold. 

And all her stars decay." 

"Then take it, love, and put it by; 
This cannot change, nor yet can L" 



2. 

** My ringlet, my ringlet, 

That art so golden-gay, 
Now never chilling touch of Time 

Can turn thee silver-gray; 
And a lad may wink, and a girl may hint, 

And a fool may say his say; 
For my doubts and fears were all amiss. 
And I swear henceforth by this and this, 
That a doubt will only come for a kiss, 

And a fear to be kiss'd away." 

"Then kiss it, love, and put it by: 
If this can change, why so can I." 
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11. 

Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

I kiss'd you night and day, 
And Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

You still are golden-gay, 
But Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

You should be silver-gray: 
For what is this which now I'm told, 

1 that took you for true gold, 

She that gave you 's bought and sold, 

Sold, sold. 

2. 

O Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

She blush'd a rosy red, 
When Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

She dipt you from her head. 
And Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

She gave you me, and said, 
" Come, kiss it, love, and put it by : 
If this can change, why so can I." 
O fie, you golden nothing, fie. 

You golden lie. 

3. 

O Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

I count you much to blame, 

IFor Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

You put me much to shame. 

So Ringlet, O Ringlet, 
I doom you to the flame. 

For what is this which now I learn. 

Has given all my faith a turn? 

Bum, you glossy heretic, bum, 
Burn, bum. 
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THREE SONNETS TO A COQUETTE. 

I. 

OARESS'D or chidden by the dainty hand, 
And singing airy trifles this or that, 
Light Hope at Beauty's call would perch and stand, 
And run thro' every change of sharp and flat ; 
And Fancy came and at her pillow sat, 
When sleep had bound her in his rosy band, 

And chased away the still-recurring gnat, 
And woke her with a lay from fairy land. 
But now they live with Beauty less and less, 
For Hope is other Hope and wanders far, 
Nor cares to lisp in love's delicious creeds ; 
And Fancy watches in the wilderness. 
Poor Fancy sadder than a single star, 
That sets at twilight in a land of reeds. 

II. 

The form, the form alone is eloquent ! 

A nobler yearning never broke her rest 

Than but to dance and sing, be gayly drest, 
And win all eyes with all accomplishment : 
Yet in the waltzing-circle as we went. 

My fancy made me for a moment blest 
To find my heart so near the beauteous breast 
Tliat once had power to rob it of content. 
A moment came the tenderness of tears. 

The phantom of a wish that once could move, 
A ghost of passion that no smiles restore — 

For ah! the slight coquette, she cannot love, 
And if you kiss'd her feet a thousand years. 

She still would take the praise, and care no more 

ni. 

Wan Sculptor weepest thou to take the cast 
Of those dead lineaments that near thee lie? 
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sorrowest thou, pale Painter, for the past, 
In painting some dead friend from memory? 

Weep on : beyond his object Love can last : 
His object lives : more cause to weep have I : 

My tears, no tears of love, are flowing fast. 
No tears of love, but tears that Love can die. 

1 pledge her not in any cheerful cup. 

Nor care to sit beside her where she sits — 
Ah pity — hint it not in human tones, 
But breathe it into earth and close it up 

With secret death forever, in the pits 

Which some green Christmas crams with weary bones 



H 



THE TEARS OF HEA VEN. 

EAVEN weeps above the earth all night till morn 
In darkness weeps as all ashamed to weep. 
Because the earth hath made her state forlorn 
With self-wrought evil of unnumbered years, 
And doth the fruit of her dishonor reap. 
And all the day heaven gathers back her tears 
Into her own blue eyes so clear and deep, 
And showering down the glory of lightsome day, 
Smiles on the eai*th*s worn brow to win her if she maj 



LOVE AND SORROW. 

O MAIDEN, fresher than the first green leaf 
With which the fearful springtide flecks the lea. 
Weep not, Almeida, that I said to thee 
That thou hast half my heart, for bitter grief 
Doth hold the other half in sovranty. 
Thou art my heart's sun in love's crystalline: 
Yet on both sides at once thou canst not shine: 



2»« SOJf^fET. 



ThJtaik » th^ hr^z ^it o€ kt hsaat, ami i^ias 

Ail^iV^rfal ia beara^ a» ikrjn arc 
AloK^irlay if Kj htatn. were sii2>^t;&a«tieie9ii>. 

8«> wmfdff tiua th<ej bowiveire wo<£d aLifie, 
Hot kne tfa^^rmselres in mt^^ esardness. 
WsMAi^it, balf-iljtadowy let mr spim ihtepi 
lliej i^e^er itmned to lore wbo neref knew to 



r(? ^ Z^Z?r SLEEPING. 

OTHOn whofe hinged Ufh I gaze npon, 
Tbrr/agfa whine dim brain the winged dreams are boriM 
Unroof the shrines of clearest vision. 
In honor of the siHrer-flecked mom ; 
]>on|^ hath the white ware of the rirgin light 
I>riren hack the billow of the dreamful dark. 
'i1ioo all anwittinglj prolongest night, 
Hioagh long ago liiitening the poi:»ed lark, 
Wiih ejes dropt downward through the blue sereofl^ 
Orer heaven's parapet the angels lean. 



SONNET. 

COULD I outwear my present state of woe 
With one brief winter, and indue i' the sprint 
Hues of fresh jouth, and mightily outgrow 
The wan dark coil of faded suffering — 
Forth in the pride of beauty issuing 
A sheeny snake, the light of vernal bowers. 
Moving hin crest to all sweet plots of flowers 
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And watered valleys where the young birds sing ; 
Could I thus hope my lost delight's renewing, 
I straightly would command the tears to creep 
From my charged lids; but inwardly I weep; 
Some vital heat as yet my heart is wooing: 
That to itself has drawn the frozen rain 
From my cold eyeis, and melted it again. 



SONNET. 

THOUGH Night hath climbed her peak of highest noon, 
And bitter blasts the screaming autumn whirl, 
All night through archways of the bridged pearl, 
And portals of pure silver, walks the moon. 
Walk on, my soul, nor crouch to agony. 
Turn cloud to light, and bitterness to joy, 
And dross to gold with glorious alchemy 
Basing thy throne above the world's annoy. 
Reign thou above the storms of sorrow and ruth 
That roar beneath ; unshaken peace hath won thee ; 
So shalt thou pierce the woven glooms of truth; 
So shall the blessing of the meek be on thee; 
So in thine hour of dawn, the body's youth, 
kn honorable eld shall come upon thee. 



SONNET. 

SHALL the hag Evil die with child of Good 
Or propagate again her loathed kind. 
Thronging the cells of the diseased mind, 
Hateful with hanging cheeks, a withered brood, 
Though hourly pastured on the salient blood? 
O that the wind which bloweth cold or heat 
Would shatter and o'erbear the brazen beat 
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. Of their broad vans, and in the solitude 
Of middle space confound them, and blow back 
Their wild cries down their cavern throats, and slako 
"With points of blast-borne hail their heated eyno ! 

' So theii wan limbs no more might come between 
The moon and the moon's reflex in the night, 
Nor blot with floating shades the solar light. 



SONNET. 

THE pallid thunder-stricken sigh for gain, 
Down an ideal stream they ever float. 
And sailing on Pactolus in a boat, 
Drown soul and sense, while wistfully they strain 
Weak eyes upon the glistening sands that robe 
The understream. The wise, could he behold 
Cathedraled caverns of thick ribbed gold 
And branching silvers of the central globe. 
Would marvel from so beautiful a sight 
How scorn and ruin, pain and hate could flow: 
But Hatred in a gold cave sits below; 
Pleached with her hair, in mail of argent light 
Shot into gold, a snake her forehead clips. 
And skins the color from her trembling lips. 



LOVE. 



THOU, from the first, unborn, undying love, 
Albeit we gaze not on thy glories near, 
Before the face of God didst breathe and move. 
Though night and pain and ruin and death reign here 
Thou foldest, like a golden atmosphere. 
The very throne of the eternal God : 
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Passing through thee the edicts of his fear 

Are mellowed into music, borne abroad 

By the loud winds, though they uprend the sea, 

Even from its central deeps : thine empery 

Is over all; thou wilt not brook eclipse; 

Thou goest and returnest to His lips 

Like lightning: thou dost ever brood above 

The silence of all hearts, unutterable Love. 

II. 

To know thee is all wisdom, and old age 
Is but to know thee; dimly we behold thee 
Athwart the veils of evils which infold thee. 
We beat upon our aching hiearts in rage ; 
We cry for thee; we deem the world thy tomb. 
As dwellers in lone planets look upoa 
The mighty disk of their majestic sun, 
Hollowed in awful chasms of wheeling gloom, 
Making their day dim, so we gaze on thee. 
Come, thou of many crowns, white-robed love, 
O ! rend the veil in twain : all men adore thee ; 
Heaven crieth after thee ; earth waiteth for thee ; 
Breathe on thy winged throne, and it shall move 
In music and in light o'er land and sea. 

III. 

And now — methinks I gaze upon thee noWy 
As on a serpent in his agonies 
Awe-stricken Indians; what time laid low 
And crushing the thick fragrant reeds he lies, 
When the new year warm-breathed on the Earth, 
Waiting to light him with her purple skies. 
Calls to him by the fountain to uprise. 
Already with the pangs of a new birth 
Straia the hot spheres of his convulsed eyes, 
And in his writhings awful hues begin 
To wander down his sable-sheeny sides. 
Like light on troubled waters : from within 
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Anon he rusneth forth with merry din, 

And in him light and joy and strength abides; 

And from his brows a crown of living light 

Looks through the thick-stemmed woods bj day and night 



w 



ENGLISH WAR'SONG. 

HO fears to die? Who fears to die? 
Is there any here who fears to die? 



He shall find what he fears; and none shall grieve 

For the man who fears to die ; 
But the withering scorn of the many shall cleave 

To the man who fears to die. 

CHOBUS. 

Shout for England! 
Ho I for England ! 
George for England ! 
Merry England! 
England for aye! 

The hollow at heart shall crouch forlorn^ 

He shall eat the bread of common scorn ; 
It shall be steeped in the salt, salt tear. 

Shall be steeped in his own salt tear : 
Far better, far better he never were born 

Than to shame merry England here. 

Cho. — Shout for England! etc. 

There standeth our ancient enemy; 

Hark! he shouteth — the ancient enemy. 
On the ridge of the hill his banners rise ; 

They stream like fire in the skies ; 
Hold up the Lion of England on high 

Till it dazzle and blind his eyes. 

Cho. — Shout for England! etc 
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Come along! we aloue of the earth are free; 

The child in our cradles is bolder thau he ; 
For where is the heart and strength of slaves? 

Oh I where is the strength of slaves ? 
He is weak I we are strong : he a slave, we are free s 

Come along ! we will dig their graves. 

Cho. — Shout for England! etc. 

There standeth our ancient enemy; 

"Will he dare to battle with the free? 
Spur along ! spur amain ! charge to the fight : 

Charge ! charge to the fight I 
Hold up the Lion of England on high! 

Shout for Grod and our right! 

Cho. — Shout for England! etc. 



NATIONAL SONG. 

THERE is no land like England, 
"Where'er the light of day be ; 
There are no hearts like English hearts. 

Such hearts of oak as they be. 
There is no land like England, 

Where'er the light of day be; 
There are no men like Englishmen, 
So tall and bold as they be. 

CHORDS. 

For the French the Pope may shrive 'em, 
For the devil a whit we heed 'em: 
As for the French, God speed 'em 

Unto their heart's desire, 
And the merry devil drive 'em 

Through the water and the fire. 
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FULL CHOBUS. 

Our glory is our freedom, 
We lord it o'er the sea; 
We are the sons of freedom, 
We are free. 

There is no land like England, 

Where'er the light of day be ; 
There are no wives like English wivesy 

So fair and chaste as they be. 
There is no land like England, 

Where'er the light of day be; 
There are no maids like English maids. 

So beautiful as they be. 

Cho. — For the French, etc. 



DUALISMS. 

rpWO bees, within a crystal flowerbell rockM, 
-^ Hum a lovelay to the west-wind at noontide. 

Both alike, they buzz together, 

Both alike, they hum together, 

Through and through the flowered heather. 
Where in a creeping cove the wave unshocked 
Lays itself calm and wide. 

Over a stream two birds of glancing feather 

Do woo each other, carolling together. 

Both alike, they glide together. 
Side by side; 

Both alike, they sing together. 
Arching blue-glossed necks beneath the purple weather. 

Two children lovelier than Love adown the lea are singing 
As they gambol, lily-garlands ever stringing: 
Both in blosmwhite silk are frocked: 
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Like, unlike, they roam together 
Under a summer vault of golden weather: 
Like, unlike, they sing together 
Side by side, 

Mid-May's darling golden locked, 

Summer's tanliug diamond eyed. 



THE SEA FAIRIES} 

SLOW sailed the weary mariners, and saw 
Between the green brink and the running foam 
White limbs unrobed in a crystal air. 
Sweet faces, rounded arms, and bosoms prest 
To little harps of gold : and while they mused, 
Whispering to each other half in fear. 
Shrill music reached them on the middle sea. 



SONG. 

Whither away, whither away, whither away ? Fly no more 
Whither away wi' the singing sail ? whither away wi' the 
oar? 
Wliither away from the high green field and the happy bios 
soming shore? 
Weary mariners, hither away, 

One and all, one and all. 
Weary mariners, come and play ; 
We will sing to you all the day; 
Furl the sail and the foam will fall 
From the prow! One and all 
Furl the sail! Drop the oar! 
Leap ashore. 
Know danger and trouble and toil no more, 
Whither away wi' the sail and oar? 

1 Orlgiial form. 
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Drop the oar, 
Leap ashore, 
Fly no more! ^ 
Whither away wi* the sail? whither away wi* the oar? 
Day and night to the billow the fountain calls: 
Down shower the gambolling waterfalls 

From wandering over the lea ; 
They fi'eshen the silvery-crimson shells, 
And thick with white bells the clover-hill swells 

High over the full-toned sea. 
Merrily carol the revelling gales 

Over the islands free: 
From the green seabanks the rose down trails 

To the happy brimmed sea. 
Come hither, come hither and be our lords, 

For merry brides are we: 
We will kiss sweet kisses, and speak sweet words. 
O listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten 
With pleasure and love and revelry ; 
O listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten. 
When the sharp clear twang of the golden chords 
Runs up the ridged sea. 
Ye will not find so happy a shore. 
Weary mariners ! all the world o*er ; 

O fly no more! 
Hearken ye, hearken ye, sorrow shall darken ye^ 
Danger and trouble and toil no more; 
Whither away? 
Drop the oar ; 
Hither awav 
Leap ashore ; 
O fly no more — no more : 
Whither away, whither away, whither away with the sul and 
the oar? 
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01 piovreg. 
I. 

ALL thoughts, all creeds, all dreams are trae, 
All visions wild and strange; 
Man is the measure of all truth 

Unto himself. All truth is change, 
All men do walk in sleep, and all 
Have faith in that they dream: 
For all things are as they seem to all. 
And all things flow like a stream. 

n. 

There is no rest, no calm, no pause, 

Nor good nor ill, nor light nor shade. 
Nor essence nor eternal laws : 

For nothing is, but all is made. 
But if I dream that all these are. 

They are to me for that I dream ; 
For all things are as they seem to all, 

And all things flow like a stream. 



'&' 



Argal^thifl very opinion is only trae relatively to the flowing philoso- 



TO 



ALL good things have not kept aloof, 
Nor wandered into other ways; 
I have not lacked thy mild reproof. 
Nor golden largess of thy praise. 
But life is full of weary days. 

II. 

Shake hands, my friend, across the brink 
Of that deep grave to which I go. 
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Shake hands once more: I cannot sink 
So far — far down, but I shall know 
Thy voice, and answer froiii below. 

111. 

When, in the darkness over me. 
The four-handed mole shall scrape, 

Plant thou no dusty cypress-tree. 

Nor wreathe thy cap with doleful crape, 
But pledge me in the flowing grape. 

IV. 

And when the sappy field and wood 
Grow green beneath the showery gray. 

And rugged barks begin to bud. 

And through damp holts, new flushed with May 
Ring sudden laughters of the jay; 

V. 

Then let wise Nature work her will. 
And on my clay the darnels grow. 

Come only when the days are still. 
And at my headstone whisper low, 
And tell me if the woodbines blow. . 

VI. 

If thou art blest, my mother's smile 
Undimmed, if bees are on the wing: 
* Then cease, my friend, a little while, 
That I may hear the throstle sing 
His bridal song, the boast of spring. 

VII. 

Sweet as the noise in parched plains 
Of bubbling wells that fret the stones 

(If any sense in me remains) 
Thy words will be; thy cheerful tones 
As welcome to my crumbling bones. 
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SONNET. 



O BEAUTY, passing beauty! sweetest Sweet I 
How canst thou let me waste my youth in sighs ? 
I only ask to sit beside thy feet. 

Thou knowest I dare not look into thine eyes. 
Might I but kiss thy hand! I dare not fold 

My arms about thee — scarcely dare to speak. 
And nothing seems to me so wild and bold, 

As with one kiss to touch thy blessed cheek. 
Methinks if I should kiss thee, no control 

Within the thrilling brain could keep afloat 

The subtle spirit. Even while I spoke, 
The bare word kiss hath made my inner soul 

To tremble like a lutestring, ere the note 

Hath melted in the silence that it broke. 



THE HESPERIDES. 

^'Hespenu and his daughters three, 
That sing about the golden tree." 

Comiif. 

THE North-wind fall'n, in the new-starred night 
Zidonian Hanno, voyaging beyond 
The hoary promontory of Soloe 
Past Thymiaterion, in calmed bays, 
Between the southern and the western Honi| 
Heard neither warbling of the nightingale. 
Nor melody of the Libyan lotus flute 
Blown seaward from the shore; but from a slope 
That ran bloom-bright into the Atlantic blue, 
Beneath a highland leaning down a weight 
Of cliffs, and zoned below with cedar shade. 
Came voices, like the voices in a dream, 
Continuous, till he reached the outer sea. 
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SONG. 

I. 

rhe golden apple, the golden apple, the hallowed fruit, 

Guard it well, guard it warily, 

Singing airily, 

Standing about the charmed root. 

Round about all is mute. 

As the snow-field on the mountain-peaks, 

As the sand -field at the mountain-foot. 

Crocodiles in briny creeks 

Sleep and stir not : all is mute. 

If ye sing not, if ye make false measure. 

We shall lose eternal pleasure, 

"Worth eternal want of rest. 

Laugh not loudly : watch the treasure 

Of the wisdom of the West. 

In a corner wisdom whispers. Five and three 

(Let it not be preached abroad) make an awful mystery. 

For the blossom unto threefold music bloweth; 

Evermore it is born anew ; 

And the sap to threefold music floweth, 

From the root 

Drawn in the dark, 

Up to the fruit. 

Creeping under the fragrant bark, 

Liquid gold, honeysweet, thro' and thro*. 

Keen-eyed Sisters, singing airily. 

Looking warily 

Every way. 

Guard the apple night and day, 

liCst one from the East come and take it away. 

IT. 

Father Hesper, Father Hesper, watch, watch, ever and aye 
Looking under silver hair with a silver eye. 
Father, twinkle not thy steadfast sight; 
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Kingdoms lapse, and climates change, and races die; 

Honor comes with mystery ; 

Hoarded wisdom brings delight. 

Number, tell them over and number 

How many the mystic fruit-tree holds 

Lest the red-combed dragon slumber 

Rolled together in purple folds. 

Look to him, father, lest he wink, and the golden apple b< 

stol'n away, 
For his ancient heart is drunk with overwatchings night and 

day, 
Round about the hallowed fruit-tree curled — 
Sing away, sing aloud evermore in the wind, without stop, 
Lest his scaled eyelid drop. 
For he is older than the world. 
If he waker, we waken. 
Rapidly levelling eager eyes. 
If he sleep, we sleep, 
Dropping the eyelid over the eyes. 
If the golden apple be taken, 
The world will be overwise. 
Five links, a golden chain, are we, 
Hesper, the dragon, and sisters three. 
Bound about the golden three. 

III. 

Father Hesper, Father Hesper, watch, watch, night and day 

Lest the old wound of the world be healed, 

The glory unseal^. 

The golden apple stolen away. 

And the ancient secret revealed. 

Look from west to east along: 

father, old Himala weakens, Caucasus is bold and strong. 

Wandering waters unto wandering waters call ; 

Let them clash together, foam and fall. 

Out of watchings, out of wiles. 

Comes the bliss of secret smiles. 

All things are not told to all. 
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Half-round the mantlmg night is drawn, 

Purple fringed with even and dawn, 

Hesper hateth Phosphor, evening hateth mom. 

IV. 

Every flower and every fruit the redolent breath 
Of this warm sea-wind ripeneth, 
Arching the billow in his sleep; 
But the land-wind wandereth, 
Broken by the highland-steep, 
Two streams upon the violet deep; 
For the western sun and the western star, 
And the low west-wind, breathing afar, 
The end of day and beginning of night 
Make the apple holy and bright; 
Holy and bright, round and full, bright and blent, 
Mellowed in a land of rest; 
"Watch it warily day and night; 
All good things are in the west 
Till mid noon the cool east light 
Is shut out by the tall hillbrow ; 
But when the full-faced sunset yellowly 
Stays on the flowering arch of the bough, 
The luscious fruitage clustereth mellowly, 
Golden-keruelled, golden-cored, 
Sunset-ripened above on the tree. 
The world is wasted with fire and sword. 
But the apple of gold hangs over the sea. 
Five links, a golden chain, are we, 
Hesper, the dragon, and sisters three, 
Daughters three. 
Bound about 

The gnarlM bole of the charmed tree. 
The golden apple, the golden apple, the hallowed fruity 
Guard it well, guard it warily. 
Watch it warily, 
Singing airily. 
Standing about the charmed root 
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MV ROSALIND. 

MY Rosalind, my HosaliDd, 
Bold, subtle, careless Bosaliud, 
Is one of those who know no strife 
Of inward woe or outward fear; 
To whom the slope and stream of Life, 
The life before, the life behind, 
In the ear, from far and near, 
Chimeth musically clear. 
Mv falcon-hearted Rosalind, 
Full-sailed before a vigorous wind, 
Is one of those who cannot weep 
For others' woes, but overleap 
All the petty shocks and fears 
That trouble life in early years. 
With flash of frolic scorn 
And keen delight, that never falls 
Away from freshness, self-upborne 
With such gladness as, whenever 
The fresh-flushing springtime calls 
To the flooding waters cool. 
Young fishes, on an April morn, 
Up and down a rapid river, 
Leap the little waterfalls 
That sing into the pebbled pool, 
My happy falcon, Rosalind, 
Hath daring fancies of her own. 
Fresh as the dawn before the day. 
Fresh as the early sea-smell blown 
Through vineyards from an inland bay, 
My Rosalind, my Rosalind, 
Because no shadow on you ,fall8, 
Think you hearts are tennisballs 
To play with, wanton Rosalind? 
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w 



SONG. 

HO can say 
Why to-day 



To-morrow will be yesterday? 

Who can tell 

Why to smell 

The violet recalls the dewy prime 

Of youth and buried time? 

The cause is nowhere found in rhyme. 



KATE. 

I KNOW her by her angry air 
Her bright black eyes, her bright black hair, 
Her rapid laughters wild and shrill, 
As laughters of the woodpecker 
From the bosom of a hill. 
'T is Kate — she sayeth what she will : 
For Kate hath an unbridled tongue, 
Clear as the twanging of a harp. 
Her heart is like a throbbing star. 
Kate hath a spirit ever strung 

Like a new bow, and bright and sharp, 
As edges of the scymitar. 
Whence shall she take a fitting mate ? 
For Kate no common love will feel ; 
My woman-soldier, gallant Kate, 
' As pure and true as blades of steel. 



Kate saith "the world is void of might." 
Kate saith "the men are gilded fiies." 
Kate snaps her fingers at my vows : 
Kate will not hear of lovers' sighs. 
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I would I were an armed knight, 
Far famed for well-won enterprise, 

And wearing on my swarthy brows; 
The garland of new-wreathed emprise: 
For in a moment I would pierce 
The blackest files of clanging fight. 
And strongly strike to left and right. 
In dreaming of my lady's eyes. 

O I Kate loves well the bold and fierce ; 
Bat none are bold enough for Kate, 
She cannot find a fitting mate. 



SONNET 

WRITTEN ON HEARING OF THE OUTBREAK OF THE 

POLISH INSURRECTION 

BLOW ye the trumpet, gather from afar 
The hosts to battle: be not bought and sold. 
Arise, brave Poles, the boldest of the bold ; 
Break through your iron shackles — fling them far. 
O for those days of Piast, ere the Czar 
Grew to his strength among his deserts cold ; 
When even to Moscow's cupolas were rolled 
The growing murmurs of the Polish warl 
Now must your noble anger blaze out more 
Than when from Sobieski, clan by clan, 
The Moslem myriads fell, and fled before — 
Than when Zamoysky smote the Tartar Khan; 
Than earlier, when on the Baltic shore 
Boleslas drove the Pomeranian. 



LOOKSLEY HALL SIXTY YEARS 

AFTER. 



LOCKSLEY HALL 

SIXTY YEARS AFTER, 

X ATE, my grandson ! half the morning have I paced these 

-*-^ sandy tracts, 

Watch'd again the hollow ridges roaring into cataracts, 

Wander'd back to living boyhood while I heard the curlews 

call, 
I myself so close on death, and death itself in Locksley Hall. 

So — your happy suit was blasted — she the faultless, the 

divine ; 
And you liken — boyish babble — this boy-love of yours with 

mine. 

I myself have often babbled doubtless of a foolish past ; 
Babble, babble ; our old England may go down in babble at 
last. 

" Curse him ! " curse your fellow-victim ? call him dotard in 

your rage? 
Eyes that lured a doting boyhood well might fool a dotard's 

age. 

Jilted for a wealthier! wealthier? yet perhaps she was not 

wise ; 
I remember how you kiss'd the miniature with those sweet 

eyes. 
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In the hall there hangs a painting — Amy's arms about mj 

neck — 
Happy children in a sunbeam sitting on the ribs of wreck. 

In my life there was a picture she that clasp'd my neck had 

flown ; 
I was left within the shadow sitting on the wreck alone. 

Yours has been a slighter ailment, will you sicken for her 

sake? 
You, not you ! your modern amourist is of easier, earthlier 

make. 

Amy loved me, Amy fail'd me. Amy was a timid child ; 
But your Judith — but your worldling — she had never driven 
me wild. 

She that holds the diamond necklace dearer than the golden 

ring, 
She that finds a winter sunset fairer than a morn of Spring. 

She that in her heart is brooding on his briefer lease of life, 
While she vows " till death shall part us," she the would-be- 
widow wife. 

She the worldling bom of worldlings — father, mother — be 

content, 
Ev'n the homely farm can teach us there is something in 

descent. 

Yonder in that chapel, slowly sinking now into the ground. 
Lies the warrior, my forefather, with his feet upon the hound. 

Cross'd! for once he saiFd the sea to crush the Moslem in 

his pride; 
Dead the warrior, dead his glory, dead the cause in which he 

died. 
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Yet how often I and Amy in the mouldering aisle have stood, 
Gazing for one pensive moment on that founder of our blood. 

There again I stood to-day, and where of old we knelt in 
prayer, 

Close beneath the casement crimson with the shield of Locks- 
ley — there, 

All in white Italian marble, looking still as if she smiled. 
Lies my Amy dead in child-birth, dead the mother, dead the 
child. 

Dead — and sixty years ago, and dead her aged husband now, 
I this old white-headed dreamer stooped and kiss'd her mar- 
ble brow. 

Gone the fires of youth, the follies, furies, curses, passionate 

tears. 
Gone like fires and floods and earthquakes of the planet's 

dawning years. 

Fires that shook me once, but now to silent ashes fall'n away. 
Cold upon the dead volcano sleeps the gleam of dying day. 

Gone the tyrant of my youth, and mute below the chancel 

stones, 
All his virtues — I forgive them — black in white above his 

bones. 

Gone the comrades of my bivouac, some in fight against the 

foe. 
Some through age and slow diseases, gone as all on earth will 

go- 
Gone with whom for forty years my life in golden sequence 

ran, 
She with all the charm of woman, she with all the breadth 

of man. 
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Strong in will and rich in wisdom, Edith, loyal, lowly, sweet, 
Feminine to her inmost heart, and feminine to her tender feet. 

Very woman of very woman, nurse of ailing body and mind, 
She that link'd again the broken chain that bound me to my 
kind. 

Here to-day was Amy with me, while I wander'd down the 

coast. 
Near us Edith's holy shadow, smiling at the slighter ghost. 

Gone our sailor son, thy father, Leonard early lost at sea ; 
Thou alone, my boy, of Amy's kin and mine art left to me. 

Gone thy tender-natured mother, wearying to be left alone. 
Pining for the stronger heart that once had beat beside her 
own. 

Truth, for Truth is Truth, he worship'd, being true as he was 

brave ; 
Good, for Good is Good, he followed, yet he look'd beyond 

the grave. 

Wiser there than you, that crowning barren Death as lord of 

all, 
Deem this over-tragic drama's closing curtain is the pall ! 

Beautiful was death in him who saw the death but kept the 

deck. 
Saying women and their babes, and sinking with the sinking 

wreck. 

Gone forever ! Ever ? no — for since our dying race began, 
Ever, ever, and forever was the leading light of man. 

Those that in barbarian burials kill'd the slave, and slew the 

wife, 
I^eli witbiD themselves the sacred passion of the second life. 
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Indian warriors dream of ampler hunting grounds beyond the 

night ; 
Ev'n the black Australian djing hopes he shall return, a 

white. 

Truth for truth, and good for good! The Good, the True, 

the Pure, the Just; 
Take the charm " Forever " from them, and they crumble 

into dust. 

Gone the cry of " Forward ! forward ! " lost within a grow- 
ing gloom; 
Lost, or only heard in silence from the silence of a tomb. 

Half the marvels of my morning, triumphs over time and 
space, 

Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into commonest com- 
monplace ! 

" Forward \ " rang the voices then, and of the many mine was 

one. 
Let us hush this cry of " Forward " till ten thousand years 

have gone. 

Far among the vanished races, old Assyrian kings would 

flay 
Captives whom they caught in battle — iron-hearted victors 

they. 

Ages after, while in Asia, he that led the wild Moguls, 
Timur built his ghastly tower of eighty thousand human 
skulls. 

Then, and here in Edward's time, an age of noblest English 

names, 
Christian conquerors took and flung the conquered Christian 

into flames. 
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Love your enemy, bless your haters, said the Greatest of 

the great ; 
Christian love among the Churches look'd the twin of heathen 

hate. 

From the golden alms of Blessing man had coin'd himself a 

, curse : 
Bome of Caesar, Rome of Peter, which was crueller ? which 
was worse? 

France had shown a light to all men, preach'd a Gospel, all 

men's good; 
Celtic Demos rose a Demon, shrieked and slaked tjie light 

with blood. 

Hope was ever on her mountain, watching till the day be- 

.gun 
Crown'd with sunlight — over darkness — from the still un- 
risen sun. 

Have we grown at last beyond the passions of the primal 

clan? 
" Kill your enemy, for you hate him," still, " your enemy " 

was a man. 

Have we sunk below them ? peasants maim the helpless horse, 

and drive 
Innocent cattle under thatch, and burn the kindlier brutes 

alive. 

Brutes, the brutes are not your wrongers — burnt at mid- 
night, found at morn. 

Twisted hard in mortal agony with their offspring, born- 
unborn, 

Clinging to the silent Mother ! Are we devils ? are we men ? 
Sweet St. Francis of Assisi, would that he were here again, 
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He that in his Catholic wholeness used to call the very flowers 
Sisters, brothers — and the beasts — whose pains are hardly 
less than ours ! 

Chaos, Cosmos ! Cosmos, Chaos ! who can tell how all will 

end! 
Read the wide world's annals, you, and take their wisdom 

for your friend. 

Hope the best, but hold the Present fatal daughter of the 

Past, 
Shape your heart to front the hour, but dream not that the 

hour will last. 

Ay, if dynamite and revolver leave you courage to be wise : 
When was age so cramm'd with menace? madness? written, 
spoken lies? 

Envy wears the mask of Love, and, laughing sober fact to 
scorn, 

Cries to Weakest as to Strongest, " Ye are equals, equal- 
born." 

Equal-bom ? O yes, if yonder hill be level with the flat. 
Charm us. Orator, till the Lion look no larger than the Cat. 

Till the Cat through that mirage of overheated language loom 
Larger than the Lion, — Demos end in working its own 
doom. 

Russia bursts our Indian barrier, shall we fight her? shall 

we yield? 
Pause before you sound the trumpet, hear the voices from 

the field. 

Those three hundred millions under one Imperial sceptre now. 
Shall we hold them ? shall we loose them ? take the suffrage 
of the plow. 
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Nay, but these would feel and follow Truth if only you and you, 
Rivals of realm-ruiuing party, when you speak were wholly 
true. 

Plowmen, Shepherds, have I found, and more than once, and 

still could find, 
Sons of God, and kings of men in utter nobleness of mind, 

Truthful, trustful, looking upward to the practised hustings- 
liar; 

So the Higher wields the Lower, while the Lower is the 
Higher. 

Here and there a cotter's babe is royal-born by right divine ; 
Here and there my lord is lower than his oxen or his swine. 

Chaos, Cosmos ! Cosmos, Chaos ! once again the sickening 

game; 
Freedom, free to slay herself, and dying while they shout her 

name. 

Step by step we gain*d a freedom known to Europe, known 

to all; 
Step by step we rose to greatness, — through the tonguesters 

we may fall. 

You that woo the Voices — tell them "old experience is a 

fool," 
Teach your flattered kings that only those who cannot read 

can rule. 

Pluck the mighty from their seat, but set no meek ones in 

their place ; 
Pillory Wisdom in your markets, pelt your offal at her face. 

Tumble Nature heel o'er head, and, yelling with the yelling 

street, 
Set the feet above the brain, and swear the brain is in the 
feet* 
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Bring the old dark ages back without the faith, without the 

hope, 
Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their ruins 

down the slope. 

Authors — atheist, essayist, novelist, realist, rhymester, play 

your part, 
Paint the mortal shame of nature with the living hues of Art 

Rip your brothers* vices open, strip your own foul passions 

bare ; 
Down with Reticence, down with Reverence — forward — 

naked — let them stare. 

Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the drainage of your 

sewer ; 
Send the drain into the fountain, lest the stream should issue 

pure. 

Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of 2^1aism, -^ 
Forward, forward, ay and backward, downward too into the 
abysm. 

Do your best to charm the worst, to lower the rising race of 

men ; 
Have we risen from out the beast, then back into the beast 

again ? 

Only ^' dust to dust " for me that sicken at your lawless din. 
Dust in wholesome old-world dust before the newer world 
begin. 

Heated am I ? you — you wonder — well, it scarce becomes 

mine age — 
Patience I let the dying actor mouth his last upon the stage. 

Cries of unprogressive dotage ere the dotard fall asleep? 
Noises of a current narrowing, not the music of a deep? 
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Ay, for doubtless I am old, and think gray thoughts, for I 

am gray : 
After all the stormy changes shall we find a changeless 

May? 

After madness, after massacre. Jacobinism and Jacquerie, 
Some diviner force to guide us through the days I shall not 
see? 

When the schemes and all the systems. Kingdoms and Re- 
publics fall. 

Something kindlier, higher, holier — all for each and each for 
all? 

All the full-brain, half-brain races, led by Justice, Love, and 

Truth ; 
All the millions one at length, with all the visions of my 

youth ? 

All diseases quenched by Science, no man halt, or deaf or 

blind ; 
Stronger ever bom of weaker, lustier body, larger mind ? 

Earth at last a warless world, a single race, a single tongue, 
I have seen her far away- — for is not Earth as yet so 
young ? — 

Every tiger madness muzzled, every serpent passion kilPd, 
Every grim ravine a garden, every blazing desert till'd. 

Robed in universal harvest up to either, pole she smiles. 
Universal ocean softly washing all her warless Isles. 

Warless? when her tens are thousands, and her thousands 

millions, then — 
All her harvest all too narrow — who can fancy warless 

men ? 
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Warless? war will die out late then. Will it ever? late or 

soon ? 
Can it, till this outworn earth be dead as yon dead world the 

moon? 

Dead the new astronomy calls her. ... On this day and at 
this hour, 

In this gap between the sandhills, whence you see the Locks- 
ley tower. 

Here we met, our latest meeting — Amy — sixty years ago — 
She and I — the moon was falling greenish through a rosy 
glow, 

Just above the gateway tower, and even where you see her 
now — 

Here we stood and clasped each other, swore the seeming- 
deathless vow. . . • 

Dead, but how her living glory lights the hall, the dune, the 

grass ! 
Yet the moonlight is the sunlight, and the Sun himself will 

pass. 

Venus near her! smiling downward at this earthlier earth of 

ours, 
Closer on the Sun, perhaps a world of never fading flowers. 

Hesper, whom the poet calFd the Bringer-home of all good 
things ; 

All good things may move in Hesper, perfect peoples, per- 
fect kings. 

Hesper — Venus — were we native to that splendor or in 
Mars, 

We should see the Globe we groan in, fairest of their even- 
ing stars. 



/ 
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Could we dream of wars and carnage, craft and madness, last 

and spite, 
Roaring London, raving Paris, in that point of peaceful light ? 

Might we not in glancing heavenward on a star so silver- 
fair. 

Yearn, and clasp the hands, and murmur, " Would to God 
that we were there " ? 

Forward, backward, backward, forward, in the immeasurable 

sea, 
Swayed by vaster ebbs and flows than can be known to you 

or me. 

All the suns — are these but symbols of innumerable man, 
Man or Mind that sees a shadow of the planner or the plan ? 

Is there evil but on earth ? or pain in every peopled sphere ? 
Well be grateful for the sounding watchword, " Evolution," 
here. 

Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 
And Keversion ever dragging Evolution in the mud. 

What are men that He should heed us ? cried the king of 

sacred song; 
Insects of an hour, that hourly work their brother insect 

wrong. 

While the silent Heavens roll, and Suns along their fiery 

way. 
All their planets whirling round them, flash a million miles 

a day. 

Many an ^on moulded earth before her highest, man, was 

born, 
Many an .^k>n too may pass when earth is manless and for- 

lorn ; 
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Earth so huge and yet so bounded — pools of salt, and plots 

of laud — 
Shallow skin of green and azure — chains of mountain, 

grains of saud ! 

Only That which made us, meant us to be mightier by and 

by, 

Set the sphere of all the boundless Heavens within the hu- 
man eye; 

Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless, through the human 

soul, 
Boundless inward, in the atom, boundless outward, in the 

Whole. 



Here is Locksley Hall, my grandson, here the lion-guarded 

gate. 
Not to-night in Locksley Hall — to-morrow — you, you come 

so late. 

Wreck'd — your train — or all but wreck'd ? a shattered 

wheel ? a vicious boy ! 
Good, this forward, you that preach it, is it well to wish you 

joy? 

Is it well that while we range with Science, glorying in the 

Time, 
City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime ? 

There among the glooming alleys Progress halts on palsied 

feet, 
Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousand on the 

street. 

There the Master scrimps his haggard sempstress of her daily 

bread, 
There a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead. 
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There the smouldering fire of fever creeps across the rotted 

floor, 
And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the poor. 

Nay, your pardon, cry your " forward," yours are hope and 

youth, but I — 
Eighty winters leave the dog too lame to follow with the 

cry; 

Lame and old, and past his time, and passing now into the 

night ; 
Yet I would the rising race were half as eager for the light. 

Light the fading gleam of Even? light the glimmer of tlie 

dawn? 
Aged eyes may take the growing glimmer for the gleam 

withdrawn. 

Far away beyond her myriad coming changes earth will be 
Something other than the wildest modern guess of you and me. 

Earth may reach her earthly- worst, or if she gain her earthly- 
best. 
Would she find her human offspring this ideal man at rest? 

Forward then, but still remember how the course of Time 

will swerve. 
Crook and turn upon itself in many a backward streaming 

curve. 

Not the Hall to-night, my grandson ! Death and Silence hold 

their own. 
Leave the Master in the first dark hour of his last sleep 

alone. 

Worthier soul was he than I am, sound and honest, rustic 

Squire, 
Kiadlf laudlordi, boon companion — youthful jealousy is a liar. 
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Cast the poison from your bosom, oust the madness from your 

brain ; 
Let the trampled serpent show you that you have not lived 

in vain. 

Youthful ! youth and age are scholars yet but in the lower 

school, 
Nor is he the wisest man who never proved himself a fool. 

Yonder lies our young sea-village — Art and Grace are less 

and less : 
Science grows and Beauty dwindles — roofs of slated hid- 

eousuess ! 

There is one old Hostel left us where they swing the Locks- 
ley shield, 

Till the peasant cow shall butt the '' Lion passant " from his 
field. 

Poor old Heraldry, poor old History, poor old Poetry, pass- 
ing hence, 
In the common deluge drowning old political common-sense ! 

Poor old voice of eighty crying after voices that have fled ! 
All I loved are vanish'd voices, all my steps are on the dead. 

All the world is ghost to me, and as the phantom disap- 
pears. 

Forward far and far from here is all the hope of eighty 
years. 

In this Hostel — I remember — I repent it o'er his grave — 
Like a clown — by chance he met me — I refused the hand 
he gave. 

From that casement where the trailer mantles all the moul- 
dering bricks — 
I was then in early boyhood, Edith but a child of six — 
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While I shelter'd iu tliis archway from a day of driving 

showers — 
Feep*d the winsome face of Edith like a flower among the 

flowers. 

Here to-night ! the Hall to-morrow, when they toll the Chapel 

bell! 
Shall I hear iu one dark room a wailing, " I have loved thee 

well." 

Then a peal that shakes the portal — one has come to claim 

his bride, 
Her that shrank, and put me from her, shriek'd, and started 

from my side — 

Silent echoes ! you, my Leonard, use and not abuse your day, 
Move among your people, know them, follow him who led 
the way, 

Strove for sixty widow'd years to help his homelier brother 

men, 
Served the poor, and built the cottage, raised the school, and 

drain 'd the fen. 

Hears he now the Voice that wrong'd him? who shall swear 

it cannot be? 
Earth would never touch her worst, were one in fifty such 

as he. 

Ere she gain her Heavenly-best, a God must mingle with 

the game : 
Nay, there may be those about us whom we neither see nor 

name. 

Felt within us as ourselves, the Powers of Good, the Powers 

of 111, 
Strowing balm, or shedding poison in the fountains of the 

Will. 
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Follow yoa the Star that lights a desert pathway, yours or 

mine. 
Forward, till you see the highest Human Nature is divine. 

Follow Light, and do the Right — for man can half-control 

his doom — 
Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant tomb^ 

Forward, let the stormy moment fly and mingle with the 

Past. 
I that loathed, have come to love him. Love will conquer 

at the last. 

Gone at eighty, mine own age, and I and you will bear the 

pall ; 
Then I leave thee Lord and Master, latest Lord of Locksley 

Hall. 



/ 
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ACT L 

Scene. — Before Farmhouse. 

Farming Men and Women, Farming Men earring forms, etc* ; 
Women carrying baskets of knives and forks, etc, 

1st Farming Man, Be thou a-gawin' to the long barn? 

2d Farming Man. Ay, to be sewer ! Be thou ? 

1st Farming Man. Why, o' coorse, fur it be the owd man's 
birthda&y. He be heighty this very da^y, and 'e telled all on 
us to be i' the long barn by one o'clock, fur he '11 gie us a big 
dinner, and haUfe th' parish '11 be theer, an' Miss Dora, an' 
Miss Eva, an' all! 

2d Farming Man. Miss Dora be coomed back, then ? 

1st Farming Man, Ay, haafe an hour ago. She be in theer 
now. {Pointing to house,) Owd Steer war afeard she would n't 
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be back i' time to keep his birthdaay, and he war in a tew 
about it all the murnin' ; and he sent me wi' the gig to Lit- 
tlechester to fetch 'er; and 'er an' the owd man they fell a 
kissin' o' one another like two sweet'arts i' the poorch as soon 
as he clapt eyes of 'er. 

2d Farming Man. Foalks says he likes Miss Eva the best. 

Ist Farming Man. Naay, I knaws nowt o' what foalks says, 
an' I caares nowt neither. Foalks does n't hallus knaw thes- 
sens ; but sewer I be, they be two o' the purtiest gels ye can see 
of a summer murnin'. 

2d Farming Man, Beant Miss Eva gone off a bit of 'er good 
looks o' laate ? 

\st Farming Man. Noa, not a bit 

2d Farming Man. Why co5m awaay, then, to the long barn. 

[^Exeunt. 

Dora looks out of window. Enter Dobsox. 

Dora (singing). The town lay still in the low sun-light, 
The hen cluckt late by the white farm gate. 
The maid to her dairy came in from the cow, 
The stock-^ove coo'd at the fall of night, 
The blossoms had open'd on every bough ; 
O joy for the promise of May, of May, 
O joy for the promise of May. 
{Nodding at Dobson.) I 'm coming down, Mr. Dobson. I 
have n't seen Eva yet. Is she anywhere in the garden ? 
Dobson. Noa, Miss. I ha'n't seed 'er neither. 
Dora {enters singing). But a red fire awoke in the heart of 
the town, 
And a fox from the glen ran away with the hen. 
And a cat to the cream, and a rat to the cheese; 
And the stock-dove coo'd, till a kite dropt down, 
And a salt wind burnt the blossoming trees ; 
O grief for the promise of May, of May, 
O grief for the promise of May. 
I don't know why I sing that song ; I don't love it. 

Dobson. Blessings on your pretty voice, Miss Dora. Wheer 
did they lam ye that ? 
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Dora. In Cumberland, Mr. DobsoD. 

Dobson. An' how did ye leave the owd uncle i' Coomber- 
land ? 

Dora. Getting better, Mr. Dobson. But he '11 never be the 
same man again. 

Dobson. An' how d'ye find the owd man 'ere ? 

Dora. As well as ever. I came back to keep his birthday. 

Dobson. Well, I be coomed to keep his birthdaay an' alL 
The owd man be heighty to-daay, beant he ? 

Dora. Yes, Mr. Dobson. And the day 's bright like a 
friend, but the wind east like an enemy. Help me to move this 
bench for him into the sun. ( TTiey move bench.) No, not that 
way — here, under the apple-tree. Thank you. Look how full 
of rosy blossoms it is. [^Pointing to apple4ree. 

Dobson. Theer be redder blossoms nor them, Miss Dora* 

Dora. Where do they blow, Mr. Dobson ? 

Dobson. Under your eyes. Miss Dora. 

Dora. Do they ? 

Dobson. And your eyes be as blue as — 

Dora. What, Mr. Dobson ? A butcher's frock ? 

Dobson. Noa, Miss Dora ; as blue as — 

Dora. Bluebell, harebell, speedwell, bluebottle, succory, for- 
get-me-not ? 

Dobson. Noa, Miss Dora ; as blue as — 

Dora. The sky ? or the sea on a blue day ? 

Dobson. Naay then. I mean'd they be' as blue as violets. 

Dora. Are thev ? 

Dobson. Theer ye goas agean, Miss, niver believing owt I 
says to ye — hallus a-fobbing ma off, tho' ye knaws I love ye. 
I warrants ye '11 think moor o' this young Squire Edgar as ha' 
coomed among us — the Lord knaws how — ye '11 think more 
on 'is little finger than hall my hand at the haltar. 

Dora. Perhaps, Master Dobson. I can't tell, for I have 
never seen him. But my sister wrote that he was mighty pleas- 
ant, and had no pride in him. 

Dobson. He '11 be arter you now. Miss Dora. 

Dora. Will he ? How can I tell ? 

Dobson. He 's been arter Miss £va, haan't he ? 
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Dora, Not that I know. 

Dobson, Did n't I spy 'em a-sitting V the woodbine harbor 
togither ? 

Dora. What of that ? Eva told me that he was takiug her 
likeuess. He *s an artist. 

Dobson, What *s a hartist ? I doant believe he's iver a 'eart 
under his waistcoat. And I tells ye what, Miss Dora : he's no 
respect for the Queen, or the parson, or the justice o' peace, or 
owt. I ha' heard 'im a-gawin' on 'ud make your 'air — God 
bless it ! — stan' on end. And wuss nor that. When theer wur 
a meeting o' farmers at Littlechester t'other daay, and they was 
all a-crying out at the bad times, he cooms up, and he calls out 
among our oan men, *' The land belongs to the people I " 

Dora. And what did you say to that ? 

Dobson. Well, I says, s'pose my pig 's the land, and you 
says it l>elotigs to the parish, and theer be a thousand i' the par- 
ish, taakin' in the women and childer ; and s'pose I kills my 
pig, and gi'es it among 'em, why tlieer wud n't be a dinner for 
nawbody, and I should ha' lost the pig. 

Dora, And what did he say to that ? 

Dobson, Nowt — what could he saay ? But I taakes *im fur 
a bad lot and a burn fool, and I haates the very sight on him. 

Dora {looking at Dobson). Master Dobson, you are a 
comely man to look at. 

Dobson, I thank you for that, liliss Dora, onyhow. 

Dora. Ay, but you turn right ugly when you're in an ill 
temper ; and I promise you that if you forget yourself in your 
behavior to this gentleman, my father's friend, I will never 
change word with you again. 

Enter Farming Man from ham. 

Farming Man, Miss, the farming men 'nil hev their dinner 
i' the long barn, and the master 'ud be straange an' pleased if 
you 'd step in fust, and see that all be right and reg'lar fur 'em 
afoor he coom. [^Exit. 

Dora. I go. Master Dobson, did you hear what I said ? 

Dobson, Yeas, yeas ! I *11 not meddle wi' 'im if he doant 
acdille wi' mea. (Exit Dora.) Coomly, says she. I nivet 
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thowt o' mysen i* that waay ; but if she 'd taake to ma i' that 
waay, or ony waay, I 'd slaave out my life fur 'er. " Coomly 
to look at," says she — but she said it spiteful-like. To look at 
— yeas, " coomly ; " and she may n't be so fur out theer. But 
if that be nowt to she, then it be nowt to me. (^Looking off 
stage.) Schoolmaster I Why if Steer ha'n't haxed schoolmas- 
ter to dinner, thaw 'e knaws I was hallus agean heving school- 
master i' the parish I fur 'im as be handy wi' a book bean't 
but haafe a hand at a pitchfork. 

Unter Wilson. 

Well, Wilson. I seed that one cow o' thine i' the pinfold 
agean as I wur a-coomin' 'ere. 

Wilson. Very likely, Mr. Dobson. She tptll break fence. I 
can't keep her in order. 

Dobson. An' if tha can't keep thy one cow i' border, how 
can tha keep all thy scholards i' border ? But let that goa by. 
What dost a knaw o' this Mr. Hedgar as be a-lodgin' wi' ye ? 
I coom'd upon 'im t other daay lookin' at the coontry, then 
a-scrattin upon a bit o' paaper, then a*lookin' agean ; and I 
taaked 'im fur soom sort of a land surveyor — but a beant. 

Wilson. He 's a Somersetshire man, and a very civil-spoken 
gentleman. 

Dobson. Gentleman ! What be he a-doing here ten miles 
an' moor fro' a raail ? We laays out o' the waay fur geutle- 
foalk altogither — leastwaays they niver cooms 'ere but fur the 
trout i' our beck, fur they be knaw'd as far as Littlechester. 
But 'e doant fish neither. 

Wilson. Well, it 's no sin in a gentleman not to fish. 

Dobson. Noa, but I haates 'im. 

Wilson. Better step out of his road, then, for he 's walking 
to us, and witli a book in his hand. 

Dobson. And I haates boooks an' all, fur they put foalk off 
the owd waays. 

Mtter Edgar, reading — not seeing Dobson and Wilson. 

Edgar. This author, with his charm of simple style 
And close dialectic, all but proving man 
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An automatic series of sensations, 
Has often numb'd me into apathy 
Against the unpleasant jolts of this rough road 
That breaks off short into the abysses — made me 
A Quietist taking all things easily. 
Dohson (aside). There mun be summut wrong theer, WtI- 
son, fur I doant understau' it. 

Wilson (aside). Nor I either, Mr. Dobson. 
Dohson (scornfully). An' thou doant understan' it neither — 
and thou schoolmaster an' all. 

Edgar, What can a man, then, live for but sensations, 
Pleasant ones? men of old would undergo 
Unpleasant for the sake of pleasant ones 
Hereafter, like the Moslem beauties waiting 
To clasp their lovers by the golden gates. 
For me, whose cheerless Houris after death 
Are Night and Silence, pleasant ones — the while — 
If possible, here ! to crop the flower and pass. 
Dohson, Well, I niver 'eard the likes o' that afoor. 
Wilson (aside). But I have, Mr. Dobson. It 's the old 
Scripture text, '* Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." 
I 'm sorry for it, for, though he never comes to church, I thought 
better of him. 

Edgar, ** What are we ? " says the blind old man in Lear ; 
"As flies to the gods; they kill us for their sport.'*' 
Dohson (aside). Then the owd man i' Lear should be 
shaamed of hissen, but noan o' the parishes goas by that oaame 
'ereabouts. 
Edgar. The gods! but they, the shadows of oursel'^^^* 
Have passed forever. It is Nature kills, 
And not for her sport either. She knows nothing 
Man only knows, the worse for him ! for why 
Cannot he take his pastime like the flies? 
And if my pleasure breed another's pain. 
Well — is not that the course of Nature too, 
From the dim dawn of Being — her main law 
Whereby she grows in beauty — that her flies 
Must massacre each other? this poor Nature! 
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Dobson. Natur ! Natur ! Well, it be Y my natur to knock 
Im o' the 'tad now ; but I weant. 

Edgar. A Quietist taking all things easily — why — 
Have I been dipping into this again 
To steel myself against the leaving her? 

(Closes hook, seeing Wilson.) Good day ! 

Wilson. Good day, sir. 

(Dobson looks hard at Edgar.) 

Edgar (to Dobson). Have I the pleasure, friend, of know- 
ing you ? 

Dobson. Dobson. 

Edgar. Good day, then, Dobson. [^Exit. 

Dobson. " Good daay then, Dobson ! " Civil-spoken i'deed ! 
Why, Wilson, tha *eard 'im thysen — the feller could n't find a 
Mister in his mouth fur me, as farms five hoonderd haacre. 

Wilson. You never find one for me, Mr. Dobson. 

Dobson. Noa, fur thou be nobbut schoolmaster ; but I taakes 
'im fur a Lunnun swindler, and a burn fool. 

Wilson. He can hardly be both, and he pays me regular 
every Saturday. 

Dobson. Yeas ; but I baates im. 

Enter Steer, Farm Men and Women. 

Steer. (Goes and sits under apple-tree.) Hev' ony o' ye 
seen Eva ? 

Dobson. Noa, Mr. Steer. 

Steer. Well, I reckons they '11 hev' a fine cider-crop to-year 
if the blossom 'owds. Good murnin', neighbors, and the saame 
to you, my men. I taakes it kindly of all o' you that you be 
coomed — what 's the newspaaper word, Wilson ? — celebrate 
— to celebrate my birthdaay i' this fashion. Niver man 'ed 
better friends, and I will saay niver master 'ed better men : 
fur thaw I may ha' fallen out wi' ye sometimes, the fault, mebbe, 
wur as much mine as yours ; and, thaw I says it mysen, niver 
men 'ed a better master — and I knaws what men be, and what 
masters be, fur I wur nobbut a laaborer, and now I be a land- 
lord — burn a plowman, and now, as far as money goas, I be a 
gentleman, thaw I beant naw scholard, fur I 'ed n't naw time 
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to maake mysen a scholard while I wur roaakin' mysen a gentle- 
man, but I ha' taaen good care to turn out boath my darters 
ricrht down fine laadies. 

Dobson. An' so& they be. 

Ist Farming Man, Soft they be ! soa they be ! 

2d Farming Man, The Lord bless the boath on 'em ! 

dcf Farming Man, An' the saame to you, Master. 

Ath Farming Man, And long life to boath on 'em. An' the 
saame to you, Master Steer, likewise. 

Steer. Thank ye ! 

Enter EvA. 

Wheer 'asta been ? 

Eva {timidly). Many happy returns of the day, father. 

Steer, They can't be many, my dear, but I 'oapes they '11 be 

'appy- 

Dobson, Why, tha looks haale anew to last to a hoouderd. 

Steer, An' why shouldn't I last to a hoonderd ? Haale ! why 
should n't I be haale ? fur thaw I be heighty this very daay, I 
iiiver 'es sa much as one pin's prick of pad,in ; an' I can taake 
my glass along wi' the youngest, fur I never touched a drop of 
owt till my oan wedding-daay, an' then I wur turned huppads 
o' sixty. Why shouldn't I be haale? I ha' plowed the ten- 
aacre — it be mine now — afoor ony o' ye wur burn — ye all 
knaws the ten-aacre — I mun ha' plowed it moor nor a hoon- 
derd times; hall us hup at sunrise, and I 'd drive the plow straait 
as a line right i' the faace o' the sun, then back agean, a-foller- 
ing my oan shadder — then hup agean i' the faace o' the sun. 
Eh ! how the sun 'ud shine, and the larks 'ud sing i' them daays, 
and the smell o' the mou'd an' all. Eh ! if I could ha' gone on 
wi' the plowin' nobbut the smell o' the mou'd 'ud ha' maade ma 
live as long as Jerusalem. 

Eva, Methuselah, father. 

Steer, Ay, lass, but when thou be as owd as me thou '11 put 
one word fur another as I does. 

Dobson, But, Steer, thaw thou be haale anew I seed tha 
a-limpin' up just now wi' the roomatics i' the knee. 

Steer, Roomatics ! Noa ; I laame't my knee last night run- 
/7//7^ arter a thief. Beant theer house-breakers down i' Little- 
chester, Dobson — doant ye hear ol ot\'^ ? 
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Dobson. Ay, that there be. Immanuel Goldsmiths was 
broke iuto o' Monday night, and ower a hoonderd pounds worth 
o' rings stolen. 

Steer. So I thowt, and I heard the winder — that 's the win- 
der at the end o* the passage, that goas by thy cha umber. 
( Turning to Eva.) Why, lass, what maakes tha sa red ? Did 
'e git into thy chaumber ? 

EccL Father ! 

Steer, Well, I runned arter thief i' the dark, and fell ageau 
coalscuttle and my kneea gev waay, or I *d ha' cotched 'im, but 
afoor I coomed up he got thriiff the winder agean, 

Evcu Got thro' the window again? 

Steer. Ay, but he left the mark of 'is foot i' the flower-bed ; 
now theer be noan o' my men, thinks I to mysen, 'ud ha* done 
it 'cep' it were Dan Smith, fur I cotched 'im once a-stealin' 
coiils, an' I sent fur 'im, an' I measured his foot wi' the mark i' 
the bed, but it would n't fit — seeiims to me the mark wurmaade 
by a Lunnun boot. {Looks at Eva.) Wliy, now, what maakes 
tha sa white ? 

Eva. Fright, father ! 

Steer. Maake thysen easy. I '11 hev the winder naailed up, 
and put Towser under it. 

Eca {clasping her hands). No, no, father! Towser 'II tear 
him all to pieces. 

Steer. Let him keep awaay, then ; but coom, coom! let 's l)e 
gawin*. They ha' broached a barrel of aale i' the long barn, 
and the fiddler be theer, and the lads and lasses 'ull hev a dance. 

Eva {aside). Dance ! small heart have I to dance. I should 
seem to be dancing upon a grave. 

Steer. Wheer be Mr. Edgar? about the premises ? 

Dobson. Hall us about the premises ! 

Steer. So much the better, so much the better. I likes 'im, 
and Eva likes 'im. Eva can do owt wi' 'im ; look for 'im, Eva, 
and bring 'im to the barn. He 'an't naw pride in 'im, and we '11 
git 'im to speechify for us arter dinner. 

Eva, Yes, father ! \_Exit. 

Steer. Coom along then, all the rest o' ye ! Church- warden 
be a-coomin, thaw me and 'im we niver 'grees about the tithe ; 
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aud Parson mebbe, thaw he niver mended that gap i' the glebe 
fence as I telled 'im ; aud Blacksmith, thaw he uiver shoes a 
herse to my likings ; and Baaker, thaw I sticks to hoam-ma^de 
— bat all on 'em welcome, all on 'em welcome ; and I Ve bed 
the long barn cleared out of all the machines, and the sacks, aud 
the taaters, and the mangles, and theer '11 be room anew for all 
o' ye. FoUer me. ' 

AIL Yeas, yeas ! Three cheers for Mr. Steer ! 

[-4// exeunt except Dobson into ham. 

Enter £d6AR. 

Dobsan (who is going, turns). Squire ! — if so be you be a 
squire. 

Edgar. Dobbins, I think. 

Dobson. Dobbins, you thinks ; and I thinks ye wears a 
Lunnun boot. 
Edgar. Well ? 

Dobson. And I thinks I 'd like to taake the measure o' your 
foot. 

Edgar. Ay, if you 'd like to measure your own length upon 
the grass. 

Dobson. Coom, coom, that 's a good un. Why, I could throw 
four o' ye ; but I promised one of the Misses I would n't med- 
dle wi' ye, and I weant. \_Exit into bam, 
Edgar. Jealous of me with Eva ! Is it so ? 

Well, though I grudge the pretty jewel, that I 
Have worn, to such a clod, yet that might be 
The best way out of it, if the child could keep 
Her counsel. I am sure I wish her happy. 
But I must free myself from this entanglement. 
I have all my life before me — so has she — 
Give her a month or two, and her affections . 
Will flower toward the light in some new face. 
Still I am half afraid to meet her now. 
She will urge marriage on me. I hate tears. 
Marriage is but an old tradition. I hate 
Traditions, ever since my narrow father, 
After my frolic with his tenant's girl, 
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Made younger elder son, violated the whole 
Tradition of our land, and left his heir, 
Born, happily, with some sense of art, to live 
By brush and pencil. By and by, when Thought 
Comes down among the crowd, and man perceives that 
The lost gleam of an after-life but leaves him 
A beast of prey in the dark, why then the crowd 
May wreak my wrongs upon my wrongers. Marriage ! 
That fine, fat, hook-nosed uncle of mine, old Harold, 
Who leaves me all his land at Littlechester, 
He, too, would oust me from his will, if I 
Made such a marriage. And mariiage in itself — 
The storm is hard at hand will sweep away 
Thrones, churches, ranks, traditions, customs, marriage 
One of the feeblest! Then the man, the woman, 
Following their best affinities, will each 
Bid their old bond farewell with smiles, not tears ; 
Good wishes, not reproaches ; with no fear 
Of the world's gossiping clamor, and no need 
Of veiling their desires. 

Conventionalism, 
Who shrieks by day at what she does by night, 
Would call this vice ; but one time's vice may be 
The virtue of another; and Vice and Virtue 
Are but two masks of self; and what hereafter 
Shall mark out Vice from Virtue in the gulf 
Of never-dawning darkness ? 

Mfiter Eva. 

My sweet Eva, 
Why have you lain in ambush all the morning ? 
They say your sister, Dora, has returned. 
And that should make you happy, if you love her I 
But you look troubled. 

Eva. Oh, I love her so, 

I was afraid of her, and I hid myself. 
We never kept a secret from each other; 
She would have seen at once into my trouble. 
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And ask*d me what I could not answer. Oh, Philip, 
Father heard you last night. Our savage mastiff, 
That all but kilFd the beggar, will be placed 
Beneath the window, Philip. 

Edgar, Savage, is he? 

What matters? Come, give me your hand and kiss me 
This beautiful May-morning. 

Eva. The most beautiful 

May we have had for many years ! 

Edgar. And here 

Is the most beautiful morning of this May. 
Nay, you must smile upon me! There — you make 
The May and morning still more beautiful, 
You, the most beautiful blossom of the May. 

Eva^ Dear Philip, all the world is beautiful 
If we were happy, and could chime in with it. 

Edgar, True ; for the senses, love, are for the world ; 
That for the senses. 

Eva, Yes. 

Edgar, And when the man, 

The child of evolution, flings aside 
His swaddling-bands, the morals of the tribe, 
He, following his own instincts as his God, 
Will enter on the larger golden age ; 
No pleasure then taboo'd : for when the tide 
Of full democracv has overwhelm'd 
This Old world, from that flood will rise the New, 
Like the Love-goddess with no bridal veil, 
Ring, trinket of the Church, but naked Nature 
In all her loveliness. 

Eva, What are you saying? 

Edgar, That, if we did not strain to make ourselves 
Better and higher than Nature, we might be 
As happy as the bees there at their honey 
In these sweet blossoms. 

Eva, Yes ; how sweet they smell ! 

Edgar, There! let me break some off for you. 

\JBreaking branch off 
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Eva. My thanks 

But, look, how wasteful of the blossom you are! 
One, two, three, four, five, six — you have robb*d poor father 
Of ten good apples. Oh, I forgot to tell you 
He wishes you to dine along with us, 
And speak for him after — you that are so clever! 

Edgar, I grieve I cannot ; but, indeed — 

Eva, What is it? 

Edgar, Well, business. I must leave you, love, to-day. 

Eva, Leave me, to-day ! And when will you return ? 

Edgar, I cannot tell precisely ; but — 

Eva, But what? 

Edgar, I trust, my dear, we shall be always friends ! 

Eva, After all that has gone between us — friends ; 
What, only friends ? \^Drops branch. 

Edgar, All that has gone between us 

Should surely make us friends. 

Eva. But keep us lovers. 

Edgar. Child, do you love me now ? 

Eva, Yes, now and ever. 

Edgar, Then you should wish us both to love forever. 
But, if you will bind love to one forever, 
Although at first he take his bonds for flowers, 
Aft years go on, he feels them press upon him. 
Begins to flutter in them, and at last 
Breaks through them, and so flies away forever ; 
While, had you left him free use of his wings. 
Who knows that he had ever dream'd of flying ? 

Eva, But all that sounds so wicked and so strange ; 
" Till death us part " — those are the only words. 
The true ones — nay, and those not true enough, 
For they that love do not believe that death 
Will part them. Why do you jest with me, and try 
To fright me? Though you are a gentleman, 
I but a farmer's daughter — 

Edgar, Tut ! you talk 

Old feudalism. When the great Democracy 
Makes a new world — 
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Eva, Aud if you be uot jestiug, 

Neither the old world, nor the new, nor father. 
Sister, nor you, shall ever see me more. 

Edgar {moved). Then — {aside) Shall I say it ? — {aloud) 
fly with me to-day. 

Eva. No ! Philip, Philip, if you do not marry me, 
I shall go mad for utter shame, aud die. 

Edgar, Then, if we needs must be conventional, 
When shall your parish-parson bawl our banns 
Before your gaping clowns ? 

Eva. Not in our church — 

I think I scarce could hold my head up there. 
Is there no other way ? 

Edgar. Yes, if you cared 

To fee an over-opulent superstition, 
Then they would grant you what they call a license 
To marry. Do you wish it? 

Eva, Do I wish it? 

Edgar, In London. 

Eva, You will write to me? 

Edgar, I will. 

Eva. And I will fly to you through the night, the storm — 
Yes, though the fire should run along the ground, 
As once it did in Egypt. Oh, you see, 
I was just out of school, I had no mother — 
My sister far away — and you, a gentleman, 
Told me to trust you: yes, in everything — 
ITiat was the only true love ; and I trusted -^ 
Oh, yes, indeed, I would have died for you. 
How could you — Oh, how could you? — nay, how could I? 
Rut now you will set all right a^ain, and I 
Shall not be made the laughter of the village, 
And poor old father not die miserable. 

Dora {singing in the distance), " joy for the promise of 
May, of May, 

O joy for the promise of May." 

Edgar, Speak not so loudly ; that must be your sister. 
You never told her, then, of what has pass'd 
Between us ? 
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Eva, Never ! 

Edgar. Do not till I bid you. 

Eva. No, Philip, no. [ Turns away. 

Edgar (moved). How gracefally there she stands 

Weeping — the little Niobe ! What ! we prize 
The statae or the picture all the more 
When we have made them ours ! Is she less lovable, 
Less lovely, being wholly mine ? To stay — 
Follow my art among these quiet fields. 
Live with these honest folk — 

And play the fool ! 
No! she that gave herself to me so easily 
Will yield herself as easily to another. 
Eva. Did you speak, Philip? 
Edgar. Nothing more, farewell. 

\_They embrace. 
Dora {coming nearer). " O grief for the promise of May, 
of May, 

O grief for the promise of May." 
Edgar (stiU embracing her). Keep up your heart till we 

meet again. 
Eva. If that should break before we meet again ? 
Edgar. Break ! nay, but call for Philip when you will, 
And he returns. 

Eva. Heaven hears you, Philip Edgar ! 

Edgar (moved). And he would hear you even from the grave. 
Heaven curse him if he come not at your call! 

[Exit. 
Enter Dora. 

Bora. Well, Eva! 

Eva. Oh, Doi-a, Dora, how long you have been away from 
home ! Oh, how often I have wished for you ! It seemed to 
me that we were parted forever. 

Dora. Forever, you foolish child ! What 's come over you ? 
We parted like the brook yonder about the alder island, to 
come together again in a moment and to go on together again, 
till one of us be married. But where is this Mr. Edgar whom 
you praised so in your first letters ? You have n't even men- 
tioned him in your last ! 
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JBv€L He has gone to London. 

Dora. Ay, child ; aud yea look thin and pale. Is it for his 
absence ? Have you fancied yourself in love with him ? That 's 
all nonsense, you know, such a baby as you are. But you shall 
tell me all about it. 

Ev€U Not now — presently. Tes, I have been in trouble, 
but I am happy — I think, quite happy now. 

Dora {taking Eva's hand). Come, then, and make them 
happy in the long baru, for father is in his glory, and there is a 
piece of beef like a house-side, and a plum-pudding as big as 
the round haystack. But see they are coming out for the dauce 
already. Well, my child, let us join them. 

Enter all from ham laughing. Eva sits reluctanflg under applet 
tree. Stk£B enters smoking, sits hy Eva. 

Dance. 



ACT II. 

Fire years have elapsed between Acts I. and U. 

Scene. — A meadow. On one side a pathway going over a 
rustic bridge. At hack the farmhouse among trees. In the 
distance a church-spire. 

DoBSON and Dora. 

Dohson. So the owd uncle i' Coomberland be dead, Miss 
Dora, beant he ? 

Dora. Yes, Mr. Dobson ; I 've been attending on his death- 
bed and his burial. 

Dohson. It be five year sin' ye went afoor to him, and it 
seems to me nobbut t'other day. Hes n't he left ye nowt ? 

Dora. No, Mr. Dobson. 

Dohson. But he were mighty fond o' ye, war n't he ? 

Dora. Fonder of poor Eva — like everybody else. 

Dohson {handing Dora haskei of roses). Not like me. Miss 
Dora ; aud I ha' browt these roses to ye — I forgits what they 
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ealls 'em, bnt I hallus gi'ed soom on 'em to Miss Eva at this 
time o' year. Will ye taake 'em ? fur Miss Eva, she set the 
bush by my dairy winder afoor she went to school at Littleches- 
ter — so I alius browt soom on 'em to her; and now she be 
gone, will ye taake 'em, Miss Dora ? 

Dora, I thank you. They tell me that yesterday you men- 
tioned her name too suddenly before my father. See that you 
do not do so again ! 

Dobson. Noa ; I kuaws a deal better now. I seed how the 
owd man wur vext. 

Dora. I take them, then, for Eva's sake. 

[ Takes basket, places some in her dress, 

Dohson. Eva's saake. Yeas. Poor gel, poor gel ! I can*t 
al)ear to think on 'er now, fur I 'd ha' done owt fur 'er mysen ; 
an' ony o' Steer's men, an' ony o' my men 'ud ha' done owt fur 
'er, an' all the parish 'ud ha' done owt fur 'er, fur we was all 
on us proud on 'er, and them theer be soom of her oan roses, 
an' she wur as sweet as ony on 'em — the Lord bless 'er — 'er 
oan sen ; an' weant ye taake 'em now. Miss Dora, fur 'er saake 
an' fur my saake an' all ? 

Dora, Do you want them back again ? 

Dohson, Noa, noa ! Keep 'em. But I bed a word to saay 
to ye. 

Dora, Why, Farmer, you should be in the hay field looking 
after your men ; you could n't have more splendid weather. 

Dohson, I be agoing theer ; but I thowt I 'd bring tha them 
roses fust. The weather 's well anew, but the glass be a bit 
shaaky. S'iver we 've led moast on it. 

Dora, Ay ! but you must not be too sudden with it either, 
as you were last year, when you put it in green, and your stack 
caught fire. 

Dohson, I were insured. Miss, an' I lost nowt by it. But I 
weant be too sudden wi' it ,* and I feel sewer. Miss Dora, that 
I ha' been noan too sudden wi' you, fur I ha' sarved for ye well- 
nigh as long as the man sarved for 'is sweet'art i' Scriptur'. 
Weant ye gi'e me a kind answer at last ? 

Dora, I have no thought of marriage, my friend. We have 
been in such grief these &^q years, not only on my sister's ac- 
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count, but the ill success of the farm, and the debts, and my 
father's breaking down, and his blindness. How could I think 
of leaving him ? 

Dohson. Eh, but I be well to do ; and if ye would nobbut 
hev me, I would taake the owd blind man to my oan fireside. 
You should hev him alius wi' ye. 

Dora. You are generous, but it cannot be. I cannot love 
you ; nay, I think I never can be brought to love any man. It 
seems to me that I hate men ever since my sister left us. Oh, 
see here. {Pulls otU a letter.) I wear it next my heart. Poor 
sister, I had it five years ago. " Dearest Dora, — I have lost 
myself, and am lost forever to you and my poor father. I 
thought Mr. Edgar the best of men, and he has proved himself 
the worst. Seek not for me, or you may find me at the bottom 
of the river. — Eva." 

Dohson. Be that my fault ? 

Dora. No ; but how should I, with this grief still at my 
heart, take to the milking of your cows, the fatting of your 
calves, the making of your butter, and the managing of your 
poultry? 

Dohson. Naay, but I hev an owd woman as 'ud see to all 
that ; and you should sit i' your oan parlor quite like a laady, 
ye should. 

Dora. It cannot be. 

Dohson. And plaay the planner, if ye liked, all daay long, 
like a laady, ye should an' all. 

Dora. It cannot be. 

Dobson. And I would loove tha moor nor ony gentleman 
*ud loove tha. 

Dora, No, no ; it cannot be. 

Dobson. And p'raps ye hears *at I sometimes taakes a drop 
too much ; but that be all along o' yon, Miss, because ye weant 
hev me ; but, if ye would, I could put all that o' one side easy 
anew. 

Dorcu Cannot you understand plain words, Mr. Dobson ? 
I tell you, it cannot be ! 

Dohson. Eh, lass! Thy feyther eddicated his darters to 
marry ^entJefoalk, and see what 's coomed on it. 
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Dora. That is enough, Farmer Dobson. You have shown 
me that, though fortune bad born you into the estate of a gen- 
tleman, you would still have been Farmer Dobson. You had 
better attend to your hayfield. Good afternoon. [_Exit. 

Dobson. " Farmer Dobson ! " Well, I be Farmer Dobson ; 
but I thinks Farmer Dobson's dog 'ud ha' knaw'd better nor to 
cast her sister's misfortin inter 'er teeth arter she 'd been 
a-readin* me the letter wi' 'er voice a-shaakin* and the drop in 'er 
eye. Theer she goas ! Shall I foUer 'er and ax 'er to masU^e 
it up ? Noa, not yet. Let 'er cool upon it ; I likes 'er all the 
better fur taakin' me down, like a laady, as she be. Farmer 
Dobson ! 1 be Farmer Dobson sewer anew ; but if iver I cooms 
upo' Gentleman Hedgar ageao, and doant laay my cartwhip 
athurt 'is shou'ders, why then I beaut Farmer Dobson, but sum- 
mun else — blaame't if I beant ! 

Enter Haymakers with a load of hay. 

The last on it, eh ? 

Ist Haymaker. Yeas. 

Dobson. Hoam wi' it, then. \_Exit surlily. 

1st Haymaker. Well, it be the last load hoam. 

2rf Haymaker. Yeas, an' owd Dobson should be glad on it. 
What maakes 'im alius sa glum ? 

Sally Allen. Glum ! he be wus nor glum. He coom'd up to 
me yisterdaay i' the haayfield, when mea and my sweet'art was 
a-workin' along o' one side wi' one another, and he sent 'im 
awaay to t'other end o' the field ; and when I axed 'im why, he 
telled me 'at sweet'arts niver worked well togither ; and I telled 
Hm 'at sweet'arts alius worked best togither; and then he 
called me a rude naame, and I can't abide 'im. 

James. Why, lass, doant tha knaw he be sweet upo' Dora 
Steer, and she weant sa much as look at 'im ? And wheniver 
'e sees two sweet'arts togither like thou and me, Sally, he be fit 
to bust hissen wi' spites and jalousies. 

Sally. Let 'im bust hissen, then, for owt /cares. 

Ist Haymaker. Well but, as I said afoor, it be the last load 
hoam ; do thou and thy sweet'art sing us hoam to supper -» 
« The Last Load Hoam." 

All. Ay ! " The Last Loiid Hoam." 
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Song. 

What did ye do, and what did je sa^j, 

Wi' the wild white rose, and the woodbine sa gaSj, 

An' the midders all mow'd, and the sky sa blue — 

What did ye saay, and what did ye do, 

When ye thowt there were nawbody watcbin' o* yon. 

And you and your Sally was forkin' the haay, 

At the end of the daay, 

For the last load hoam? 

What did we do, and what did we saay, 
Wi' the brier sa green, and the wilier sa graay. 
An' the midders all mow*d, and the sky sa blue^ 
Do ye think I be gawin' to tell it to you. 
What we mowt saay, and what we mowt do. 
When me and my Sally was forkin' the haay. 

At the end of the daay, 

For the last load hoam ? 

But what did ye saay, and what did ye do, 
Wi' the butterflies out, and the swallers at plaaj. 
And the midders all mow'd, and the sky sa blue, 
Why, coom then, owd feller, I '11 tell it to you ; 
For me and my Sally we swear'd to be true. 
To be true to each other, let 'appen what maay. 

Till the end of the daay 

And the last load hoam. 

An. Well sung! 

James. Fanny be the naame i' the song, but I swopt it fur 
she, [^Pointing to Sallt. 

SaUy. Let ma aloan afoor foalk, wilt tha ? 

1^^ Haymaker. Ye shall sing that agean to-night, fur owd 
Dobson '11 gi'e us a bit o' supper. 

Sally. I weant goa to owd Dobson ; he wur rude to me i' 
the haayfield, and he '11 be rude to me agean to-night. Owd 
Steer 's gotten all his grass down and wants a hand, and I '11 goa 
to him» 
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1st Haymaker, Owd Steer gi'es Dobbot cowd tea to V« men, 
and owd Dobson gi'es beer. 

SaMy, But I 'd like owd Steer's cowd tea better nor Dobson*s 
beer. Good-bye. [ Going. 

James. Gi'e us a buss fust, lass. 
Sally, I teird tha to let ma aloan. 

James, Why, was n't thou and me a-bussin' o' one another 

t' other side o' the haaycock, when owd Dobson coom'd upo' us ? 

I can't let tha aloan if I would, Sally. [ Offering to kiss her, 

Sally, Git along wi' ye, do ! [_Exit, 

[^AU laugh ; exeunt singing, 
"To be true to each other, let 'appen what maay, 
Till the end o' the daay 
An' the last load hoam." 

Enter Harold. 

. Harold, Not Harold ! " Philip Edgar, Philip Edgar ! " 
Her phantom call'd me by the name she loved. 
I told her I should hear her from the grave. 
Ay! yonder is her casement. I remember 
Her bright face beaming starlike down upon me 
Through that rich cloud of blossom. Since I left her 
Here weeping, I have ranged the world, and sat 
Through every sensual course of that full feast 
That leaves but emptiness. 

Song. 

"To be true to each other, let 'appen what maay, 
To the end o' the daay 
An' the last load hoam." 

Harold, Poor Eva ! O my Grod, if man be only 
A willy-nilly current of sensations — 
Reaction needs must follow revel — yet — 
Why feel remorse, he, knowing that he must have 
Moved in the iron grooves of Destiny? 
Remorse then is a part of Destiny, 
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Nature a liar, making us feel goiltj 
Of her own faalts. 

Mj grandfather — of him 
They say, that women — 

O this mortal house. 
Which we are born into, is haunted by 
The ghosts of the dead passions of dead men ; 
And these take flesh again with owr own flesh. 
And bring us to confusion. 

He was only 
A poor philosopher who calFd the mind 
Of children a blank page, a tabula rasa. 
There, there, is written in invisible inks 
^* Lust, Prodigality, Covetousness, Craft, 
Cowardice, Murder*' — and the heat and fire 
Of life will bring them out, and black enough. 
So the child grow to manhood : better death 
With our first wail than life — 

Song (further off). 

**Till the end o* the daay 
An' the last load hoiim. 
Load hoam." 
This bridge again! \Step$ on the bridge. 

How often have I stood • 

With Eva here! The brook among its flowers! 
Forget-me-not, meadow-sweet, willow-herb. 
I had some smattering of science then, 
Taught her the learned names, anatomized 
The flowers for her — and now I only wish 
This pool were deep enough, that I might plunge 
And lose myself forever. 

Ikter Dan Smith (singing) . 

Gee oopi whoa! Gee oop! whoa! 
Scizzars an' Pumpy was good uns to goa 
Thruf slush an' squad 
When roads was bad, 
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But hallus ud stop at the Vine-an'-the-Hop, 

Fur boath on 'em kiiaw'd as well as mysen 

That beer be as good fur 'erses as men. 

Gee oop ! whoa ! Gee oop ! whoa ! 

Scizzars an' Pumpy was good uns to goa. 

The beer 's gotten oop into my 'ead. S'iver I mun git along 

back to the farm, fur she teU'd ma to taake the cart to Little- 

Chester. 

MiUer Dora. 

Dora, Half an hour late ! why are you loitering here ? 
Away with you at once. \_Exit Dan Smith. 

(^Seeing Harold on bridge,) 

Some madman, is it, 
Gesticulating there upon the bridge? 
I am half afraid to pass. 

Harold, Sometimes I wonder, 

When man has surely learnt at last that all 
His old-world faith, the blossom of his youth. 
Has faded, falling fruitless — whether then 
All of us, all at once, may not be seized 
With some fierce passion, not so much for Death 
As against Life! all, all, into the dark — 
No more! — and science now could drug and balm us 
Back into nescience with as little pain 
As it is to fall asleep. 

This beggarly life, 
This poor, flat, hed«red-in field — no distance — this 
Hollow Pandora-box, 

With all the pleasures flown, not even Hope 
Left at the bottom! 

Superstitious fool. 
What brought me here? To see her grave? her ghost? 
Her ghost is everyway about me here. 

Dora {coming forward). Allow me, sir, to pass you. 

Harold. Eva ! 

Dora, Eva I 

Harold, What are you ? Where do you come from ? 
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Dora. From the farm 

Here, close at hand. 

Harold. Are you — you are — that Dora, 

The sister. I have heard of you. The likeness 
Is very striking. 

Dora. You knew Eva, then ? 

Harold. Yes — I was thinking of her when — O yes, 
Many years back, and never since have met 
Her equal for pure innocence of nature. 
And loveliness of feature. 

Dora. No, nor I. 

Harold. Except, indeed, I have found it once again 
In your own self. 

Dora. You flatter me. Dear Eva 

Was always thought the prettier. 

Harold. And her charm 

Of voice is also yours ; and I was brooding 
Upon a great un happiness when you spoke. 

Dora. Indeed, you seem*d in trouble, sir. 

Harold. And you 

Seem my good angel who may help me from it. 

Dora (aside). How worn he looks, poor man ! who is it, 
I wonder. 
How can I help him? {Aloud.) Might I ask your name? 

Harold. Harold. 

Dora. I never heard her mention you. 

Harold. I met her first at a farm in Cumberland — 
Her uncle's. 

Dora. She was there six years ago. 

Harold. And if she never mentioned me, perhaps 
The painful circumstances which I heard — 
I will not vex you by repeating them — 
Only last week at Littlechester, drove me 
From out her memory. She has disappeared, 
Tliey told me, from the farm — and darker news. 

Dora. She has disappeared, poor darling, from the world — • 
Left but one dreadful line to say, that we 
Should ^nd her in the river; and we dragg'd 
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The Littlechester river all iu vain: 

Have sorrow'd for her all these years in vain. 

And my poor father, utterly brokeu down 

By losing her — she was his favorite child-— 

Has let his farm, all his affairs, I fear, 

But for the slender help that I can give, 

Fall into ruin. Ah! tliat villain, Edgar, 

If he should ever show his face among us. 

Our men and boys would hoot him, stone him, hunt him 

With pitchforks off the f^rm, for all of them 

Loved her, and she was worthy of all love. 

Harold. They say, we should forgive our enemies. 

Dora. Ay, if the wretch were dead I might forgive him; 
We know not whether he be dead or living. 

Harold. What Edgar? 

Dora. Philip Edgar of Toft Hall 

In Somerset Perhaps you know him? 

Harold. Slightly. 

(^Aside.) Ay, for how slightly have I known myself. 

Dora^ This Edgar, then, is living? 

Harold. Living? well — 

One Philip Edgar of Toft Hall in Somerset 
Is lately dead. 

Dora^ Dead ! — is there more than one ? 

Harold, Nay — now — not one, (oiide) for I am Philip 
Harold. 

Dora. That one, is he then — dead ! 

Harold (aside). My father's death, 

Let her believe it mine ; this, for the moment, 
Will leave me a free field. 

Dora. Dead ! and this world 

Is brighter for his absence as that other 
Is darker for his presence. 

Harold. Is not this 

To speak too pitilessly of the dead ? 

Dora. My ^we years' anger cannot die at once, • 
Not all at once with death and him. I trust 
I shall forgive him — by-and-by — not now. 
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O sir, yoa seem to have a heart ; if yon 

Had seen us that wild morning when we found 

Her bed unslept in, storm and shower lashing 

Her casement, her poor spaniel wailing for her. 

That desolate letter, blotted with her tears, 

Which told us we should never see her more — 

Our old nurse crying as if for her own child, 

My father stricken with his first paralysis, 

And then with blindness — had you been one of us 

And seen all this, then you would. know it is not 

So easy to forgive — even the dead. 

Harold, But sure am I that of your gentleness 
You will forgive him. She, you mourn for, seem'd 
A miracle of gentleness — would not blur 
A moth's wing by the touching ; would not crush 
The fly that drew her blood ; and, were she living, 
Would not — if penitent — have denied him her 
Forgiveness. And perhaps the man himself. 
When hearing of that piteous death, has suffered 
More than we know. But wherefore waste your heart 
In looking on a chill and changeless Past? 
Iron will fuse, and marble melt ; the Past 
Remains the Past. But you are young, and — pardon me — 
As lovely as your sister. Who can tell 
What golden hours, with what full hands, may be 
Waiting you in the distance? Might I call 
Upon your father — I have seen the world — 
And cheer his blindness with a traveller's tales? 

Dora. Call if you will, and when you will. I cannot 
Well answer for my father; but if you 
Can tell me anything of our sweet Eva 
When in her brighter girlhood, I at least 
Will bid you welcome, and will listen to you. 
Now I must go. 

Harold, But give me first your hand : 

I do not dare, like an old friend, to shake it. 
I kiss it as a prelude to that privilege 
When you shall know me better. 
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Dora {aside). How beautiful 

His manuers are, and how uulike the farmer's ! 
You are staying here ? 

Harold, Yes, at the wayside inn 

Close by that alder-island in your brook, 
"The Angler's Home." 

Dora, Are you one? 

Harold. No, but I 

Take some delight in sketching, and the country 
Has many charms, altho' the inhabitants 
Seem semi-barbarous. 

Dora, I am glad it pleases you; 

Yet I, born here, not only love the country, 
But its inhabitants too; and you, I doubt not, 
Would take to them as kindly, if you cared 
To live some time among them. 

Harold, If I did, 

Then one at least of its inhabitants 
Might have more charm for me than all the country. 

Dora, That one, then, should be grateful for your prefer- 
ence. 

Harold, I cannot tell, tho* standing in her presence. 
{Aside,) She colors ! 

Dora, Sir ! 

Harold, Be not afraid of me, 

For these are no conventional flourishes. 
I do most earnestly assure you that 
Your likeness — \^Shouts and cries withotU, 

Dora. What was that? my poor blind father — 

Enter Farming Man. 

Farming Man, Miss Dora, Dan Smith's cart hes runned 
ower a laady i' the holler laane, and they ha* ta*en the body up 
inter your chaumber, and they be all a-callin' for ye. 

Dora, The body ! — Heavens ! I come ! 

Harold, But you are trembling. 

Allow me to go with you to the farm. [Exeunt 
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Enter Dobson. 

Dobson. What feller wur it as 'a' been a-taikin' fur haafe 
an hour wi' my Dora ? {Looking afier him.) Seams I ommost 
knaws the back on *im — drest like a gentleman, too. Damn 
all gentlemen, says I ! I should ha* tliowt they *d hed anew of 
gentlefoalk, as I telled *er to-daay when she fell foul apo* me. 

Minds ma o* summon. I could swear to that ; but that be all 
one, fur 1 haates 'im afoor I knaws what 'e be. llieer I he 
turns round. Philip Hedgar o' Soomerset! Philip Uedgar o' 
Soomerset ! — Noa — Yeas — thaw the feller *s gone and maade 
such a litter of his faace. 

£h lad, if it be thou, I '11 Philip tlia ! a-plaayin' the saame 
gaame wi' my Dora — I '11 Soomerset tha. 

I 'd like to drag 'im thruff the herse-pood, and she to be 
a-lookin' at it. I 'd like to leather 'im black and blue, and she 
to be a-laughing at it. I 'd like to fell 'im as dead as a bullock ! 
(Clenching his JisL) 

But what 'ud she saay to that? She telled me once not to 
meddle wi' 'im, and now she be fallen out wi* ma, and I can't 
coom at 'er. 

It mun be him. Noa ! Fur she 'd niver 'a been talkin' haafe 
an hour wi' the devil 'at killed her can sister, or she beant Dora 
Steer. 

Yeas ! for she niver knawed 'is faace when 'e wur 'ere afoor ; 
but I '11 maake 'er knaw ! I '11 maake 'er kriaw ! 

Enter Harold. 

Naay, but I mun git out on 'is waay now, or I shall be the 
death on 'im. [^ExiL 

Harold. How the clown glared at me ! that Dobbins, is it, 
With whom I used to jar? but can he trace me 
Thro' five years' absence, and my change of name» 
The tan of southern summers and the beard. 
I may as well avoid him. 

Ladylike ! 
Lilylike in her stateliness and sweetness ! 
How came she by it? — a daughter of the fields, 
This Dora ! 
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She gave her hand, uiiask'd, at the farm-gate ; 

I almost think she half-retuni'd the pressure 

Of miue. What, I that held the orange-blossom 

Dark as the yew ? but may not those, who march 

Before their age, turn back at times, and make 

Courtesy to custom ? and now the stronger motive. 

Misnamed free-will — the crowd would call it conscience — 

Moves me — to what? I am dreaming; for the past 

Look'd thro' the present, Eva's eyes thro' hers — 

A spell upon me! Surely I loved Eva 

More than I knew ! or is it but the past 

That brightens in retiring? Oh, last night, 

Tired, pacing my new lands at Littlechester, 

I dozed upon the bridge, and the black river 

Flow'd thro' my dreams — if dreams they were. She rose 

From the foul flood and pointed toward the farm, 

And her cry rang to me across the years, 

" I call you, Philip Edgar, riiilip Edgar I 

Come, you will set all right again, and father 

Will not die miserable." I could make his age 

A comfort to him — so be more at peace 

With mine own self. Some of my former friends 

Would find my logic faulty ; let them. Color 

Flows thro' my life again, and I have lighted 

On a new pleasure. Anyhow we must 

Move in the line of least resistance when 

The stronger motive rules. 

But she hates Edgar. 

May not this Dobbins, or some other, spy 

Edgar in Harold? Well then, I must make her 

Love Harold first, and then she will forgive 

Edgar for Harold's sake. She said herself 

She would forgive him, hy-and-by, not now — 

For her own sake then, if not for mine — not now — 

But by-and-by. 

Enter Dobson behind, 

Dohson, By-and-by — eh, lad, dosta knaw this paaper ? Ye 
dropt it upo' the road. " Philip Edgar, Esq." Ay, you be a 
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pretty squire. I ha' fun' ye oat, I hev. £h, lad, dosta know 
what tha means wi' by-and-by ? Fur if ye be goin' to sarve our 
Dora as ye sarved our Eva — then, by-and-by, if she weant 
listen to me when I be a-tryin' to saave 'er — if she weant — 
look to thy sen, for, by the Lord, I 'd think na moor o' maakin' 
an end o' tha nor a carrion craw — noa — thaw they hanged me 
at 'Size fur it. 

Harold, Dobbins, I think ! 

Dobson, I beant Dobbins. 

Harold, Nor am I Edgar, my good fellow. 

Dobson. Tha lies! What hasta been saayin' to my Dora? 

Harold, I have been telling her of the death of one Philip 
Edgar of Toft Hall, Somerset. 

Dobson. Tha lies ! 

Harold (pulling out a newspaper). Well, my man, it seems 
that you can read. Look there — under the deaths. 

Dobson, " O' the 17th, Philip Edgar o' Toft Hall, Soomer- 
set." How coom tha to be sa like 'im, then ? 

Harold. Naturally enough ; for I am closely related to the 
dead man's family. 

Dobson, And 'ow coom thou by the letter to 'im ? 

Harold. Naturally again ; for as I used to transact all his 
business for him, I had to look over his letters. Now then, see 
these (takes out letters). Half a score of them, all directed to 
me — Harold. 

Dobson, 'Arold ! 'Arold ! 'Arold, so they be. 

Harold. My name is Harold ! Good day, Dobbins ! 

[Exit, 

Dobson, 'Arold ! The feller 's clean daazed, an' maazed, an' 
maated an' muddled ma. Dead ! It mun be true, fur it wur 
i' print as black as owt. Naay, but "Good daay, Dobbins." 
Why, that wur the very twang on 'ira. Eh, lad, but whether 
thou be Hedgar, or Hedgar's business man, thou hesn't naw 
business 'ere wi' my Dora, as I knaws on, an' whether thou 
calls thysen Hedgar or Harold, if thou stick to she I '11 stick 
to thee — stick to tha like a weasel to a rabbit, I will. Ay! 
and I 'd like to shoot tha like a rabbit an' all. " Good daay, 
Dobbins.*' Dang tha ! 
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ACT III. 

ScEKE. — A room in Steer's House, Door leading into bed- 

room at the back. 

Dora (ringing a handbell). Milly ! 

Enter Milly. 

Millg. The little 'ymn ? Yeas, Miss ; but I wur so ta'en up 
wi' leadin' the owd man about all the blessed murnin' 'at I ha' 
Dobbut lamed mjsen haafe on it. 

"O man, forgive thy mortal foe, 
Nor ever strike him blow for blow; 
For all the souls on earth that live 
To be forgiven must forgive. 
Forgive him seventy times and seven : 
For all the blessed souls in Heaven 
Are both forgivers and forgiven." 
But I'll git the book agean, and larn mysen the rest, and 
saay it to ye afoor dark ; ye ringed fur that, Miss, did n't ye ? 

Dora. No, Milly ; but if the farming-men be come for their 
wages, to send them up to me. 

Mtllg. Yeas, Miss. [^Exit. 

Dora (sitting at desk counting money). Enough at any rate 
for the present. (Enter Farming Men.) Good afternoon, 
my friends. I am sorry Mr. Steer still continues too unwell to 
attend to you, but the schoolmaster looked to the paying you 
your wages when I was away, did n't he ? 
Men. Yeas ; and thanks to ye. 

Dora, Some of our workmen have left us, but he sent me 
an alphabetical list of those that remain, so, Allen, I may as well 
begin with you. 

Allen (with his hand to his ear), Halfabitical I Taake one 
o' the young ones fust, Miss, fur I be a bit deaf, and I -wur 
hallus scaared by a big word ; leastwaays, I should be wi' a 
lawyer. 
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Dora. I spoke of your names, Allen, as they are arranged 
here {shows hook) — according to their first letters. 

Allen, Letters ! Yeas, I sees now. Them be what they 
lams the childer' at school, but I were burn afoor schoolin- 
time. 

Dora, But, Allen, tho' you can't read, you could whitewash 
that cottage of yours where your grandson had the fever. 

Allen, I'll hev it done o' Monday. 

Dora, Else if the fever spread, the parish will have to thank 
you for it. 

Allen, Mea ? why, it be the Lord's doin*, noan o' mine ; d'ye 
think i'rfgie *em the fever? But I thanks ye all the saame. 
Miss. (Takes money,) 

Dora {calling out names), Higgins, Jackson, Luscombe, 
Nokes, Oldham, Skipworth ! {All take money,) Did you find 
that you worked at all the worse upon the cold tea than you 
would have done upon the beer ? 

Higgins, Noa, Miss ; we worked naw wuss upo' the cowd 
tea ; but we 'd ha* worked better upo' the beer. 

Dora, Come, come, you worked well enough, and I am 
much obliged to all of you. There 's for you, and you, and you. 
Count the money and see if it 's all right. 

Men. All right. Miss ; and thank ye kindly. 

\_Exeunt Luscombe, Nokes, Oldham, Skipworth- 

Dora, Dan Smith, my father and I forgave you stealing our 
coals. * [Dan Smith advances to Dora. 

Dan Smith {bellowing), Whoy, O lor. Miss! that wur sa 
long back, and the walls sa thin, and the winders brokken, and 
the weather sa cowd, and my missus a-gittin' ower *er lyin'-in. 

Dora, Did n't I say that we had forgiven you ? But, Dau 
Smith, they tell me that you — and you have six children — 
spent all your last Saturday's wages at the ale-house ; that you 
were stupid drunk all Sunday, and so ill in consequence all 
Monday, that you did not come into the hayfield. Why should 
I pay you your full wages ? 

Dan Smith, I be ready to taake the pledge. 

Dora, And as ready to break it again. Besides, it was you 
that weTQ driving the cart — and I fear you were tipsy then, 
too — when you lamed the lady m tVie hollow lane. 
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Dan Smith (beHbvnng), O lor, Miss! noa, noa, noa! Ye 
sees the holler laane be hallus sa dark i' the arternoon, and 
wheere the big eshtree cuts athurt it, it gi'es a turn like, and 
*ow should I see to laame the laady, and mea coomin' along 
pretty sharp an' all ? 

Dora, Well, there are your wages ; the next time you waste 
them at a pothouse you get no more from me. (Exit Dan 
Smith.) Sally Allen, you worked for Mr. Dobson, did n't you ? 

Scdli/ (advancing). Yeas, Miss ; but he wur so rough wi' ma, 
I could n't abide 'im. 

Dora. Why should he be rough with you ? You are as 
good as a man in the hayfiehl. What's become of your 
brother ? 

Scdl^. 'Listed for a soadger, Miss, i' the Queen's Real Hard 
Tillery. 

Dora. And your sweetheart — when are you and he to be 
married ? 

Sally. At Michaelmas, Miss, please God. 

Dora. You are an honest pair. I will come to your wed- 
ding. 

Sally. An' I thanks ye fur that, Miss, moor nor fur the 
waage. 

( Going — returns.) 

'A cotched ma about the waaist. Miss, when 'e wur 'ere 
afoor, an' axed ma to be 'is little sweet-art, an soa I knaw'd 'im 
when I seed 'im agean an I telled feyther on 'im. 

Dora. What is all this, Allen ? 

AUen. Why, Miss* Dora, mea and my maates, us three, we 
wants to hev three words wi* ye. 

Higgins. That be 'im, and mea. Miss. 

Jackson. An' mea, Miss. 

Alien. An* we weant mention naw naames, we'd as lief talk 
o' the Divil afoor ye as 'im, fur they says the master goas clean 
off his 'ead when he 'ears the naame on 'im ; but us three, arter 
Sally'd telled us on 'ira, we fun' 'im out a-walkin' i' West Field 
wi' a white 'at, nine o'clock, upo* Tuesday murnin', and all on 
us, wi' your leave, we wants to leather 'im. 

Dora. Who ? 
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Allen, Him as did the mischief here, five year' sin'. 

Dora. Mr. Edgar? 

AUen. Theer, Miss! You ha' Daamed 'im — not me. 

Dora. He's dead, man — dead ; gone to his account — dead 
and huricd. 

AUen. I beant sa sewer o' that, fur Sally knaw'd 'im. Now 
then ? 

Dora, Yes ; it was in the Somersetshire papers. 

AUen. Theu yon mun be his brother, an* well leather 'tm. 

Dora. I never heard that he had a brother. Some foolish 
mistake of Sally's ; but what ! would you beat a man for his 
brother's fault ? That were a wild justice indeed. Let bygones 
be bygones. Gro home ! Good-night ! {AU exeutit.) I have once 
more paid them all. The work of the farm will go on still, but 
for how long ? We are almost at the bottom of the well : little 
more to be drawn from it — and what then ? Encumbered as we 
are, who would lend us anything ? We shall have to sell all the 
land, which Father, for a whole life, has been getting together, 
again, and that, I am sure, would be the death of him. What am 
I to do ? Farmer Dobson, were I to marry him, has promised to 
keep our heads above water ; and the man has doubtless a good 
heart, and a true and lasting love for me : yet — though I can 
be sorry for him — as the good Sally says, " I can't abide him " 
— almost brutal, and matched with my Harold is like a hedge 
thistle by a garden rose. But then, he, too — will he ever be 
of one faith with his wife ? which is my dream of a true mar- 
riage. Can I fancy him kneeling with me, and uttering the 
same prayer ; standing up side by side with me, and singing the 
same hymn ? I fear not. Have I done wisely, then, in accept- 
ing? But may not a girl's love-dream have too much romance 
in it to be realized all at once, or altogether, or anywhere but in 
Heaven ? And yet I had once a vision of a pure and perfect 
marriage, where the man and the woman, only differing as the 
stronger and the weaker, should walk hand in hand together 
down this valley of tears, as they call it so truly, to the grave 
at the bottom, and lie down there together in the darkness 
which would seem but for a moment, to be wakened again 
together by the light of the resurrection, and no more partings 
for ever and for ever. ( Walks up and down. She sings.) 
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" happy lark, that warblest high 
Above thy lowly iiest, 
O brook, that brawlest merrily by 
Thro' fields that once were blest, 
O tower spiring to the sky, 
O graves in daisies drest, 
O Love and Life, how weary am I, 
And how I long for rest." 
There, there, I am a fool ! Tears ! I have sometimes been 
moved to tears by a chapter of fine writing in a novel ; but 
what have I to do with tears now? All depends on me — 
Father, this poor girl, the farm, everything; and they both love 
me — I am all in all to both ; and he loves me too, I am quite 
sure of that Courage, courage! and all will go well. (Goes 
to bedroom doorj opens it.) How dark your room is ! Let me 
bring you in here where there is still full daylight. {Brings 
Eva forward.) Why, you look better. 

^a. And I feel so much better that I trust I may be able 
by-and-by to help you in the business of the farm ; but I must 
nor. be known yet. Has any one found me out, Dora ? 

Dora. Oh, no ; you kept your veil too close for that when 
they carried you in ; since then, no one has seen you but my- 
self. 

Eva. Yes — this Milly. 

Dorn. Poor blind Father's little guide, Milly, who came to 
us three years after you were gone, how should she know you ? 
But now that you have been brought to us as it were from the 
grave, dearest Eva, and have been here so long, will you not 
speak with Father to-day ? 

Eva. Do you think that I may ?• No, not yet. I am not 
equal to it yet. 

Dora. Why ? Do you siill suffer from your fall in the 
hollow lane ? 

Eva. Bruised ; but no bones broken. 

Dora. I have always told Father that the huge old ash-tree 
there would cause an accident some day ; but he would never 
cut it down, because one of the Steers had planted it there in 
former times. 
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Eva. If it had killed one of the Steers there the other day, 
it might have been better for her, for him, aud for you. 

Dora, Come, come, keep a good heart ! Better for me ! 
That 's good. How better for me ? 

Eva. You tell me you have a lover. Will he not fly from 
you if he learn the story of my shame and that I am still 
living ? 

Dora. No ; I am sure that when we are married he will be 
willing that you and Fatlier should live with us ; for, indeed, he 
tells me that he met you once in the old times, and was much 
taken with you, my dear. 

Eva. Taken with me ; who was he ? Have you told him I 
am here? 

Dora. No ; do you wish it ? 

Eva. See, Dora ; you yourself are ashamed of me (weeps) , 
and I do not wonder at it. 

Dora. But I should wonder at myself if it were so. Have 
we not been all in all to one another from the time when we 
first peeped into the bird's nest, waded in the brook, ran after 
the butterflies, and prattled to each other that we would marry 
fine gentlemen, and played at being fine ladies ? 

Eva. That last was my Father's fault, poor man. And this 
lover of yours — this Mr. Harold — is a gentleman ? 

Dora. That he is, from head to foot. I do believe I lost 
my heart to him the very first time we met, and I love him so 
much — 

Eva. Poor Dora ! 

Dora. That I dare not tell him how much I love him. 

Eva. Better not. Has he offered you marriage, this gentle- 
man? 

Dora. Could I love him else ? 

Eva. And are you quite sure that after marriage this gentle- 
man will not be shamed of his poor farmer's daughter among 
the ladies in his dniwing-room ? 

Dora. Shamed of me in a drawing-room! Wasn't Miss 
Vavasour, our schoolmistress at Littlechester, a lady born? 
Were not our fellow-pupils all ladies ? Was n't dear mother 
herself at least by one side a lady ? Can't I speak like a lady ; 
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pen a letter like a lady ; talk a little French like a lady ; play a 
little like a lady ? Can't a girl when she loves her husband, and 
he her, make herself anything he wishes her to be? Shamed 
of me in a drawing-room, indeed ! See here ! ** I hope your 
Lordship is quite recovered of your gout ? " ( Curtsies.) " Will 
your Ladyship ride to cover to-day ? ( Curtsies:) 1 can recom- 
mend our Voltigeur." " I am sorry that we could not attend 
your Grace's party on the 10th ! " ( Curtsies,) There, I am 
glad my nonsense has made you smile ! 

Eva, I have heard that " your Lordship," and your " Lady- 
ship," and " your Grace," are all growing old-fashioned ! 

Dora. But the love of sister for sister can never be old-fash- 
ioned. 1 have been unwilling to trouble you with questions, but 
you seem somewhat better to-day. We found a letter in your 
bedroom torn into bits. 1 couldn't make it out. What was it? 

Efva, From him ! from him ! He said we had been most 
happy together, and he trusted that some time we should meet 
again, for he had not forgotten his promise to come when I 
called him. But that was a mockery, you know, for he gave 
me no address, and there was no word of marriage ; and, O 
Dora, he signed himself " Yours gratefully " — fancy, Dora, 
'- gratefully " ! " Yours gratefully " ! 

Dora. Infamous wretch ! {Aside.) Shall I tell her he is 
dead ? No ; she is still too feeble. 

Eva. Hark ! Dora, some one is coming. I cannot and I 
will not see anybody. 

Dora. It is only Milly. 

Enter Milly, with basket of roses, 

Dora. Well, Milly, why do you come in so roughly ? The 
sick lady here might have been asleep. 

Milly. Please, Miss, Mr. Dobson telled me to saay he 's 
browt some of Miss Eva's roses for the sick laady to smell on. 

Dora. Take them, dear. Say that the sick lady thanks him ! 
Is he here ? 

Milly, Yeas, Miss ; and he wants to speak to ye partic'lar. 

Dora, Tell him I cannot leave the sick lady just yet. 

Milly. Yeas, Miss ; but he says he wants to tell ye summut 
very partic'lar. 
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Dora. Tell him that I and the lady here wish to see him. 
You see she is lamed, and cannot go down to him. 

Milly. Yeas, Miss, I will. \_Exit Milly. 

Dora. I ought to prepare you. You must not expect to tiud 
our Father as he was five years ago. He is much altered ; hut 
I trust that your return — for you know, my dear, you weie 
always his favorite — will give him, as they say, a new lease 
of life. 

Eva {clinging to Dora). Oh, Dora, Dora ! 

Enter Steer, led hy Milly. 

Steer. Hes the cow cawved ? 

Dora. No, Father. 

Steer. Be the colt dead ? 

Dora. No, Father. 

Steer. He wur sa hello ws'd out wi' the wind this murnin', 'at 
I teird 'em to gallop 'im. Be he dead ? 

Dora. Not that I know. 

Steer, What hasta sent fur me, then, fur ? 

Dora (taking Steer's arm). Well, Father, I have a surprise 
for you. 

Steer. I ha niver been surprised but once i' my life, and I 
went blind upon it. 

Dora. Eva has come home. 

Steer. Hoam ? fro' the bottom o' the river ? 

Dora. No, Father, that was a mistake. She 's here again. 

Steer. The Steers was all gentlefoalks i' the owd times, an' 
I worked early an' laate to maake 'em all gentlefoalks agean. 
The land belonged to the Steers i' the owd times, and it belongs 
to the Steers agean : I bowt it back agean ; but I could n't buy 
my darter back agean when she lost hersen, could I ? I eddi- 
cated boath on 'em to marry gentlemen, an' one on 'em went 
an' lost hersen i' the river. 

Dora. No, Father, she 's here. 

Steer. Here ! she moant coom here. What would her mother 
saay ? If it be her ghoast, we mun abide it. We can't keep a 
ghoast out. 

Eva {falling at his feet). O forgive me ! forgive me ! 
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Steer. Who said that ? Taake me awaay, little gell. It be 
one o' my bad daiiys. \_Exit Steer led by Milly. 

Dora (smoothing Eva's forehead). Be not so cast down, my 
sweet Eva. You heard him say it was one o' his bad days. He 
will be sure to know you to-morrow. 

Eva. It is almost the last of my bad days, I think. I am 
very faint. I must lie down. Give me your arm. Lead uie 
back again. [Dora, takes Eva itUo inner room. 

Enter Milly. 

Milly. Miss Dora ! Miss Dora ! 

Dora {returning and leaving the bedroom door ajar). Quiet! 
quiet ! What is it ? 

Milly. Mr. 'Arold, Miss. 

Dora. Below ? 

Milly. Yeas, Miss. He be saayin' a word to the owd man, 
but he *11 coom up if ye lets 'im. 

Dora. Tell him, then, that I 'm waiting for him. 

Milly. Yeas, Miss. 

[^Exit. Dora sits pensively and waits. 

Enter Harold. 

Harold. You are pale, my Dora! but the ruddiest cheek 
That ever charm'd the plowman of your wolds 
Might wish its rose a lily, could it look 
But half as lovely. I was speaking with 
Your father, asking his consent — you wish'd me — 
That we should marry: he would answer nothing, 
I could make nothing of him ; but, my flower. 
You look so weary and so worn ! What is it 
Has put you out of heart? 

Dora. It puts me in heart 

Again to see you; but indeed the state 
Of my poor father puts me out of heart. 
Is yours yet living? 

Harold. No — I told you. 

Dora. When ? 

Harold, Confusion ! — Ah well, well ! the state we all 
Must come to in our sprwg-aivd-Yivcvl^Y Nvorld 
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If we live long enough ! and poor Steer looks 
The very type of Age in a picture, bow'd 
To the earth he came from, to the grave he goes to, 
Beneath the burthen of years. 

Dora. More like the picture 

Of Christian in my " Pilgrim's Progress " here, 
Bow'd to the dust beneath the burthen of sin. 

Harold. Sin ! What sin ! 

Dora. Not his own. 

Harold, That nursery-tale 

Still read, then ? 

Dora. Yes ; our carters and our shepherds 

Still find comfort there. 

Harold. Carters and shepherds ! 

Dora. Scorn ! I hate scorn. A soul with no religion — 
My mother used to say that such a one 
Was without rudder, anchor, compass — might be 
Blown everywhere with every gust and wreck 
On any rock ; and tho' you are good and gentle, 
Yet if thro' any want — 

Harold. Of this religion ? 

Child, read a little history, you will find 
The common brotherhood of man has been 
Wrong'd by the cruelties of his religions 
More than could ever have happened thro' the want 
Of any or all of them. 

Dora. — But, O dear friend, 

If thro' the want of any — I mean the true one — 
And pardon me for saying it — you should ever 
Be tempted into doing what might seem 
Not altoorether worthy of you, I think 
That I should break my heart, for you have taught me 
To love you. 

Harold. What is this ? some one been stirring 

Against me ? he, your rustic amourist. 
The polish'd Damon of your pastoral here, 
This Dobson of your idyll ? 

Dora. No, Sir, no ! 
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Did you not tell me he was crazed with jealousy, 
Had threaten 'd ev'n your life, and would say anything? 
Did / not pronaise not to listen to him, 
Not ev'n to see the man? 

Harold. Good ; then what is it 

That makes you talk so dolefully ? 

D(yra. I told you — 

My father. Well, indeed, a friend just now, 
One that has been much wrong'd, whose griefs are mine, 
Was warning me that if a gentleman 
Should wed a farmer's daughter, he would be 
Sooner or later shamed of her among 
Tbe ladies born his equals. 

Harold, More fool he ! 

What I that have been calFd a Socialist, 
A Communist, a Nihilist — what you will ! — 

Dora. What are all these ? 

Harold. Utopian idiotcies. 

They did not last three Junes. Such rampant weeds 
Strangle each other, die, and make the soil 
For Caesars, Cromwells, and Napoleons 
To root their power in. I have freed myself 
From all such dreams, and some will say because 
I have inherited my Uncle. Let them. 
But — shamed of you, my Empress ! I should prize 
The pearl of Beauty, even if I found it 
Dark with the soot of slums. 

Dora. But I can tell you. 

We Steers are of old blood, tho' we be fallen. 
See there our shield. {Pointing to arms pn mantel piece.) 

For I have heard the Steers 
Had land in Saxon times ; and your own name 
Of Harold sounds so English and so old 
I am sure you must be proud of it. 

Harold. Not I! 

As yet I scarcely feel it mine. I took it 
For some three thousand acres. I have land now 
And wealthy and lay both at your feet. 
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Dora. And what was 

Your uame before? 

Harold. Come, come, my girl, enough 

Of this strange talk. I love you and you me. 
True, I have held opinions, hold some still. 
Which you would scarce approve of : for all that, 
I am a man not prone to jealousies, 
Caprices, humors, moods ; but very ready 
To make allowances, and mighty slow 
To feel offences. Nay, I do believe 
I could forgive — well, almost anything — 
And that more freely than your formal priest, 
Because I know more fully than he can 
What poor earthworms are all and each of us, 
Here crawling in this boundless Nature. Dora, 
If marriage ever brought a woman happiness 
I doubt not I can make you happy. 

Dora. You make me 

Happy already. 

Harold. And I never said 

As much before to any woman living. 

Dora. No ? 

Harold, No ! by this true kiss, you are the first 

I ever have loved truly. [ They kiss each other, 

Eva {with a loild cry). Philip Edgar ! 

Harold. The phantom cry ! Tou — did you hear a cry ? 

Dora. She must be crying out " Edgar " in her sleep. 

Harold. Who must be crying out '* Edgar " in her sleep? 

Dora. Your pardon for a minute. She must be waked. 

Harold. Who must be waked ? 

Dora. I am not deaf ; you fright me. 

What ails you? 

Harold. Speak. 

Dora. You know her, Eva. 

Harold. Eva ! 

[Eva. opens the door and stands in the entry. 
She! 

Eva. Make her happy, then, and I forgive you. 
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Dora. Happy ! What ? Edgar ? Is it so ? Cau it be ? 
They told me so. Yes, yes ! I see it all now. 
O, she has fainted. Sister, Eva, sister ! 
He is yours again — he will love you again ; 
I give him back to you again. Look up! 
One word, or do but smile ! Sweet, do you hear me ? 

[^Puts her hand on Eva*s heart. 
There, there — the heart, O God! — the poor young heart 
Broken at last — all still — and nothing left 
To live for. \^FaU8 on body of her sister. 

Harold. Living . . . dead . . . She said ''all still. 
Nothing to live for." 

She — she knows me — now . . . 

{A pause.) 

She knew me from the first, she juggled with me. 

She hid this sister, told me she was dead — 

I have wasted pity on her — not dead now — 

No! acting, playing on me, both of them. 

They drag the river for her ! no, not they ! 

Playing on me — not dead now — a swoon — a scene — 

Yet — how she made her wail as for the dead ! 

Enter Milly. 

Milly. Please, Mister 'Arold — 

Harold {roughly). Well ? 

Milly. The owd man 's coom'd agean to 'issen, an' wants 
To hev a word wi' ye about the marriage. 

Harold. The what? 

Milly. The marriage. 

Harold. The marriage ? 

Milly. Yeiis, the marriage. 

Granny says marriages be maade V 'eaven. 

Harold. She lies ! They are made in Hell. Child, can't 
you see? 
Tell them to fly for a doctor. 

Milly. O law — yeas. Sir I 

J 11 ran fur 'im my sen. 
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Harold. All silent there, 

Yes, deathlike ! Dead ? I dare not look : if dead, 
Were it best to steal away, to spare myself. 
And her too, pain, pain, pain ? 

My curse on all 
This world of mud, on all its idiot gleams 
Of pleasure, all the foul fatalities 
That blast our natural passions into pains! 

Enter Dobson. 

Dobson. You, Master Hedgar, Harold, or whativer 
They calls ye, for I warrants that ye goas 
By haafe a scoor o' naames — out o' the chaumber. 

[^Dragging him past the body, 

Harold. Not that way, man ! Curse your brutal strength ! 
I cannot pass that way. 

Dobson. Out o* the chaumber ! 

I '11 mash tha into nowt. 

Harold. The mere wild-beast! 

Dobson, Out o' the chaumber, dang tha ! 

Harold. Lout, churl, clown ! 

[ While they are shouting and struggling Dora rises and 

comes between them. 

Dora (to Dobson). Peace, let him be : it is the chamber 
of Death! 
Sir, you are tenfold more a gentleman, 
A hundred times more worth a woman's love. 
Than this, this — but I waste no words upon him : 
His wickedness is like my wretchedness — ^ 
Beyond all language. 

(To Harold). You — you see her there! 
Only fifteen when first you came on her. 
And then the sweetest fiower of all the wolds, 
So lovely in the promise of her May, 
So winsome in her grace and gaiety, 
So loved by all the village people here 
So happy in herself and in her home — 

Dobson (agitated). Theer, theer ! ha' done. I can't abear 
to see her. ^^ExxU 
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Dora, A child, and all as trustful as a child ! 
Five years of shame and suffering broke the heart 
That only beat for you; and he, the father. 
Thro' that dishonor which you brought upon us, 
Has lost his health, his eyesight, even his mind. 

Harold (covering his face). Enough ! 

Dora. It seem'd so; only there was left 

A second daughter, and to her you came 
Veiling one sin to act another. 

Harold, No ! 

You wrong me there ! hear, hear me I I wished, if you ^ 

[^Pauses. 

Dora. If I — 

Harold. Could love me, could be brought to love me 

As I loved you — 

Dora. What then ? 

Harold, I wish'd, I hoped 

To make, to make — 

Dora, What did you hope to make? 

Harold. 'T were best to make an end of my lost life. 
Dora, Dora ! 

Dora, What did you hope to make ? 

Harold. Make, make ! I cannot find the word — forgive 
it — 
Amends. 

Dora. For what? to whom? 

Harold. To him, to you ! 

[_Falling at her feet, 

Dora. To him/ to me/ 

No, not with all your wealth. 
Your land, your life! Out in the fiercest storm 
That ever made earth tremble — he, nor I — 
The shelter of your roof — not for one moment — 
Nothing from you/ 
Sunk in the deepest pit of pauperism, 
Push'd from all doors as if we bore the plague, 
Smitten with fever in the open field, 
JjSid famine-stricken at the gates of Death •— 
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Nothing from you I 

But she there — her last word 
Forgave — and I forgive you. If you ever 
Forgive yourself, you are even lower and baser 
Than even I can well believe you. Go! 

\He lies at her feet. Curtain falls. 
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Did I hear it half in a doze, iii. 15. 

Dip down upon the northern shore, iii. 106. 

Doors, where my heart was used to beat, iii. 141. 

Dos n't thou 'ear my 'erse's leprs, as they canters awafiy ? ii. 7L 

Dost thou look back on what hath been, iii. 94. 

Do we indeed desire the dead, iii. 86. 

Dust are our frames ; and, gilded dust, our pride, ii. 10, 

Flaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, iv. 133. 

Ere yet my heart was sweet Love's tomb, vi. 199. 

Every day hath its night, vi. "194. 

Eyes not down-dropt nor over bright, but fed, I. 20. 

Faint as a climate-changing bird that flies, ii. 270. 
Fair is her cottage in its place, ii. 81. 
Fair ship, that from the Italian shore, iii. 58. 
Fair things are slow to fade away, ii. 270. 
Farewell, Macready, since to-night we part, ii. 227 
Farewell, whose like on earth I shall not find, ii. 330. 
Fifty times the rose has flower'd and faded, ii. 2C7. 
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First drink a health, this solemn night, ii. 230. 
First pledge our Queen, this solemn night, ii. 232. 
Flow down, cold rivulet, to the aea, i. 2G2. 
Flower in the crannied wall, ii. 88. 
From art, from nature, from the schools, iii. 85. 
From noiseful arms, and acts of prowess done, iv. 171. 
From that time forth I would not see her more, IL 135. 
Full knee deep lies the winter snow, i. 143. 

Glory of warrior, glory of orato-- glory of song, ii. 87. 

God bless our Prince and Bride, ii. 259. 

Golden-hair'd Ally whost; name is one with mine, ii. 156. 

Gone ! Gone till the end of the year, ii. 104. 

Go not, happy day, iii. 24. 

Half a league, half a league, ii. 57. 

UallowM be Thy name— Halleluiah, ii. 225. 

Hapless doom of woman happy in betrothing! y. 116. 

Heart-affluence in discursiye talk, iii. 133. 

Heaven weeps above the earth all night till mom, vi. 205. 

He clasps the crag with crooked hands, i. 263. 

He flies the event : he leaves the event to me, ii. 143. 

He is fled —I wish him dead, ii. 296. 

Helen's Tower, here I stand, vi. 173. 

He post ; a soul of nobler tone, iii. 92. 

Her arms across her breast she laid, i. 262. 

Her brother is coming back to-night, iii. 27. 

Here, by this brook, we parted ; I to the East, ii. 41. 

Here far away, seen from the topmost cliflf, ii. 113. 

Here, it is here, the close of the year, ii. 83. 

Here often, when a child, I lay reclined, ii. 259. 

Her eyes are homes of tilent prayer, iii. 74. 

He rose at dawn and, fired with hope, ii. 81. 

Her, that yer Honor was spakin' to 1 Whin, yer Honor? last year,vi. 184. 

He tasted love with half his mind, iU. 116. 

He that only rules by terror, i. 253» 

He thought to quell the stubborn hearts of oak, i. 67. 

Hide me. Mother I My Fathers belonged to the church of old, vi. 112. 

High wisdom holds my wisdom less, iii. 136. 

His eyes in eclipse, vi 190. 

His friends would praise him, I believed 'em, v. 26. 

Home they brought her warrior dead, iii 222. 

Home they brought him slain with spears, vi. 201. 

How fares it with the happy dead ? iii. 82. 

How far thro' all the bloom and brake, vi. 120. 

How long, God, shall men be ridden down ? i. 67. 

How many a father have I seen, iii. 87. 

How pure at heart and sound in head, iii. 118. 

T am any man's suitor, vi. 188. 

1 built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, i. 110. 

I came one day and sat among the stones, ii. 14L 

T cannot love thee as I ought, iii. 87. 

I cannot nee the features right, iii. 98. 

T climb the h'll : from end to end, iii. 125. 

fcome from haunts of coot and hem, ii. 42. 
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I dreamM there would be Spring no more, iii. 97. 

I envy not in any moods, iii. 71. 

Jf any vague desire ohould rise, iii. 104. 

If any vision could reveal, iii. 117. 

If, in thy second state sublime, iii. 93. 

If I were loved, as I desire to be, i. 69. 

If one should bring me this report, iii. 62. 

If Sleep and Death be truly one, iii. 82. 

If these brief lays, of Sorrow bo'n, iii. 85. 

If you are waking call me early call me early, mother dear, i. 128. 

I had a vision when the night was late, i. 266. 

I hate the dreadful hollow behind the little wood, iii. 8, 

1 have led her home, my love, my only friend, iii. 2&. 

I hear the noise about thy keel, iii. 59. 

I held it truth, with him who sings, iii. 53. 

I knew an old wife lean and poor, i. 153. 

I know her by her angry air, vi. 222. 

I know that this was Life, — the track, iii. 70. 

1 leave thy praises unexpress'd, iii. lOl. 

lUyrian woodlands, echoing falls, i 274. 

I 'm glad I walk'd How fresh the meadows look, L 188.* 

In her ear he whispers gayly, i. 255. 

In Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours, iv. 116. 

In those sad words I took farewell, ill- 91. 

I past beside the reverend walls, iii. 112 

I read, before my eyelids dropt their shade, i. 188. 

I see the wealthy miller yet, i. 93 

I send you here a sort of allegory, i. 109. 

I shall not see thee. Dare I say, iii. 118. 

I sing to him that rests below, iii. 67. 

Is it, then, regret for buried time, iii. 139. 

Is it the wind of the dawn that I hear in the pine overhead, vi. 43. 

Is it you that preach'd in the chapel there looking over the sand, ii. 248. 

I sometimes hold it half a sin, iii. 55. 

I stood on a tower in the wet, ii 261. 

I stood upon the Mountain which overlooks, vi. 181* » 

It is the day when he was bom, iii. 132. 

It is the miller's daughter, i. 97. 

It little profits that an idle king, i. 209. 

I' the glooming light, vi. Iii2. 

I thought to pass away before, and yet alive I am, L 125. 

I trust I have not wasted breath, iii. 141. 

It was the time when lilies blow, i. 250. 

I vex my heart with fancies dim, iii. 81. 

1 wage not any feud with Death, iii. 105. 

I waited for the train at Coventry, i. 223. 

I was the chief of the race — he had stricken my father dead, iL 201. 

1 was walking a mile, iii. 16. 

I will not shut me from my kind, iii. 133. 

I wish I were as in the days of old, vi. 106. 

Ring Arthur made new knights to fill the gap, iv. 196. 
King, that hast reign'd six hundred years, and grown, ii. 243. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, i. 119. 
Lady, let the rolling drums, vi. 201. 
Ltite, late, so late I and dark the night and chill, iv. 238. 
LatCf my gmndfiOD '. half the morning have 1 paceOi \,\ift*% WbU^^' V».<it&., vi. 227. 
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Leodogntn, the King of Cameliard, iv. 5. 

Life and thought have gone away, L 42. 

Light, so low upon earth, ii. 109. 

Like souls that balance joy and pain, L 260. 

Live thy life, ii. 330. 

Lo, as a dove when up she springs, iii. 60. 

Long have I sigh'd for a calm : God grant I may find it at last, iii. 7. 

Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm, iii. 249. 

Love is and was my Lord and King, iii. 145. 

Love is come with a song and a smile, v. 143. 

Love that hath us in the net, i. 98. 

Love thou thy land, with love far-brought, i. 150. 

Low-flowing breezes are roaming the broad valley dimmed in the gloaming, i. 15. 

Lucilia, weddad to Lucretius, found, iL 3. 

Many a hearth upon our dark globe sighs after many a yamsh'd face. iL 255. 

Miuy, many welcomes, ii. 329. 

Mark'd how the war-axe swang, T. 186. 

Maud has a garden of roses, iii. 21. 

Mellow moon of heaven, iL 283. 

Me my own fate to lasting sorrow doometh, ii. 245. 

Midnight — in no mid^iummer tune, vi. 172. 

Milk for my sweet- arts, Bess ; fur it mun be the time about now, yi. 139. 

Mine be the strength of spirit , full and free, L 66. 

Minnie and Winnie, ii. 91. 

Moon on the field and the foam, y. 212. 

Morning arises stormy and pale, iii. 12. 

Mom in the white wake of the morning star, iii. 183. 

" More than my brothers are to nie," iii. 103. 

Move eastward, happy earth, and leave, i. 268. 

Much suspected, of me, v. 73. 

My dream had never died or lived again, iii. 223. 

My father left a park to me, i. 235. 

My friend should meet me somewhere hereabout, ii. 188>. 

My good blade carves the casques of men, i. 289. 

My heart is wasted with my woe, i. 46. 

My hope and heart is with thee — thou wilt be, i. 65. 

My life has crept so long on broken wing, iii. 47. 

My life is full of weary days, i. 61. 

My liords, we heard you speak : you told us all, ii. 56. 

My love has talk'd with rocks and trees, iii. 122. 

My own dim life should teach me this, iii. 76. 

My Rosalind, my Rosalind, i. 13 and vL 221. 

Mystery of mysteries, i. 58. 

Naay, noa mander o' use to be callin' Mm Roa, RoS, Roa, ii. 27S. 

Nature, so far as in her lies, i. 147. 

Nightingales warbled without, iL 90. 

Not here ! the white North has thy bones ; and thou, ii. 243L 

Not this way will you set your name, vi. 166. 

Now fades the last long streak of snow, iii. 138. 

Now is done thy long day's work, i. 44. 

Now, sometimes in my sorrow shut, iii. 68. 

Beauty, passing beauty I sweetest Sweet ! yl. 217. 
Blackbird ! sing me something well i. 142. 
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Bridesmaid, ere the happy knot was tied, L 70 

Darling room, my heart's delight, vi. 188. 

days and hours, your work is this, iii. 189. 

Of love that never found his earthly close, i. 204. 

Of old sat Freedom on the heights, i. 149. 

God I my God I have mercy now, L 8. 

go not yet, my love 1 vi. 195. 

Oh, wast thou with me, dearest, then, iii. 142, 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good, iii. 88. 

Lady Flora, let me speak, i. 225. 

Old Fitz, who from youi suburb grange, vi. 10& 

Old warder of these buried bones, iii. 79. 

Old Tew, which graspest at the stones, iii. 68. 

Old poets fostered under friendlier skies, vi. 177. 

let the solid ground, iii. 18. 

living will that shalt endure, iii. 148. 

O Love, Love, Love ! withering might, i. 100. 

Love, what hours were thine and mine, IL 74. 

loyal to the royal in thyself, iv. 266. 

maiden, fresher than the first green leaf, vi. 206b 

me, my pleasant rambles by the lake, i. 185. 

mighty mouth'd inventor of harmonies, ii 97. 

Once in a golden hour, ii. 80. 

Once more the gate behind me falls, i 195. 

Once more the Heavenly Power, ii. 246. 

On either side the river lie, i. 73. 

One height and one far-shining fire, vi. 111. 

One writes, that ' Other friends remain,' iii. 56. 

On that last night before we went, iii. 127. 

O patriot Statehmnn, be thou wise to know, vi. 174. 

O plump head- waiter at The Cock, i. 243 

sad No More ! sweet No More, ii. 243. 

Sorrow, cruel fellowship, iii. 54. 

Sorrow, wilt thou live with me, iii. 91. 

Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South, iii. 196. 

sweet pale Margaret, i. 55. 

that 't were possible, iii. 40. 

thou, so fair in summers gone, vi. 174. 

thou that after toil and storm, iii. 75. 

thou, that sendest out tlie man, \. 78. 

thou, whose fringed lids I gaze upon, vi. 206. 

true and tried, so well and long, iii. 148. 

Our birches yellowing and from each, vi, 162. 

Our doctor had call'd in another, I never had seen him before, ii. 184. 

Ousc-keeper sent tha my lass, fur new Squire coom'd last night, ii. 21& 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, ii. 228. 

Over ! the sweet summer closes, vi. 9. 

O well for him whose will is strong, ii. 79. 

O you chorus of indolent reviewers, ii. 98. 

O young Mariner, ii. 315. 

O you that were eyes and light to the King till he past away, ii. 242. 

Peace ; come away : the song of woe, iii 90. 

Pellam the King, who held and lost with Lot, vi. 146. 

Pine, beech, and plane, oak, walnut, apricot, y. 207. 
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Queen GnineTere had fled the court, and sat, iv. 284. 

Rainbow stay, vL 63. 

Risest thou thus, dim dawn, agaui, iiL 99, and 124. 

Revered, beloyed — O you that hold, i. t. 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, iii. 131. 

Rise, Britons, rise, il manhood be not dead, ii. 228. 

Rivulet crossing my ground, iii. 32. 

Roman Yirgil, thou that shigest, iL 233. 

Rose, on this terrace fifty years ago, ii. 328. 

Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row, ii. 248. 

Sad Hesper o'er the buried sun, iii. 142. 

Sainted Juliet ! dearest name ! vi. 191. 

Salva patriam, v. 196. 

ScomM, to be scom*dby one that I scorn, iii. 20. 

Sea-Kings' daughter from over the sea, ii. 60. 

See what a lovely shell, iii. 87. 

Shall the hag Evil die with child of Good, vi. 207. 

Shame upon you, Robin, v. 74. 

She came to the village church, iii. 15. 

Sick, am I sick of a jealous dread, iii. 16. 

Sir Walter Vivian all a summer's day, iii. 157. 

Sleep, kinsman thou to death and trance, iii. 98. 

Slow sailed the weary mariners, and saw, vi. 218. 

Slow sail'd the weary mariners and saw, i. 41. 

So all day long the noise of battle roll'd, i. 160. 

" So careful of the type ? " but no, iii. 89. 

So dark a mind within me dwells, in. 23. 

So Hector spake ; the Trojans roared applause, ii. 98. 

So, Lady Flora, take my lay, i. 282 and i. 284. 

So many worlds, so much to do, iii. 100. 

So saying, light-foot Iris pass'd away, ii. 24L 

So was their sanctuary violated, iii. 288. 

Spring flowers I while you still delay to take, ii. 308. 

Still on the tower stood the vane, i. 264. 

Still onward winds the dreary way, iii. 70. 

Strange, that I felt so gay, iii. 31. 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love, iii. 51. 

Bummer is coming, summer is coming, ii. 329. 

Sun comes, moon comes, ii. 109. 

Sunset and evening star, ii. 331. 

Sure never yet was Antelope, vi. 190. 

Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, iii. 112. 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, iii. 182. 

Sweet Emma Moreland of yonder town, 1. 241. 

Sweet is true love tho' given in vain, in vain, iv. 159. 

Sweet soul, do with me as thou wilt, iii. 95. 

Take wings of fancy, and ascend, iii. 102. 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, iii. 198. 

Tears of the widower, when he sees, iii. 61. 

That each, who seems a separate whole, iii. 84. 

That story which the bold Sir Bedivere, iv. 258. 

That which we dare invoke to bless, iii. 143. 

The baby new to earth and sky, iii. 88. 
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The black sheep baaed to the miller's ewe-lamb, Ti. 40. 
The braye Geraint, a knight of Arthur's court, iy. 58. 
The Bull, the Fleece are cramm'd, and not a room, i. 180. 
The charge of the gallant three hundred, the Heayy Brigade, yi. 163. 
The churl in spirit, up or down, iii. 136. 
The Danube to the Seyem gaye, iii. 66. 
** The fault was mine, the fault was mine," iii. 86. 
The form, the form alone is eloquent, yi. 204 and i. 68. 
The frost is here, ii. 106. 

The golden apple, the golden apple, the hallowed fruit, yi. 218. 
The groundflame of the crocus breaks the mould, ii. 311. 
The last tall son of Lot and Bellicent, iy. 19. 
The lesser griefs that may be said, iiL 66. 
The lights and shadows fly, ii. 103. 
The lintwhite and the throstlecock, yi., 193. 
The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a man, ii. 325. 
The loye that rose on stronger wings, iii. 146. 
The mist and the rain, iL 106. 

The North-wind fall'n, in the new-starrM night, yi. 217. 
The pallid thunder-stricken sigh for gain, yi. 208. 
The path by which we twain did go, iii. 68. 
The plain was grassy, wild and bare, i. 48. 
The poet in a golden clime was boon, i. 38. 
The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, i. 276. 
There are three things which fill my heart with sig^, U. 268. 
Therefore your Halls, your ancient Colleger, ii. 268. 
There is a sound of thunder afar, ii. 260. 
There is no land like England, yi. 211. 
There is sweet music here that softer falls, i. 129. 
There lies a yale in Ida, loyelier, i. 101. 
There rolls the deep where grew the tree, iii. 143. 
There sinks the nebulous star we call the Sun, iii. 198. 
These lame hexameters the strong-wing'd music of Homer, Ii. 07 
These to His Memory — since he held them dear, iy. 3. 
The Son of him with whom we stroye for power, ii. 61. 
The splendor falls on castle walls, iii. 192. 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains, ii. 88. 
The time draws near the birth of Christ, iii. 71 and iii. 129. 
The winds, as at their hour of birth, i. 19. 
The wind that beats the mountain, blows, i. 146. 
The wish, that of the Hying whole, iii 89. 
The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, i. 211. 
The yaried earth, the moying heayen, yi. 200. 
The varying year with blade and sheaf, i. 226. 
The yoice and the Peak, ii. 89. 

They haye left the doors ajar ; and by their clash, ii. 208. 
They rose to where their soyran eagle sails, ii. 236. 
This lump of earth has left his estate, iii. 28. 
This morning is the morning of the day, i. 168. 
This truth came borne with bier and pall, iii. 108. 
Tho* if an eye that 's downward carii, iii. 98. 
Those that of late had fleeted far and fast, ii. 235. 
Tho' truths in manhood darkly join, iii. 77. 
Thou art not steep'd in golden languors, i. 62. 
Thou comest, much wept for : such a breeze, iii. 64, 
ThoUf from the first, unborn, undying loye, yi. 208. 
Though Night hath climbed her peak of highest nooiit vl. W 
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Thou thixd great Canning, stand among our best, Ti. 178. 

Thou who stealest fire, i. 82 

Thy conTerse drew us with delight, iii. 1S4. 

Thy dark eyes open'd not, i. 57. 

Thy prayer was " Light — more Light — while Time shall last ! ** Tl. 174 

Thy spirit ere our fatal loss,' iii. 80. 

Thy tuwhits are lull'd, I wot, L 64. 

Thy voice is heard thro* rolling drums, iii. 207. 

Thy voice ia on the rolling air, iii. 147. 

'T is held that sorrow makes us wise, iii. 186. 

*T is well ; 't is something ; we may stand, iii. 65. 

To-night the winds b^in to rise, iii. 63. 

To-night ungather'd let us leave, iii. 180. 

To Sleep Tgive my powers away, iii. 55. 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud, ir. 67. 

Two bees, within a crystal flowerbell rockM, vi. 212. 

Two children in two neighbor villages, i. 49. 

Two little hands that meet, ii. 107. 

Two Suns of Love make day of human life, vL 176. 

Two young lovers in winter weather, v. 172. 

Ulysses, much-experienced man, ii. 306. 
UnwatchM, the garden bough shall sway, iii. 126. 
Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, ii. 59. 
Urania speaks with darkened brow, iii. 78. 

Vex not thou the poet's mind, i. 89. 
Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance, ii. 286. 
Vine, vine and eglantine, ii. 104. 
Voice of the summer wind, vi. 193. 

Waait till our Sally cooms in, fur thou mun a* sights to tell, Ii. 167. 

Wailing, wailing, wailing, the wind over land and sea, ii. 162. 

" Wait a little," you say, '* you are sure it *11 all come right," ii. 157 

Wan Sculptor, weepest thou to take the cast, i. 69 and vi. 204. 

Warrior of God, man's friend, not laid below, vi 173. 

Warrior of God, whose strong right arm debased, i. 66. 

We know him, out of Shakespeare's art, ii. 226. 

Welcome, welcome with one voice, vi. 177. 

We leave the well-beloved place, iii. 127. 

We left behind the painted buoy, i. 257. 

Well, you shall have that song which Leonard wrote, i. 207. 

We move, the wheel must always move, ii. 327. 

We ranging down this lower track, ilL 83. 

We were two daughters of one race, i. 108. 

What be those crown'd forms high over the sacred fountain ? ii. 324. 

What does little birdie say, U. 40. 

Whatever I have said or sung, iii. 144. 

What hope is here for modem rhyme, iii. 102. 

What sight so lured him thro' the fields he knew, ii. 326. 

What time I wasted youthful hours, ii. 227. / 

What time the mighty moon was gathering light, i. 46. 

What words are these have fall'n from me, ii. 68. 

When cats run home and light is come, i. 68. 

When I contemplate all alone, iii. 106. 

When in the down I sink my head, iii. 96. 

When Lazarus left his chamel-cave, iii. 74. 
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When oa mj bed the moonlight falls, iii. 96. 

When roey plumelets tuft the larch, iii. 117. 

When the breese of a joyful dawn blew free, i. 28. 

When will the stream be aweary of flowing, i. 16. 

Wheer 'asta bean saw long and meS liggin' 'ere aloiin, ii. 68. 

Where Claribel low-Ueth, L 7. 

Where is another sweet as my sweet, ii. 106. 

Where is the Giant of the Sun, which stood, ii. 244. 

While about the shore of Mona those Neronian legionaries, iL 93. 

While man and woman still are incomplete, ii. 328. 

Whither away, whither away, whither away ? Fly no more, vi. 213i 

Whither, O whither, love, shall we go, ii. 8i2. 

Who can say, vi. 222. 

Who fears to die ? Who fears to die ? ti. 210. 

Who loves not Knowledge ? Who shall rail ? iii. 137. 

Who would be, i. 60 and i. 51. 

Why wail you, pretty ployer, and what is it that you fear ? ii. 299. 

Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet, liL 114. 

Winds are loud and you are dumb, ii. 107. 

Witch-elms that counterchange the floor, iiL 114. 

With a half-glance upon the sky, i. 87. 

With blackest moss the flower-pots, i. 22. 

With farmer Allan at the farm abode, i. 17& 

With one black shadow at its feet, i. 24. 

With roses musky-breathed, ii. 243. 

With such compelling cause ttf grieye, ilL 72. 

With trembling fingers did we weave, iii. 78. 

With weary steps I loiter on, iii. 78. 

Wrinkled ostler, grim and thin, i. 267. 

Year after year unto her feet, i. 228. 

Yet if some voice that man could trust, iii. 76. 

Yet pity for a horse o*er-driven, iii. 93. 

You ask me, why, tho' ill at ease, i. 148. 

You cast to ground the hope which once was mine. vi. 201. 

Ton did late review my lays, vi. 190. 

You leave us ; you will see the Rhine, iii. 123. 

You make our faults too gross, and thence maintain, iL 328. 

You might have won the Poet's name, i. 273. 

You must wake and can me early, call me early, mother dear, i. 121. 

Your ringlets, your ringlets, vi. 202. 

You say, but with no touch of scorn, iii. 121. 

You shake your head. A random string, i. 233. 

Yon thought my heart too &r diseased, iii. 96. 

You — you — if you shall fail to understand, vi. 179. 
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Achilles over the Trench, ii. 241. 

Ad litioual Verses to *' Qod save the Queen/- 

ii. 259. 
Adeline, L 63. 
Alexander, i. 66. 
All Things will Die, L 17. 
Ampbion, i. 285. 
Anacreontics, ii. 248. 
Ancient Sage, The, tL 120. 
Answer, The, ii. 107. 
Argyll, To the Duke of, vi 174. 
Arrival, The, i. 229. 
At the Window, ii. 104. 
Audley Court, i. 180. 
Ay : U. 108. 
Aylmer's Field, ▼!. 10. 

Balin and Bnlan, ri. 146 

Ballad of Oriana, The, i. 46. 

Ballads and Othkb Pobms, ii. 155. 

Battle of Brunauburh, ii. 237. 

Beautiful City, ii. 327. 

B CKBT, vi. 1. 

Beggar Maid, The, i. 262. 

BUu'kbird, The, i. 142. 

Boadicea, ii. 93. 

*' Break, break, break," i. 275. 

Bridesmaid, The, i. 70. 

Britons, guard your own, ii. 228. 

Brook, The, ii. 4l. 

Brookfield, To the Rev. W. H., ii. 235. 

Buonaparte, i. 67. 

Burial of Love, The, yi. 190. 

By an Evolutionixt, ii. 825. 

Captain, The, i. 253. 

** Caress'd or chidden by the slender hand,*' 

i. 68. 
Caxton, Epitaph on, yi. 174. 
Character, A, i. 87. 
Charge of the Ueavy Brigade at Balaclava, 

The, vi. 163. 
Charge of the Ligbt Brigade, The, ii. 57. 
Child-Songs, ii. 91. 
Children's Hospital: Emmire, In the, ii. 

184. 
Choric Song. i. 129. 
Chorus, vi. 200. 



Christopher North, To, vi. 190. 

Circumstance, i. 49. 

City Child, The, ii. 91. 

Claribel, i. 7. 
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